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Sed non in Csesare tantum 



Nomen erat, nee fama ducis ; sed nescia virtus 
Stare loco : solusque pudor non viiicere bello. 
Acer et indomitus; quo spes quoque ira vocasset, 
Ferre manum, et nuiiquam temerando parcere ferro : 
Successus urgere suos : instare favori 
^uminis : impellens quicquid sibi summa petentl 
Obstaret : gaudensque viam fecisse ruina. 

LucAMi Pharsalia, Lib. I. * 



1 [" Bat Caesar's greatness, and his strength, was more 
Than past renown and ttntiquated power ; 
'Twas not the fame of what he once had been. 
Or tales in old records and annals seen ; 
But 'twas a valour restless, unconfined. 
Which no success could sate, nor limits bind ; 
*Twas shame, a soldier's shame, untaught to yield. 
That blush'd for nothing but an ill-fought field j 
Fierce in his hopes he was, nor knew to stay 
"Where vengeance or ambition led the way ; 
Still prodigal of war whene'er withstood. 
Nor spared to stain the guilty sword with blood ; 
Urging advantage, he improved all odds. 
And made the mo£>t of fortune and the gods ; 
Pleased to o'ertura whate'er withheld his prize. 
And saw the ruin with rejoicing eyes."— Rowe.] 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



[Sir Walter Scott left two interleaved 
copies of his Life of Napoleon, in both of 
which his executors have found various cor- 
rections of the text, and additional notes. 
They were directed by his testament to take 
care, that, in case a new edition of the work 
were called for, the annotations of it might be 
completed in the fashion here adopted, dates 
and other marginal elucidations regularly 
introduced, and the text itself, wherever there 
appeared any redundancy of statement, 
abridged. With these instructions, except the 
last, the Editor has now endeavoured to 
comply. 

" Walter Scott," says Goethe, " passed his 
childhood among the stirring scenes of the 
American War, and was a youth of seventeen 
or eighteen when the French Revolution 
broke out. Now well advanced in the fifties, 
having all along been favom'ably placed for 
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observation, he proposes to lay before us his 
views and recollections of the important 
events through which he has lived. The 
richest, the easiest, the most celebrated nar- 
rator of the century, undertakes to write the 
history of his own time. 

'* What expectations the announcement of 
such a work must have excited in me, will be 
understood by any one who remembers that 
I, twenty years older than Scott, conversed 
with Paoli in the twentieth year of my age, 
and with Napoleon himself in the sixtieth. 

" Through that long series of years, com- 
ing more or less into contact with the great 
doings of the world, I failed not to think 
seriously on what was passing around me, and, 
after my own fashion, to connect so many 
extraordinary mutations into something like 
arrangement and interdependence. 

" What could now be more delightful to 
me than leisurely and calmly to sit down and 
listen to the discourse of such a man, while 
clearly, truly, and with all the skill of a great 
artist, he recalls to me the incidents on which 
through life I have meditated, and the in- 
fluence of which is still daily in operation?" 
— Posthumous Worksy vol. vi., p. 253.] 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



[to the first edition.] 



The extent and purpose of this Work, have, 
in the course of its progress, gradually but 
essentially changed from what the Author 
originally proposed. It was at first intended 
merely as a brief and popular abstract of the 
life of the most wonderful man, and the most 
extraordinary events, of the last thirty years ; ^ 
in short, to emulate the concise yet most 
interesting history of the great British Admi- 
ral, by the Poet-Laureate of Britain. The 
Author was partly induced to undertake the 
task, by having formerly drawn up for a 
periodical work — "The Edinburgh Annual Re- 
gister" — the history of the two great campaigns 
of 1814 and 1815; and three volumes were 
the compass assigned to the proposed work. 
An introductory volume, giving a general 
account of the Rise and Progress of the 
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French Revolution, was thought necessary; 
and the single volume, on a theme of such 
extent, soon swelled into two. 

As the author composed under an anony- 
mous title, he could neither seek nor expect 
information from those who had been actively 
engaged in the changeful scenes which he was 
attempting to record ; nor was his object more 
ambitious than that of compressing and ar- 
ranging such information as the ordinary 
^authorities afforded. Circumstances, however, 
unconnected with the undertaking, induced 
him to lay aside an incognito^ any farther 
attempt to preserve which must have been 
considered as affectation ; and since his having 
done so, he has been favoured with access to 
some valuable materials, most of which have 
now, for the first time, seen the light. For 
these he refers to the Appendix at the close of 
the Work, where the reader will find several 
articles of novelty and interest. Though not 
at liberty, in every case, to mention the 



* [This work was begun in the summer of 1825 ; the failure of 
the Author's booksellers, Messrs Constable and Co., which occur- 
red in January, 1826, necessarily involved the disclosure of their 
private transactions with Sir Walter Scott ; and he himself made 
the public confession of his being the sole writer of the Waver- 
ley Novels, at the first dinner of the Edinburgh Theatrical Fund 
Association, on the 23d of February, 1827. J 
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quarter from which his information has been, 
derived, the Author has been careful not to 
rely upon any which did not come froiu suffi- 
cient authority. He has neither grubbed for 
anecdotes in the libels and private scandal of 
the time, nor has he solicited information 
from individuals who could not be impartial 
witnesses in the facts to which they gave evi- 
dence. Yet the various public documents and 
private information which he has received^ 
have much enlarged his stock of materials, and 
increased the whole work to more than twice 
the size originally intended. 

On the execution of his task, it becomes the 
Author to be silent. He is aware it must 
exhibit many faults ; but he claims credit for 
having brought to the undertaking a mind 
disposed to do his subject as impartial justice 
as his judgment could supply. He will be 
found no enemy to the person of Napoleon. 
The term of hostility is ended when the battle 
has been won, and the foe exists no longer. 
His splendid personal qualities — his great 
military actions and political services to Fiance 
— will not, it is hoped, be found depreciated 
in the narrative. Unhappily, the Author's 
task involved a duty of another kind, the dis- 
charge of which is due to France, to Britain, 
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to Europe, and to the world. If the general 
system of Napoleon has rested upon force or 
fraud, it is neither the greatness of his talents, 
nor the success of his undertakings, that ought 
to stifle the voice or dazzle the eyes of him. 
who adventures to be his historian. The rea^ 
sons, however, are carefully summed up where 
the Author has presumed to express a favour- 
able or unfavourable opinion of the distin- 
guished person of whom these volumes treat ; 
so that each reader may judge of their validity 
for himself. 

The name, by an original error of the press, 
which proceeded too far before it was disco- 
vered, has been printed with a u^ — Buonaparte 
instead of Bonaparte. Both spellings were 
indifferently adopted in the family ; but Napo- 
leon always used the last,^ and had an unques- 
tionable right to choose the orthography which 
he preferred. 

Edinburgh, 7t/i June, 1827. 

* [Barras, ia his official account of the affair of the 13th Ven- 
demiaire, (Oct. 5, 1795,) caUs him General Buonaparte,- and 
in the contract of marriage between Napoleon and Josephine, 
still existing in the registry of the second arrondissement of 
Paris, dated March 9, 1796, his signature is so written. No 
document has ever been produced, in which the word appears as 
JBonaparte, prior to Napoleon's appointment to the command of 
the Army of Italy.] 
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CHAPTER I. 

VIEW OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Review of the State of Europe after the Peace of FersaiUet 
— England. — France — j^mn — Prussia — Imprudent In>- 
novations of the Emperor Joseph — Disturbances in his 
Dominions — Russia — France — Her ancient System - of 
Monarchy — how organized — Causes of its Decay — Decay 
of the Nobility as a body — The new Nobles — The Coun^ 
try Nobles — The Nobles of the highest Order — The 
Church'-' The higher Orders of the Clergy — The lower 
Orders — The Commons— Their increase in Power and 
Importance^'Their Claims opposed to those of the Prim 
vileged Classes, 

When we look back on past events, however im- 
portant, it is difficult to recall the precise sensatipns 
with which we viewed them in their progress, and 
to recollect the fears, hopes, doubts, and difficulties, 
for which Time and the course of Fortune have 

VOL. VIII. A 



2 FRENCH REVOLUTION. [1783. 

formed a termination, so different probably from that 
which we had anticipated. When the rush of the 
inundation was before our eyes, and in our ears, we 
were scarce able to remember the state of tilings be- 
fore its rage commenced, and when, subsequently, 
the deluge has subsided within the natural limits 
of the stream, it is still more difficult to recollect 
with precision the terrors it inspired when at its 
height. That which is present possesses such power 
over our senses and our imagination, that it requires 
no common effort to recall those sensations which 
expired with preceding events. Yet, to do this 
is the peculiar province of history, which will be 
written and read in vain, unless it can connect with 
its details an accurate idea of the impression which 
these produced on men's minds while they were 
yet in their transit. It is with this view that we 
attempt to resume the history of France and of 
Europe, at the conclusion of the American war — 
a period now only remembered by the more ad- 
vanced part of the present generation. 

The peace concluded at Versailles in 1783, was 
reasonably supposed to augur a long repose to 
Europe. The high and emulous tone assumed in 
former times by the rival nations, had been lowered 
and tamed by recent circumstances. England, 
under the guidance of a weak, at least a most 
unlucky administration,^ had purchased peace at 
the expense of her North American Empire, and 
the resignation of supremacy over her colonies ; a 

' [In consequence of the censure passed on the Peace by the 
House of Commons, the Shelburne ministry was .disBolved on the 
26th of February, 1783.] 
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loss great in itself, but exaggerated in the eyes of 
the nation, by the rending asunder of the ties of 
common descent, and exclusive commercial inter- 
course, and by a sense of the wars waged, and 
expenses encountered for the protection and ad- 
vancement of the fair empire which England found 
herself obliged to surrender. The lustre of the 
British arms, so brilliant at the Peace of Fontain- 
bleau, had been tarnished, if not extinguished. In. 
spite of the gallant defence of Gibraltar, the general 
result of the war on land had been unfavourable to 
her military reputation ; and notwithstanding the 
opportune and splendid victories of Rodney, the 
coasts of Britain had been insulted, and her fleets 
compelled to retire into port, while those of hear 
combined enemies rode masters of the Channel.^ 
The spirit of the country also had been lowered^ 
by the unequal contest which had been sustained, 
and by the sense that her naval superiority was an 
object of invidious hatred to united Europe. This 
had been lately made manifest, by the armed 
alliance of the northern nations, which, though 
termed a neutrality, was, in fact, a league made to 
abate the pretensions of England to maritime 
supremacy. There are to be added to these dis- 
heartening and depressing circumstances, the decay 
of commerce during the long course of hostilities, 

* [** During nearly twenty years, ever since the termination of 
the war with France in 1763, the British flag had scarcely beea 
«Dy where triumphant ; while the navies of the House of Bour- 
bon, throughout the progress of the American contest, annually 
insulted us in the Channel, intercepted our mercantile convoys^ 
blocked our harbours, and threatened our coasts. "-.WaAXALty 
X782.] 
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'With the want of credit and depression of 4he price 
of land, which are the usual consequences of a 
transition from war to peace, ere capital has regain- 
ed its natural channel. All these things heing 
considered, it appeared the manifest interest of 
England to hushand her exhausted resources, and 
recruit her diminished wealth, by cultivating peace 
and tranquillity for a long course of time. William 
Pitt, never more distinguished than in his financial 
operations, was engaged in new-modelling the 
revenue of the country, and adding to the return 
of the taxes, while he diminished their pressure. 
It could scarcely be supposed that any object of 
national ambition would have been permitted to 
disturb him in a task so necessary. 

Neither had France, the natural rival of Eng- 
land, come off from the contest in such circum- 
stances of triumph and advantage, as were likely 
to encourage her to a speedy renewal of the strug- 
gle. It is true, she had seen and contributed to 
the humiliation of her ancient enemy, but she had 
paid dearly for the gratification of her revenge, as 
nations and individuals are wont to do. Her 
finances, tampered with by successive sets of mini- 
sters, who looked no farther than to temporary 
expedients for carrying on the necessary expenses 
of government, now presented an alarming pros- 
pect; and it seemed as if the wildest and most 
enterprising ministers would hardly have dared, iu 
their most sanguine moments, to have recommend- 
ed either war itself, or any measures of which war 
might be tlie consequence. 

Spain was in a like state of exhaustion. She had 
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been hurried into the alliance against England, 
partly by the consequences of the family alliance 
betwixt her Bourbons and those of France, but still 
more by the eager and engrossing desire to possess 
lierself once more of Gibraltar. The Castilian 
pride, long galled by beholding this important for- 
tress in the hands of heretics and foreigners, highly 
applauded the war, which gave a chance of its 
recovery, and seconded, with all the power of the 
kingdom, the gigantic efforts made for that pur- 
pose. All these immense preparations, with the 
most formidable means of attack ever used on such 
an occasion, had totally failed, and the kingdom of 
Spain remained at once stunned and mortified by 
ijie failure, and broken down by the expenses of so 
huge an undertaking. An attack upon Algiers, 
in 1784-5, tended to exhaust the remains of her 
military ardour. Spain, therefore, relapsed into 
inactivity and repose, dispirited by the miscarriage 
of her favourite scheme, and possessing neither the 
means nor the audacity necessary to meditate its 
speedy renewal. 

Neither were the sovereigns of the late bellige- 
rent powers of that ambitious and active character 
which was likely to drag the kingdoms which they 
swayed into the renewal of hostilities. The classic 
eye of the historian Gibbon saw Arcadius and 
Honorius, the weakest and most indolent of the 
Roman Emperors, slumbering upon the thrones of 
the House of Bourbon^ ; and the just and loyal 

* [" The deepest wounds were inflicted on the empire during 
the minorities of the sons and grandsons of Thcodosius ; and after 
those incapable princes seemed to attain the age of manhood^ they 
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character of George III. precluded any effort on 
his part to undermine the peace which he signed 
unwillingly^ or to attempt the resumption of those 
rights which he had formally, though reluctantly^ 
surrendered. His expression to the ambassador of 
the United States,^ was a trait of character never to 
be omitted or forgotten ; — <^ I have been the last 
man in my dominions to accede to this peace, which 
separates America from my kingdoms — I will be 
the first man, now it is made, to resist any attempt 
to infringe it." 

The acute historian whom we have already 
quoted seems to have apprehended, in the cha- 
racter and ambition of the northern potentates^ 
those causes of disturbance which were not to be 
found in the western part of the European repub* 

abandoned the churcli to the bishops, the state to the eumichsy 
xpji the provinces to the barbarians. Europe is now divided 
into twelve powerful, though unequal kingdoms, three respectaUe 
commonwealths, and a variety of smaller, though independent 
states : the chances of royal and ministerial talents are multi- 
plied, at least with the number of its rulers ; and a Julian, or 
Semiramis, may reign in the north» while Arcadius and Hono- 
Tins again slumber on the thrones of the south." — Gibbon's 
jDecKne and Fall, vol. iii. p. 636. 

'* It may not be generdly known that Louis the Sixteenth 
is a great reader, and a great reader of English books. On peru- 
sing a passage in my History, which seems to compare him to 
Arcadius or Honorius, he expressed his resentment to the Prince 
of B* * * * *, from whom the intelligence was conveyed to me. 
I shall neither disclaim the allusion, nor examine the likeness ; but 
the situation of the late King of France excludes all suspicion of 
ilattery ; and I am ready to declare, that the concluding observa- 
tions of my third volume were written before his accession to th» 
throne.'* — Gibbon's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 162.] 

^ [ On the oeca»on of the first audience of Mr Adams, in Juii» 
1786.. See W&azali.*s Own Timt, voL i. p. 381.] 
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lie. But Catherine, the Semiramis of the north, 
had her views of extensive dominion chiefly turned 
towards her eastern and southern frontier, and the 
finances of her immense, but comparatively poor 
and unpeopled empire, were burdened with the 
expenses of a luxurious court, requiring at once 
to be gratified with the splendour of Asia and the 
refinements of Europe. The strength of her empire 
also, though immense, was unwieldy, and the em« 
pire had not been uniformly fortunate in its wars 
with the more prompt, though less numerous 
armies of the King of Prussia, her neighbour. 
Thus Russia, no less than other powers in Europe, 
appeared more desirous of reposing her gigantio 
strength, than of adventuring upon new and ha^ 
zardous conquests. Even her views upon Turkey, 
which circumstances seemed to render more flat- 
tering than ever, she was contented to resign, in 
1784, when only half accomplished ; a pledge, not 
only that her thoughts were sincerely bent upon 
peace, but that she felt the necessity of resisting' 
even the most tempting opportunities for resuming 
the course of victory which she had, four years 
before, pursued so successfully. 

Frederick of Prussia himself, who had been so 
long, by dint of genius and talent, the animating 
soul of the political intrigues in Europe, had run 
too many risks, in the course of his adventurous 
and eventful reign, to be desirous of encountering* 
new hazards in the extremity of life. His empire, 
extended as it was from the shores of the Baltic to 
the frontiers of Holland, consisted of various de- 
tached portions, which it required the aid of time 
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to consolidate into a single kingdom. And, accus- 
tomed to study the signs of the times, it could not 
have escaped Frederick, that sentiments and feel* 
ings were ajfloat, connected with, and fostered by, 
the spirit of unlimited investigation, which he 
himself had termed philosophy, such as might soon 
call upon the sovereigns to arm in a common cause, 
and ought to prevent them, in the meanwhile, from 
wasting their strength in mutual struggles, and 
giving advantage to a common enemy. 

If such anticipations occupied and agitated the 
last years of Frederick's life, they had not the same 
effect upon the Emperor Joseph II., who, without 
the same clear-eyed precision of judgment, endea- 
voured to tread in the steps of the King of Prussia, 
as a refbrmer, and as a conqueror. It would be 
unjust to deny to this prince the praise of consi- 
derable talents, and inclination to employ them for 
the good of the country which he ruled. But it 
frequently happens, that the talents, and even the 
virtues of sovereigns, exercised without respect to 
time and circumstances, become the misfortune of 
their government. It is particularly the lot of 
princes, endowed with such personal advantages, 
to be confident in their own abilities, and, unless 
educated in the severe school of adversity, to prefer 
favourites, who assent to and repeat their opinions, 
to independent counsellors, whose experience might 
correct their own hasty conclusions. And thus, 
although the personal merits of Joseph II. were in 
every respect acknowledged, his talents in a great 
measure recognised, and his patriotic intentions 
scarcely disputable, it fell to his lot, during the 
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period we treat of, to excite more apprehensioa 
and discontent among his subjects, than if he had 
been a prince content to rule by a minister, and 
wear out an indolent life in the form^ and plea- 
sures of a court. Accordingly, the Emperor, in 
many of his schemes of reform, too hastily adopt- 
ed, or at least too incautiously and peremptorily 
executed, had the misfortune to introduce fearfid 
commotions among the people, whose situation he 
meant to ameliorate, while in his external relations 
he rendered Austria the quarter from which a 
breach of European peace was most to be appre- 
hended. It seemed, indeed, as if the Emperor had 
contrived to reconcile his philosophical professions 
with the exercise of the most selfish policy towards 
the United Provinces, both in opening the Scheldt, 
and in dismantling the barrier towns, which had 
been placed in their hands as a defence against the 
power of France. By the first of these measures 
the Emperor gained nothing but the paltry sum of 
money for which he sold his pretensions,^ and the 
shame of having shown himself ungrateful for the 
important services which the United Provinces had 
rendered to his ancestors. But the dismantling of 
the Dutch barrier was subsequently attended by 
circumstances alike calamitous to Austria, and to 
the whole continent of Europe. 

In another respect, the reforms carried through 
by Joseph II. tended to prepare the public mind 
for future innovations, made with a ruder hand. 



' [" The sum, after long debates, was fixed by tbe Emperor at 
ton million guilders." — Coxk's House of Austria, vol. ii. 588.] 
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and upon a much larger scale.^ The suppression 
of the religious orders, and the appropriation of 
their rerenues to the general purposes of govern- 
ment, had in it something to flatter the feelings of 
those of the reformed religion ; hut, in a moral 
point of view, the seizing upon the property of any 
private individual, or public body, is an invasion of 
the most sacred principles of public justice, and 
such spoliation cannot be vindicated by urgent cir- 
cumstances of state-necessity, or any plausible pre- 
text of state-advantage whatsoever, since no neces- 
sity can vindicate what is in itself unjust, and no 
public advantage can compensate a breach of pub- 
lic faith.^ Joseph was also the first Catholic sove- 
reign who broke through the solemn degree of 
reverence attached by that religion to the person 
of the Sovereign Pontiff. The Pope's fruitless and 
humiliating visit to Vienna furnished the shadow 
of a precedent for the conduct of Napoleon to Pius 
VII.' 

^ [" Joseph the Second borrowed the language of philoso- 
phy, when he wished to suppress the monks of Belgium, and to 
seize their revenues : but there was seen on him a mask only of 
philosophy, covering the hideous countenance of a greedy despot : 
and the people ran to arms. Nothing better than another kind 
of despotism has been seen in the revolutionary powers.'*^ 
BaissoT, Letter to his ConstituerUs, 1794.] 

' [** In 1780, there were 2024 convents in the Austrian do- 
mioions : These were diminished to 700, and 36,000 monks and 
nans to 2700. Joseph might have applied to his own reforms 
the remark he afterwards made to General D'Alten, on the re- 
forms of the French : — * The new constitution of France has not 
been very polite to the high clergy and nobility ; and I still doubt 
much if all these fine things can be carried into execution ! ' " — 
CoxE, vol. ii. p. 678.] 

• [** The Pope reached Vienna in February, 1782. He wa» 
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Another and yet less justifiable cause of innova- 
tion, placed in peril, and left in doubt and discon- 
tent, some of the fairest provinces of the Austrian 
dominions, and those which the wisest of their 
princes had governed with peculiar tenderness and 
moderation. The Austrian Netherlands had been 
in a literal sense dismantled and left open to the 
first invader, by the demolition of the barrier for- 
tresses ; and it seems to have been the systematic 
purpose of the Emperor to eradicate and destroy 
that love and regard for their prince and his govern- 
ment, which in time of need proves the most effec- 
tual moral substitute for moats and ramparts. The 
history of the house of Burgundy bore witness on 
every page to the love of the Flemings for liberty, and 
the jealousy with which they have, from the earliest 
ages, watched the privileges they had obtained 
from their princes. Yet in that country, and 
amongst these people, Joseph carried on his mea- 
sures of innovation with a hand so unsparing, as if 
he meant to bring the question of liberty or arbi- 
trary power to a very brief and military decision 
betwixt him and his subjects. 

leceived with 'every mark of exterior homage and veneraticm ; 
but his exhortations and remonstrances were treated with eaiid^ 
ness and reserve, and he was so narrowly watched, that the back- 
door of his apartments was blocked up to prevent him from 
recei^ng private visitors. Chagrined with the inflexibility of the 
Emperor, and mortified by an unmeaning ceremonial, and an 
affected. display of veneration for the holy see, while it was rob*^ 
bed of its richest possessions, and its most valuable privileges, 
Pius quitted Vienna at the expiration of a month, equally dis- 
gusted and humiliated, after having exhibited himself as a disap- 
pointed suppliant at the foot of that throne which had been so 
uften shaken by the thunder of the Vatican.'' — Ibid, p. 632.3 
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His alterations were not in Flanders, as else- 
i^'here, confined to the ecclesiastical state alone, 
although such innovations were peculiarly offensive 
to a people rigidly Catholic, but were extended 
through the most important parts of the civil 
government. Changes in the courts of justice were 
threatened — the great seal, which had hitherto 
remained with the chancellor of the States, was 
transferred to the Imperial minister — a Council of 
State, composed of commissioners nominated by 
the Emperor, was appointed to discharge the duties, 
hitherto intrusted to a standing committee of the 
states of Brabant — their universities were altered 
and new-modelled — and their magistrates subject- 
ed to arbitrary arrests and sent to Vienna, instead 
of being tried in their own country and by their 
own laws. The Flemish people beheld these inno- 
vations with the sentiments natural to freemen, and 
not a little stimulated certainly by the scenes which 
had lately passed in North America, where, under 
circumstances of far less provocation, a large empire 
had emancipated itself from the mother country. 
The states remonstrated loudly, and refused sub- 
mission to the decrees which encroached on their 
constitutional liberties, and at length arrayed a 
military force in support of their patriotic opposi- 
tion. 

Joseph, who at the same time he thus wantonly 
provoked the States and people of Flanders, had 
been seduced by Russia to join her ambitious plan 
upon Turkey, bent apparently before the storm he 
had excited, and for a time yielded to accommo- 
dation with his subjects of Flanders, renounced the 
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most obnoxious of his new measures, and confirmed 
the privileges of the nation, at what was called the 
Joyous Entry.^ But this spirit of conciliation was 
only assumed for the purpose of deception ; for so 
soon as he had assembled in Flanders what was 
deemed a sufficient armed force to sustscin his des- 
potic purposes, the Emperor threw off the mask, 
and, by the most violent acts of military force, 
endeavoured to overthrow the constitution he had 
agreed to observe, and to enforce the arbitrary 
measures which he had pretended to abandon. For 
a brief period of two years, Flanders remained in 
a state of suppressed, but deeply-founded and wide- 
extended discontent, watching for a moment favour- 
able to freedom and to vengeance. It proved an 
ample store-house of combustibles, prompt to catch 
fire, as the fiame now arising in France began to 
expand itself; nor can it be doubted, that the con- 
dition of the Flemish provinces, whether consider- 
ed in a military or in a political light, was one of 
the principal causes of the subsequent success of 
the French Republican arms. Joseph himself, 
broken-hearted and dispirited, died in the very 
beginning of the troubles he had wantonly provok- 
ed.^ Desirous of fame as a legislator and a 
warrior, and certainly born with talents to acquire 

^ [The charter by which the privileges of the Flemings were 
settled, had been promulgated on the entry of Philip the Good 
into Brussels. Hence this name. — See Coxe.] 

* [" Joseph expired at Vienna, in February 1790, at the age 
of forty-nine, extenuated by diseases, caused or accelerated in 
their progress by his own irritability of temper, agitation of mind, 
and the embarrassment of his affairs."— Wrax all, vol. i. p. 
277.J 
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it, he left his arms dishonoured by the successes of 
the despised Turks, and his fair dominions of the 
Netherlands and of Hungary upon the very eve of 
insurrection. A lampoon, written upon the hospital 
for lunatics at Vienna, might be said to be no 
unjust epitaph for a monarch, one so hopeful and 
so beloved — ^^ Josephus, ubique Secundus, hie 
Primus." 

These Flemish disturbances might be regarded 
as symptoms of the new opinions which were tacitly 
gaining ground in Europe, and which preceded 
the grand explosion, as slight shocks of an earth- 
quake usually announce the approach of its general 
convulsion. The like may be said of the short* 
lived Dutch revolution of 1787, in which the 
ancient faction of Louvestein, under the encourage- 
ment of France, for a time completely triumphed 
over that of the Stadtholder, deposed him from his 
hereditary command of Captain- General of the 
Army of the States, and reduced, or endeavoured 
to reduce, the confederation of the United States 
to a pure democracy. This was also a strong sign 
of the times ; for, although totally opposite to the 
inclination of the majority of the States- Greneral, 
of the equestrian body, of the landed proprietors, 
nay, of the very populace, most of whom were from 
habit and principle attached to the House of Orange, 
the burghers of the large towns drove on the work 
of revolution with such warmth of zeal and promp- 
titude of action, as showed a great part of the 
middling classes to be deeply tinctured with the 
desire of gaining further liberty, and a larger share 
in the legislation and administration of the country. 
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than pertained to them under the old oligarchical 
constitution. 

The revolutionary goyernment, in the Dutch 
provinces, did not, however, conduct their affairs 
with prudence. Without waiting to organize their 
own force, or weaken that of the enemy — without 
obtaining the necessary countenance sad protection 
of France, or co-operating with the malecontents in 
the Austrian Netherlands, they gave, by arresting 
the Princess of Orange, (sister of the King of 
Prussia,) an opportunity of foreign interference, of 
which that prince failed not to avail himself. His 
armies, commanded by the Duke of Brunswick, 
poured into the United Provinces, and with little 
difficulty possessed themselves of Utrecht, Amster- 
dam, and the other cities which constituted the 
strength of the Lonvestein or republican faction. 
The King then replaced the House of Orange in 
all its power, privileges, and functions. The con- 
duct of the Dutch republicans during their brief 
hour of authority had been neither so moderate nor 
so popular as to make their sudden and almost 
unresisting fall a matter of general regret. On 
the contrary, it was considered as a probable pledge 
of the continuance of peace in Europe, especially 
as France, busied with her own a£Fairs, declined 
interference in those of the United States. 

The intrigues of Russia had, in accomplishment 
of the ambitious schemes of Catherine, lighted up 
war with Sweden, as well as with Turkey; but in 
both cases hostilities were commenced upon the old 
plan of fighting one or two battles, and wresting a 
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fortress of a province from a neighbouring state ; 
and it seems likely, that the intervention of France 
and England, equally interested in preserving the 
balance of power, might have ended these troubles^ 
but for the progress of that great and hitherto 
unheard-of course of events, which prepared, carried 
on, and matured, the French Revolution. 

It is necessary, for the execution of our plai^ 
that we should review this period of history, the 
most important, perhaps, during its currency, and 
in its consequences, which the annals of mankind 
afford ; and although the very title is sufficient to 
awaken in most bosoms either horror or admira- 
tion, yet, neither insensible of the blessings of 
national liberty, nor of those which flow from the 
protection of just laws, and a moderate but firm 
executive government, we may perhaps be enabled 
to trace its events with the candour of oneywho, 
looking back on past scenes, feels divested of the 
keen and angry spirit with which, in common with 
his contemporaries, he may have judged them while 
they were yet in progress. 

We have shortly reviewed the state of Europe 
in general, which we have seen to be either pacific, 
or disturbed by troubles of no long duration ; but 
it was in France that a thousand circumstances, 
some arising out of the general history of the world, 
some peculiar to that country herself, mingled, like 
the ingredients in the witches' cauldron, to pro- 
duce in succession many a formidable but passing 
apparition^ until concluded by the stern Vision of 
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absolute and military power, as those in the drama- 
are introduced by that of the Armed Head.^ 

The first and most effective cause of the Revo- 
lution, was the change which had taken place in 
the feelings of the French towards their govern- 
ment, and the monarch who was its head. The 
devoted loyalty of the people to their king had 
been for several ages the most marked characteris- 
tic of the nation ; it was their honour in their own 
eyes, and matter of contempt and ridicule in those 
of the English, because it seemed in its excess to 
swallow up all ideas of patriotism. That very 
excess of loyalty, however, was founded not on a 
servile, but upon a generous principle. France is 
ambitious, fond of military glory, and willingly 
identifies herself with the fame acquired by her 
soldiers. Down to the reign of Louis XV., the 
French monarch was, in the eyes of his subjects, a 
general, and the whole people an army. An army 
must be under severe discipline, and a general must 
possess absolute power; but the soldier feels no 
degradation from the restraint which is necessary 
to his profession, and without which he cannot be 
led to conquest. 

Every true Frenchman, therefore, submitted, 
without scruple, to that abridgement of personal 
liberty which appeared necessary to render the 
monarch great, and France victorious. The king, 
according to this system, was regarded less as an 
individual than as the representative of the con- 
centrated honour of the kingdom ; and in this senti- 

' [[Se9 Mgeheth, act iv. ic. i. ] 
VOL. VIII. B 
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ment, however extravagant and Qiuxotic, there • 
mingled much that was generous, patriotic, and 
disinterested. The same feeling was awakened, 
after all the changes of the Revolution, by the 
wonderful successes of the Individual of whom the 
future volumes are to treat, and who transferred 
in many instances to his own person, by deeds 
almost exceeding credibility, the species of devoted 
attachment with which France formerly regarded 
the ancient line of her kings. 

The nobility shared with the king in the advan- 
tages which this predilection spread around him. 
If the monarch was regarded as the chief ornament 
of the conmiunity, they were the minor gems by 
whose lustre that of the crown was relieved or 
adorned. If he was the supreme general of the 
state, they were the officers attached to his person, 
and necessary to the execution of his commands, 
each in his degree bound to advance the honour 
and glory of the common country. When such 
sentiments were at their height, there could be no 
murmm*ing against the peculiar privileges of the 
nobility, any more than against the almost absolute 
authority of the monarch. Each had that rank in 
the state which was regarded as his birth-right, and 
for one of the lower orders to repine that he enjoy- 
ed not the immunities peculiar to the noblesse, 
would have been as unavailing, and as foolish, as 
to lament that he was not born to an independent 
estate. Thus, the Frenchman, contented, though 
with an illusion, laughed, danced, and indulged all . 
the gaiety of his national character, in circumstances 
under which his insular neighbours would have 
thought the slightest token of patience dishonour- 
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able and degrading. The distress or privation 
which the French plebeian su£Fered in his own 
person, was made up to him in imagination by his 
interest in the national glory. 

Was a citizen of Paris postponed in rank to the 
lowest military officer, he consoled himself by read- 
ing the victories of the French arms in the Gazette ; 
and was he unduly and unequally taxed to support 
the expense of the crown, still the public feasts 
which were given, and the palaces which were 
built, were to him a source of compensation. He 
looked on at the Carousal, he admired the splendour 
of Versailles, and enjoyed a reflected share of their 
splendour, in recollecting that they displayed the 
magnificence of his country. This state of things, 
however illusory, seemed, while the illusion lasted, to 
realize the wish of those legislators, who have endea- 
voured to form a general fund of national happiness, 
irom which each individual is to draw his personal 
share of enjoyment. If the monarch enjoyed the 
display, of his own grace and agility, while he 
hunted, or rode at the ring, the spectators had their 
share of pleasure in witnessing it : if Louis had the 
satisfaction of beholding the splendid piles of Ver- 
sailles and the Louvre arise at his command, the 
subject admired them when raised, and his real 
portion of pleasure was not, perhaps, inferior to 
that of the founder. The people were like men 
inconveniently placed in a crowded theatre, who 
tkink little of the personal inconveniences they are 
subjected to by the heat and pressure, while their 
mind is engrossed by the splendours of the repre- 
sentation. In short, not only the political opinions 
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of Frenchmen, but their actual feelings, were, in 
the earlier days of the eighteenth century, express* 
ed in the motto which they chose for their national 
palace ; — " Earth hath no nation like the French — 
no Nation a City like Paris, or a King like Louis.'' 
The French enjoyed this assumed superiority 
with the less chance of being undeceived, that they 
listened not to any voice from other lands, which 
pointed out the deiiciences in the frame of govern- 
ment under which they lived, or which hinted the 
superior privileges enjoyed by the subjects of a 
more free state. The intense love of our own 
country, and admiration of its constitution, is usually 
accompanied with a contempt or dislike of foreign 
states, and their modes of government. The French^ 
in the reign of Louis XIV., enamoured of their 
own institutions, regarded those of other nations as 
im worthy of their consideration; and if they paused 
for a moment to gaze on the complicated constitu- 
tion of their great rival, it was soon dismissed as a 
subject totally unintelligible, with some expression 
of pity, perhaps, for the poor sovereign who had 
the iU luck to preside over a government embar- 
rassed by so many restraints and limitations.^ Yet, 
into whatever political errors the French people 
were led by the excess of liieir loyalty, it would be 
imjust to brand them as a nation of a mean and 
slavish spirit. Servitude infers dishonour, and dis- 
honour to a Frenchman is the last of evils. Burke 
more justly reg^ded them as a people misled to 

^ The old French proverb bore,— 

" Le roi d'Angleteire, 
EltleKoid*Eofer'' 
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their disadvantage, by high and romantic ideas of 
honour and fidelity, and who, actuated by a prin- 
ciple of public spirit in their submission to their 
monarch, worshipped, in his person, the Fortune of 
France, their common country. 

During the reign of Louis XIV., every thing 
tended to support the sentiment which connected 
the national honour with the wars and undertak- 
ings of the king. His success, in the earlier years 
of his reig^, was splendid, and he might be regard- 
ed for many years, as the dictator of Europe. 
During this period, the universal opinion of his 
talents, together with his successes abroad, and his 
magnificence at home, fostered the idea that the 
Grand Monarque was in himself the tutelar deity, 
and only representative, of the great nation whose 
powers he wielded. Sorrow and desolation came 
on his latter years ; but be it said to the honour of 
the French people, that the devoted allegiance they 
had paid to Louis in prosperity, was not withdrawn 
when fortune seemed to have turned her back upon 
her original favourite. France poured her yoatii 
forth as readily, if not so gaily, to repair the defeats 
of her monarch's old age, as she had previously 
3rielded them to secure and extend the victories of 
his early reign. Louis had perfectly succeeded in 
establishing the crown as the sole pivot upon which 
public affairs turned, and in attaching to his person, 
as the representative of France, all the importance 
which in other countries is given to the great body 
of the nation. 

Nor had the spirit of the French monarchy, m 
furrounding itself with all the dignity of absolute 
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power, failed to secure the support of those auxili- 
aries which have the most extended influence upon 
the public mind, by engaging at once religion and 
literature in defence of its authority. The Gallican 
Church, more dependent upon the monarch, and 
less so upon the Pope, than is usual in Catholic 
countries, gave to the power of the crown all the 
mysterious and supernatural terrors annexed to an 
origin in divine right, and directed against those 
who encroached on the limits of the royal preroga- 
tive, or even ventured to scrutinize too minutely 
the foundation of its authority, the penalties annex- 
ed to a breach of the divine law. Louis XIV. 
repaid this important service by a constant, and 
even scrupulous attention to observances prescribed 
by the church, which strengthened, in the eyes of 
the public, the alliance so strictly formed betwixt 
the altar and the throne. Those who look to the 
private morals of the monarch may indeed form 
some doubt of the sincerity of his religious pro- 
fessions, considering how little they influenced his 
practice ; and yet when we reflect upon the fre- 
quent inconsistencies of mankind in this particular, 
we may hesitate to charge with hypocrisy a conduct, 
which was dictated perhaps as much by conscience 
as by political convenience. Even judging more 
severely, .it must be allowed that hypocrisy, though 
so different from religion, indicates its existence, 
as smoke points out that of pure fire. Hypocrisy 
cannot exist unless religion be to a certain extent 
held in esteem, because no one would be at the 
trouble to assume a mask which was not respect- 
able, and so far compliance with the external forms 
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of religion is a tribute paid to the doctrines which 
it teaches. The hypocrite assumes a virtue if he 
has it not, and the example of his conduct may be 
salutary to others, though his pretensions to piety 
are wickedness to Him, who trieth the heart and 
reins. 

On the other hand, the Academy formed by the 
^vily Richelieu served to unite the literature of 
France into one focus, under the immediate pa- 
tronage of the crown, to whose bounty its profess- 
ors were taught to look even for the very means of 
subsistence. The greater nobles caught this ardour 
of patronage from the sovereign, and as the latter 
pensioned and supported the principal literary cha- 
racters of his reign, the former granted shelter and 
support to others of the same rank, who were 
lodged at their hotels, fed at their tables, and were 
admitted to their society upon terms somewhat 
less degrading than those which were granted to 
artists and musicians, and who gave to the Great, 
knowledge or amusement in exchange for the hos- 
pitality they received. Men in a situation so 
subordinate, could only at first accommodate their 
compositions to the taste and interest of their pro- 
tectors. They heightened by adulation and flattery 
the claims of the king and the nobles upon the 
community; and the nation, indifferent at that 
time to all literature which was not of native 
growth, felt their respect for their own govern- 
ment enhanced and extended by the works of those 
men of genius who flourished under its protection. 

Such was the system of French monarchy, and 
such it remained, in outward show at least, until 
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the peace of Fontainbleau. But its foundation had 
been gradually undermined ; public opinion had 
undergone a silent but almost a total change^ and 
it might be compared to some ancient tower sway- 
ed from its base by the lapse of time, and waiting 
the first blast of a hurricane, or shock of an earth- 
quake, to be prostrated in the dust. How the l^se 
of half a century, or little more, could have pro- 
duced a change so total, must next be considered ; 
and this can only be done by viewing separately 
the various changes which the lapse of years had 
produced on the various orders of the state. 

First, then, it is to be observed, that in these 
latter times the wasting effects of luxury and vanity 
had totally ruined the greater part of the French 
nobility, a word which, in respect of that country, 
comprehended what is called in Britain the nobility 
and gentry, or natural aristocracy of the kingdonoi. 
This body, during the reign of Louis XIV., 
though far even then from supporting the part 
which their fathers had acted in history, yet existed, 
as it were, through their remembrances, and dis- 
guised their dependance upon the throne by the 
outward show of fortune, as well as by the conse- 
quence attached to hereditary right. They were 
one step nearer the days, not then totally forgotten, 
when the nobles of France, with their retainers, 
actually formed the army of the kingdom ; and 
they still presented, to the imagination at least, 
the descendants of a body of chivalrous heroes, 
ready to tread in the path of their ancestors, should 
the times ever render necessary the calling forth 
the Ban, or Arrive- Ban — ^the feudal array of the 
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Gallic chivalry. But this delusion had passed 
away ; the defence of states was intrusted in 
France, as in other countries, to the exertions of a 
standing army ; and, in the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century, the nohles of France presented a 
melancholy contrast to their predecessors. 

The number of the order was of itself sufficient 
to diminish its consequence. It had been impru- 
dently increased by new creations. There were 
in the kingdom about eighty thousand families en- 
joying the privileges of nobility; and the order 
was divided into di£Ferent classes, which looked on 
each other with mutual jealousy and contempt. 

The first general distinction was betwixt the 
Ancient, and Modern, or new noblesse. The for- 
mer were nobles of old creation, whose ancestors 
had obtained their rank from real or supposed ser- 
vices rendered to the nation in her councils or her 
battles. The new nobles had found an easier 
access to the same elevation, by the purchase of 
territories, or of offices, or of letters of nobility, 
any of which easy modes invested the owners with 
titles and rank, often held by men whose wealth 
had been accumulated in mean and sordid occupa- 
tions, or by farmers-general, and financiers, whom 
the people considered as acquiring their fortunes 
at the expense of the state. These numerous ad- 
ditions to the privileged body of nobles accorded 
ill with its original composition, and introduced 
schism and disunion into the body itself. The de- 
scendants of the ancient chivalry of France looked 
with scorn upon the new men, who, rising perhaps 
from the very lees of the people, claimed from 
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superior wealth a share in the privileges of the 
aristocracy. 

Again, secondly, there was, amongst the ancient 
nohles themselves, but too ample room for division 
between the upper and wealthier class of nobility, 
who had fortunes adequate to maintain their rank, 
and the much more numerous body, whose poverty 
rendered them pensioners upon the state for the 
means of supporting their dignity. Of about one 
thousand houses, of which the ancient noblesse is 
computed to have consisted, there were not above 
two or three hundred families who had retained 
the means of maintaining their rank without the 
assistance of the crown. Their claims to monopo- 
lize commissions in the army, and situations in the 
government, together with their exemption irom 
taxes, were their sole resources ; resources bur- 
densome to the state, and odious to the people, 
without being in the same degree beneficial to 
those who enjoyed them. Even in military ser- 
vice, which was considered as their birth-right, the 
nobility of the second class were seldom permitted 
to rise above a certain limited rank. Long service 
might exalt one of them to the grade of lieutenant- 
colonel, or the government of some small town, but 
all the better rewards of a life spent in the army 
were reserved for nobles of the highest order. It 
followed as a matter of course, that amidst so many 
of this privileged body who languished in poverty, 
and could not rise from it by the ordinary paths of 
industry, some must have had recourse to loose and 
dishonourable practices ; and that gambling-houses 
and places of debauchery should have been fre- 
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quented and patronised by individuals, whose an- 
cient descent, titles, and emblems of nobility, did 
not save them from the suspicion of very disho- 
nourable conduct, the disgrace of which affected 
the character of liie whole body. 

There must be noticed a third classification of 
the order, into the Haute Noblesse, or men of the 
highest rank, most of whom spent their lives at 
court, and in discharge of the great offices of the 
crown and state, and the Noblesse Campagnardoy 
who continued to reside upon their patrimonial 
estates in the provinces. 

The noblesse of the latter class had fallen gra- 
dually into a state of general contempt, which was 
deeply to be regretted. They were ridiculed and 
scorned by the courtiers, who despised the rusticity 
of their manners, and by the nobles of newer crea- 
tion, who, conscious of their own wealth, contemned 
the poverty of these ancient but decayed famiHes. 
The '^ bold peasant" himself, is not more a king- 
dom's pride than is the plain country gentleman, 
.who, living on his own means, and amongst his 
own people, becomes the natural protector and 
referee of the farmer and the peasant, and in case 
of need, either the firmest assertor of their rights 
and his own against the aggressions of the crown, 
or the independent and undaunted defender of the 
crown's rights, against the innovations of political 
fanaticism.. In La Vendee alone, the nobles had 
united their interest and their fortune with those of 
the peasants who cultivated their estates, and 
there alone were they found in their proper and 
honourable character of proprietors residing on 
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their own domains, and discharging the duties 
which are inalienably attached to the owner of 
landed property. And — mark-worthy circmn- 
stance ! — in La Vendee alone was any stand made 
in behalf of the ancient proprietors, constitution, or 
religion of France ; for there alone the nobles and 
the cultivators of the soil held towards each other 
their natural and proper relations of patron and 
•client, faithful dependents, and generous and a£Peo- 
tionate * superiors.^ • In the other provinces of 
France, the nobility, speaking generally, possessed 
neither power nor influence among the peasantry, 
while the population around them was guided and 
influenced by men belonging to the church, to the 
law, or to business ; classes which were in general 
better educated, better informed, and possessed of 
more talent and knowledge of the world, than tlie 
poor Noblesse Campagnarde, who seemed as much 
limited, caged, and imprisoned, within the restraints 
«f their rank, as if they had been shut up within 
the dungeons of their ruinous chateaux ; and who 
had only their titles and dusty parchments to 
oppose to the real superiority of wealth and infor- 
mation so generally to be found in the class which 
they affected to despise. Hence, S^gur describes 
the country gentlemen of his younger days as 
punctilious, ignorant, and quarrelsome, shunned by 
the better-informed of the middle classes, idle and 
^lissipated, and wasting their leisure hours in co£Fee- 
liouses, theatres, and billiard-rooms.^ 

* [See the Memoirs of tlie Marchioness De La Rochejaquddn* 

48.] 

' [S^gtir*e Memoirs, toI. i. p. 76.] 
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The more wealthy families, and the high no- 
blesse, as they were called, saw this degradation of 
the inferior part of their order without pity, or 
rather with pleasure. These last had risen as 
much above their natural duties, as the rural nobi- 
lity had sunk beneath them. They had too well 
followed the course which Richelieu had contrived 
to recommend to their fathers, and instead of act- 
ing as the natural chiefs and leaders of the nobility 
and gentry of the provinces, they were continually 
engaged in intriguing fi)r charges round the king's 
person, for posts in the administration, for addi- 
tional titles and decorations — ^for all and every 
thing which could make the successful courtier, and 
distinguish him from the independent noble. Their 
education and habits also were totally unfavourable 
to grave or serious thought and exertion. If the 
trumpet had sounded, it would have found a ready 
echo in their bosoms ; but light literature at best, 
and much more frequently siUy and frivolous 
amusements, a constant pursuit of pleasure, and a 
perpetual succession of intrigues, either of love or 
petty politics, made their character, in time of 
peace, approach in insignificance to that of the 
women of the court, whom it was the business of 
their lives to captivate and amuse.^ There were 
noble exceptions, but in general the order, in every 
thing but military courage, had assumed a trivial 

' For a curiout picture of the life of the French nobles of 
fifty years since, see the first volume of Madame Genlis's Me» 
nunrs. Had there been any more solid pursuits in society than 
the gay trifles she so pleasantlj describes, they could not haTt 
cwaped so inteUi ynt an obterfen 
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and effeminate character, from which patriotic 
sacrifices, or masculine wisdom, were scarcely to be 
expected. 

While the first nobles of France were engaged 
in these frivolous pursuits, their procureurs, bailifib, 
stewards, intendants, or by whatever name tlieir 
agents and managers were designated, enjoyed the 
real influence which their constituents rejected as 
beneath them, rose into a degree of authority and 
credit, which eclipsed recollection of the distant and 
regardless proprietor, and formed a rank in the 
state not very difierent from that of the middle- 
men in Ireland. These agents were necessarily of 
plebeian birth, and their profession reqmred that 
they should be familiar with the details of public 
business, which they administered in the name of 
their seigneurs. Many of this condition gained 
power and wealth in the course of the Revolution^ 
thus succeeding, like an able and intelligent vizier, 
to the power which was forfeited by the idle and 
voluptuous sultan. Of the high noblesse it might 
witli truth be said, that they still formed the grace 
of the court of France, though they had ceased to 
be its defence. They were accomplished, brave, 
full of honour, and in many instances endowed 
with talent. But the communication was broken 
ofi^ betwixt them and the subordinate orders, over 
whom, in just degree, they ought to have possessed 
a natural influence. The chain of gradual and 
insensible connexion was rusted by time, in almost 
aU its dependencies ; forcibly distorted, and con- 
temptuously wrenched asunder, in many. The 
noble had neglected and flung from him the most- 
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precious jewel in his coronet — the love and respect 
of the country-gentleman, the farmer, and the 
peasant, an advantage so natural to his condition in 
a well-constituted society, and founded upon prin- 
ciples so estimable, that he who contemns or des- 
troys it, is guilty of little less than high treason, 
both to his own rank, and to the community in 
general. Such a change, however, had taken 
place in France, so that the noblesse might be 
compared to a court-sword, the hilt carved, orna- 
mented, and g^ded, such as might grace a day of 
parade, but the blade gone, or composed of the 
most worthless materials. 

It only remains to be mentioned, that there 
subsisted, besides all the distinctions we have no- 
ticed, an essential di£Ference in political opinions 
among the noblesse themselves, considered as a 
body. There were many of the order, who, look- 
ing to the exigencies of the kingdom, were pa- 
triotically disposed to sacrifice their own exclusive 
privileges, in order to afford a chance of its 
regeneration. These of course were disposed to 
favour an alteration or reform in the original 
constitution of France ; but besides these enlight- 
ened individuals, the nobility had the misfortune 
to include many disappointed and desperate men, 
ungratified by any of the advantages which their 
rank made them capable of receiving, and whose 
advantages of birth and education only rendered 
them more deeply dangerous, or more daringly 
profligate. A plebeian, dishonoured by his vices, 
or depressed by the poverty which is their conse- 
quence, sinks easily into the insignificance from • 
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ivhicli wealth or character alone raised him ; bat 
the noble often retains the means, as well as the 
desire, to avenge himself on society, for an expul- 
sion which he feels not the less because he is con- 
scious of deserving it. Such were the debaached 
Roman youth, among whom were found Catiline, 
and associates equal in talents and in depravity t» 
their leader ; and such was the celebrated Mira- 
beau, who, almost expelled from his own class, as 
an irreclaimable profligate, entered the arena of die 
Revolution as a first-rate reformer, and a popular 
advocate of the lower orders. 

The state of the church, that second pillar of the 
throne, was scarce more solid than that of the nobi- 
lity. Generally speaking, it might be said, that, 
for a long time, the higher orders of the clergy had 
ceased to take a vital concern in their profession, or 
to exercise its functions in a manner which inte- 
rested the feelings and affections of men. 

The Catholic Church had grown old, and unfor- 
tunately did not possess the means of renovating 
her doctrines, or improving her constitution, so as 
to keep pace with the enlargement of the human 
understanding. The lofty claims to infallibility 
which she had set up and maintained during the 
middle ages, claims which she could neither re- 
nounce nor modify, now threatened, in more en- 
lightened times, like battlements too heavy for the 
foundation, to be the means of ruining the edifice 
they were designed to defend. Vestigia nuUa re- 
trorsumy continued to be the motto of the Churdi 
of Rome. She could explain nothing, soften no- 
thing, renounce nothing, consistently with her. 
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assertion of impeccability. The whole trash which 
had been accumulated for ages of dai'kness and 
Ignorance, whether consisting of extravagant pre- 
tensions, incredible assertions, absurd doctrines 
which confounded the understanding, or puerile 
ceremonies which revolted the taste, were alike 
incapable of being explained away or abandoned. 
It would certainly have been — ^humanly speaking 
•^advantageous, alike for the Church of Rome, 
and for Christianity in general, that the former had 
possessed the means of relinquishing her extrava- 
gant claims, modifying her more obnoxious doc- 
trines, and retrenching her superstitious ceremonial, 
as increasing knowledge showed the injustice of 
the one, and the absurdity of the other. But this 
power she dared not assume ; and hence, perhaps, 
the great schism which divides the Christian world, 
which might otherwise never have existed, or at 
least not in its present extended and embittered 
state. But, in all events, the Church of Rome, 
retaining the spiritual empire over so large and 
fair a portion of the Christian world, would not 
have been reduced to the alternative of either de- 
fending propositions, which, in the eyes of all 
enlightened men, are altogether untenable, or of 
beholding the most essential and vital doctrines of 
Christianity confounded with them, and the whole 
system exposed to the scorn of the infidel. The 
more enlightened and better informed part of the 
French nation had fallen very generally into the 
latter extreme. 

Infidelity, in attacking the absurd claims and ex* 
travagant doctrines of the Church of Rome>^ had 

VOL. VIII. c 
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artfolly availed herself of those abases, as if they 
had been really apart of the Christian religion ; and 
they whose credulity could not digest the grossest 
articles of the papist creed, thought themselves en* 
titled to conclude, in general, against religion itself^ 
from the abuses engrafted upon it by ignorance and 
priestcraft. The same circumstances which favour- 
ed the assault, tended to weaken the defence. Em- 
barrassed by the necessity of defending the mass of 
human inventions with which their Church had 
obscured and deformed Christianity, the Catholic 
clergy were not the best advocates even in the best 
of causes ; and though there were many brilliant 
exceptions, yet it must be owned that a great part 
of the higher orders of the priesthood gave them- 
selves little trouble about maintaining the doctrines^ 
or extending the influence of the Church, consider- 
ing it only in the light of an asylum, where, under 
the condition of certain renunciations, they enjoyed^ 
in indolent tranquillity, a state of ease and luxury. 
Those who thought on the subject more deeply, 
were contented quietly to repose the safety of the 
Church upon the restrictions on the press, which 
prevented the possibility of free discussion. The 
usual effect followed ; and many who, if manly and 
open debate upon theological subjects had been 
allowed, would doubtless have been enabled to win- 
now the wheat from the chaff, were, in the state of 
darkness to which they were reduced, led to reject 
Christianity itself, along with the corruptions of the 
Romish Church, and to become absolute infidels 
instead of reformed Christians. 

The long and violent dispute also betwixt the 
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Jesuits and the Jansenists, had for many years 
tended to lessen the general consideration for the 
Church at large, and especially for the higher orders 
of the clergy. In that quarrel, much had taken 
place that was disgraceful. The mask of religion 
has been often used to cover more savage and ex* 
tensive persecutions, but at no time did the spirit 
of intrigue, of personal malice, of slander and cir- 
cumvention, appear more disgustingly from under 
the sacred disguise ; and in the eyes of the thought- 
less and the vulgar, the geuerid cause of religion 
suffered in proportion. 

The number of the clergy who were thus indif- 
ferent to doctrine or duty, was greatly increased^ 
since the promotion to the great benefices had 
ceased to be distributed with regard to the morals^ 
piety, talents, and erudition of the candidates, but 
was bestowed among the younger branches of the 
noblesse, upon men who were at little pains to re- 
concile the looseness of their former habits and opi- 
nions with the sanctity of their new profession, and 
who, embracing the Church solely as a means of 
maintenance, were little calculated by their lives or 
learning to extend its consideration. Among other 
vile innovations of the celebrated regent, Duke of 
Orleans, he set the most barefiiced example of suc& 
dishonourable preferment, and had increased ia 
proportion the contempt entertained for the hier- 
archy, even in its highest dignities, since how was 
it possible to respect the purple itself, after it had 
covered the shoulders of the infamous Dubois ?^ 

' [" A person of mem extraction, remarkable only tow %Sb 
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It might have been expected, and it was doubt* 
less in a great measure the case, that the respect 
paid to the cliaracters and efficient utility of the 
curates, upon whom, generally speaking, the charge 
of souls actually devolved, might have made up for 
the want of consideration withheld from the higher 
orders of the Church. There can be no doubt that 
this respectable body of churchmen possessed great 
and deserved influence over their parishioners ; but 
then they were themselves languishing under po- 
verty and neglect, and, as human beings, cannot be 
supposed to have viewed with indifference their 
superiors enjoying wealth and ease, while in some 
cases they dishonoured the robe they wore, and in: 
others disowned the doctrines they were appointed 
to teach. Alive to feelings so natural, and ming* 
ling with the middling classes, of which they formed 
a most respectable portion, they must necessarily 
have become embued with their principles and 
opinions, and a very obvious train of reasoning 
would extend the consequences to their own con- 
vices, had been employed in correcting the Regent's tasks, and, 
hy a servile complacence for all his inclinations, had acquired an 
ascendency over his pupil, which he abused, for the purpose of 
corrupting his morals, debasing his character, and ultimately 
Tendering his administration an object of universal indignation. 
Soon after his patron's accession to power, Dubois was admitted 
into the council of state. He asked for the Archbishopric of 
Cambray. Unaccustomed as he was to delicate scruples, the 
Hegent was startled at the idea of encountering the scandal to 
which such a prostitution of honours must expose him. He, 
however, ultimately yielded. This man, one of the most profli* 
gate that ever existed, was actually married at the time he reeei* 
▼ed Catholic orders, but he suborned the witnesses, and contri- 
▼ed to have the parish registers, which might have deposed agaioit 
liiDi destroyed." — See Lacrbtelle, torn i. p. 348.] 
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dition. If the state was encumbered rather than 
benefited by the privileges of the higher order, was 
not the Church in the same condition? And if 
secular rank was to be thrown open as a general 
object of ambition to the able and the worthy, ought 
not the dignities of the Church to be rendered more 
accessible to those, who, in humility and truth, dis- 
charged the toilsome duties of its inferior offices, 
and who might therefore claim, in due degree of 
succession, to attain higher preferment? There 
can be no injustice in ascribing to this body senti- 
ments, which might have been no less just regard- 
ing the Church than advantageous to themselves ; 
and, accordingly, it was not long before this body 
of churchmen showed distinctly, that their political 
views were the same with those of the Third 
Estate, to which they solemnly united themselves^ 
strengtheningthereby greatly the first revolutionary 
movements. But their conduct, when they beheld 
the whole system of their religion aimed at, should 
acquit the French clergy of the charge of self-inte- 
rest, since no body, considered as such, ever showed 
itself more willing to encounter persecution, and 
submit to privation for conscience' sake. 

While the Noblesse and the Church, considered 
«is branches of the state, were thus divided amongst 
themselves, and fallen into discredit with the na- 
tion at large; while they were envied for their 
ancient immunities without being any longer feared 
for their power ; while they were ridiculed at once 
and hated for the assumption of a superiority which 
their personal qualities did not always vindicate, 
Ihe lowest order, the Commons^ or, as they were at 
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tbat time termed, the Third Estate, had gradiudlj 
acquired an extent and importance unknown to tlie 
feudal ages, in which originated the ancient diyi- 
sion of the estates of the kingdom. The Third 
Estate no longer, as in the days of Henry IV.» 
consisted merely of the hurghers and petty traders 
in the small towns of a feudal kingdom, bred i^ 
almost as the vassals of the nobles and clergy, by 
whose expenditure they acquired their living. Com- 
merce and colonies had introduced wealth, from 
floorces to which the nobles and the churchmen had 
no access. Not only a very great proportion of the 
disposable capital was in the hands of the Third 
Estate, who thus formed the bulk of the moneyed 
interest of France, but a large share of the landed 
property was also in their possession. 

There was, moreover, the influence which many 
plebeians possessed, as creditors, over those needy 
nobles whom they had supplied with money, while 
another portion of the same class rose into wealth 
and consideration, at the expense of the more opu- 
lent patricians who were ruining themselves. Paria 
had increased to a tremendous extent, and her citi- 
zens had risen to a corresponding degree of consi- 
deration ; and while they profited by the luxury 
and dissipation, both of tlie court and courtiers, had 
become rich in proportion as the government and 
•privileged classes grew poor. Those citizens who 
were thus enriched, endeavoured, by bestowing on 
theu* families all the advantages of good education, 
to counterbalance their inferiority of birth, and to 
qualify their children to support their part in the 
jscenes, to which their altered fortunes, and the pro- 
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spects of the country, appeared to call them. In 
short, it is not too much to say, that the middling 
classes acquired the advantages of wealth, conse- 
quence, and effective power, in a proportion more 
than equal to that in which the nohility had lost 
these attributes. Thus, the Third Estate seemed to 
increase in extent, number, and strength, like a 
waxing inundation, threatening with every increa- 
sing wave to overwhelm the ancient and decayed 
barriers of exclusions and inmaunities, behind which 
the privileged ranks still fortified themselves. 

It was not in the nature of man, that the bold» 
the talented, the ambitious, of a rank which felt its 
own power and consequence, should be long con- 
tented to remain acquiescent in political regula- 
tions, which depressed them in the state of society 
beneath men to whom they felt themselves equal 
in all respects, excepting the factitious circum- 
stances of birth, or of church orders. It was no less 
impossible that they should long continue satisfied 
with the feudal dogma, which exempted the no- 
blesse from taxes, because they served the nation 
with their sword, and the clergy, because they 
propitiated Heaven in its favour with their prayers. 
The maxim, however true in the feudal ages when 
it originated, had become an extravagant legal 
fiction in the eighteenth century, when all the 
world knew that both the noble soldier and the 
priest were paid for the services they no longer 
rendered to the state, while the roturier had both 
valour and learning to fight his own battles and 
perform his own devotions ; and when, in fact, it 
was their arms which combated, and their learning 
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which enlightened the state, rather than those of 
the privileged orders.^ 

Thus, a body, opulent and important, and carry- 
ing along with their claims the sympathy of the 
whole people, were arranged in formidable array 
against the privileges of the nobles and clergy, and 
bound to further the approaching changes by the 
strongest of human ties, emulation and self-interest. 

The point was stated with unusual frankness by 
Emeri, a distinguished member of the National 
Assembly, and a man of honour and talent. In 
the course of a confidential communication with 
the celebrated Marquis de Bouille, the latter had 
avowed his principles of royalty, and his detesta- 
tion of the new constitution, to which he said he 
only rendered obedience, because the King had 
sworn to maintain it. <' You are right, being 
yourself a nobleman," replied Emeri, with equal can- 
dour ; *^ and had I been born noble, such would have 
been my principles ; but I, a plebeian Avocat, must 
naturally desire a revolution, and cherish that con- 
stitution which has called me, and those of my 
rank, out of a state of degradation."^ 

Considering the situation, tlierefore, of the three 
separate bodies, which, before the revolutionary 
impulse commenced, were the constituent parts of 
the kingdom of France, it was evident, that in case 
of a collision, the Nobles and Clergy might esteem 
themselves fortunate, if, divided as they were among 
themselves, they could maintain an effectual defence 
of the whole, or a portion of their privileges, while 

' [Thiers, Histoire de la Rev. Fran^. torn. i. p. 34.] 
* [Memoires de Bouill^, p. 289.] 
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the Third Estate, confident in their numbers and in 
their unanimity, were rea4y to assail and carry by 
storm the whole system, over the least breach 
which might be effected in the ancient constitution. 
Lally Tolendal gave a comprehensive view of the 
state of parties in these words : — " The commons 
desired to conquer, the nobles to preserve what 
they already possessed. The clergy stood inactive, 
resolved to join the victorious party. If there was 
a man in France who wished for concord and 
peace, it was the king." ^ 

' [Plaidoyer pour Louis Seize, 1793.3 
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CHAPTER II. 

Siate of F^'mice continued — State of Public Opinic 

cf Letters encouraged by the Great — Disadvtxntages in- 
tending this Patronage — Licentious tendency of tie 
French Literature — Their Irreligious and Infidel Op^ 
nions — Free Opinions on Politics perniUted to be ex^ 
pressed in an abstract and speculative, but not in a 
practical Form — Disezdvantages arising from the Stqh 
pression of Free Discussion — Anglomania — Share cf 

; France in the American War — Disposition of the Troops 

■ who returned from. America, 

We have viewed France as it stood in its grand 
political divisions previous to the Revolution^ and 
we have seen that there existed strong motives for 
change, and that a great force was prepared to level 
institutions which were crumbling to pieces of 
themselves. It is now necessary to review the 
state of the popular mind, and consider upon what 
principles, and to what extent, the approaching* 
changes were likely to operate, and at what point 
they might be expected to stop. Here, as with 
respect to the ranks of society, a tacit but almost 
total change had been operated in the feelings and 
sentiments of the public, principally occasioned^ 
doubtless, by the great ascendency acquired by 
literature — ^that tree of knowledge of good and 
evil, which, amidst the richest and most whole- 
some fruits, bears others, fair in show, and sweet 
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to the taste, but having the properties of the most 
deadly poison. 

The French, the most ingenious people in Eu- 
rope, and the most susceptible of those pleasures 
which arise from conversation and literary discus- 
sion, had early called in the assistance of men of 
genius to enhance their relish for society. The 
nobles, without renouncing their aristocratic supe- 
riority, — ^which, on the contrary, was rendered 
more striking by the contrast, — ^permitted literary 
talents to be a passport into their saloons. The 
wealthy financier, and opulent merchant, emulated 
the nobility in this as in other articles of taste and 
splendour ; and their coteries, as well as those of 
the aristocracy, were open to men of letters, who 
were in many cases contented to enjoy luxm'y at 
the expense of independence. Assuredly this spe- 
cies of patronage, while it often flowed from the 
vanity or egotism of the patrons, was not much cal- 
culated to enhance the character of those who were 
protected. Professors of literature, thus ming- 
ling in the society of the noble and the weal- 
thy upon sufferance, held a rank scarcely high«* 
than that of musicians or actors, from amongst 
whom individuals have often, by their talents and 
character, become members of the best society, 
while the castes, to which such individuals belong, 
remain in general exposed to the most humiliating 
contempt. The lady of quality, who smiled on the 
man of letters, and the man of rank, who admitted 
him to his intimacy, still retained their conscious- 
ness that he was not like themselves, formed out 
of the " porcelain day of the earth ;" and even 
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while receiving their bounties, or participating in 
their pleasures, the favourite savant must often 
have been disturbed by the reflection, that he was 
only considered as a creature of sufferance, whom 
the caprice of fashion, or a sudden reaction of the 
ancient etiquette, might fling out of the society 
where he was at present tolerated. Under this 
disheartening, and even degrading inferiority, the 
man of letters might be tempted invidiously to 
compare the luxurious style of living at whicli he 
sat a permitted guest, with his own paltry hired 
apartment, and scanty and uncertain chance of 
i$upport. And even those of a nobler mood, when 
they had conceded to their benefactors all the 
gratitude they could justly demand, must some- 
times have regretted their own situation, 

" Condenin*d as needy supplicants to wait. 
While ladies interpose and slaves debate." i 

It followed, that many of the men of letters, 
thus protected, became enemies of the persons, as 
well as tlie rank of their patrons ; as, for example, 
no one in the course of the Revolution expressed 
greater hatred to the nobility than Champfort,*the 
favourite and favoured secretary of the Prince of 
Conde. Occasions, too, must frequently have oc- 
curred, in which the protected person was almost 
inevitably forced upon comparing his own natural 
and acquired talents with those of his aristocratic 
patron, and the result could not be other than a 
dislike of the institutions which placed him so far 

'[Johnson's Vanity of Human WisheM,"] 
* f See his Maximtt et Pent^et, &c. &c. He died by his own 
liand, in 1794.] 
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l)eliind persons whom, but for those prescribed 
limits, he must have passed in the career of honour 
and distinction. 

Hence arose that frequent and close enquiry into 
the origin of ranks, that general system of impugn- 
ing the existing regulations, and appealing to the 
original states of society in vindication of the ori- 
ginal equality of mankind — Whence those ingenious 
arguments, and eloquent tirades in favour of pri- 
mitive and even savage independence, which the 
patricians of the day read and applauded with such 
a smile of mixed applause and pity, as they would 
have given to the reveries of a crazed poet, while 
the inferior ranks, participating the feelings under 
which they were written, caught the ardour of the 
eloquent authors, and rose from the perusal with 
minds prepared to act, whenever action should be 
necessary to realize a vision so flattering. 

It might have been expected that those belong- 
ing to the privileged classes at least, would have 
caught the alarm, from hearing doctrines so fatal to 
their own interests avowed so boldly, and main- 
tained with so much talent. It might have been 
thought that they would have started, when Ray- 
nal proclaimed to the nations of the earth that they 
could only be free and happy when they had over- 
thrown every throne and every altar ; ^ but no 

* ^Revolution of America, 1781, pp. 44, 58. When, how- 
ever, Raynal beheld the abuse of liberty in the progresi of the 
French Revolution, he attempted to retrieve his errors. In May, 
1791, he addressed to the Constituent Assembly a most eloquent 
letter, in which he says, " I am, I own to you, deeply afflicted 
at the crimes which plunge this empire into mourning It is true 
that I am to look back with horror at myself for being one oC 
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such alarm was taken. Men of rank considered 
liberal principles as the fashion of the day, and em* 
braced them as the readiest mode of showing^ thai 
they were above vulgar prejudices. In short, they 
adopted political opinions as they put on round 
hats and jockey-coats, merely because they were 
current in good society. They assumed the tone of 
philosophers as they would have done that of Ar- 
cadian shepherds at a masquerade, but without any 
more thoughts of sacrificing their own rank and 
immunities in the one case, than of actually driving 
their flocks a-field in the other. Count S%nr gives 
a most interesting account of the opinions of the 
young French nobles, in which he himself partook 
at this eventful period. 

« Impeded in this light career hy the antiquated pride «f 
tlie old court, the irksome etiquette of the old order of things 
the severity of the old clergy, the aversion of our parents to 
our new fashions and our costumes, which were favourable 
to the principles of equality, we felt disposed to adopt with 
enthusiasm the philosophical doctrines professed by literary 
men, remarkable for their boldness and their wit. Voltaire 
seduced our imagination ; Rousseau touched our hearts ; We 
felt a secret pleasure in seeing that their attacks were directed 
against an old fabric, which presented to ns a Gothic and ri- 
diculous appearance. We were thus pleased at this petty w|ff» 
although it was undermining our own ranks and privll^reg^ 
and the remains of our ancient power ; but we felt not these 
attacks personally ; we merely witnessed them. It was as yet 
but a war of words and paper, which did not appear to m 
to threaten the superiority of existence we enjoyed, consoli* 
dated as we thought it, by a possession of many centuries* 



those who, by feeling a noble indignation against ambitiouB 
power, may have furnished arms to licentioiisness." Raynal was 
deprived of all his property during the Revolution* and died in 
poverty in 1796.] 
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* * * We werepl eased with the courage of liberty, what- 
ever language it assumed, and with the convenience of equality. 
There is a satisfaction in descending from a high rank, as long 
as the resumption of it is thought to be free and unobstructed ; 
and regardless, therefore, of consequences, we enjoyed oar 
patrician advantages, together with the sweets of a plebeian 
philosophy." * 

We anxiously desire not to be mistaken. It ig 
not the purport of these remarks to blame the 
French aristocracy for extending their patronage 
to learning and to genius. The purpose was ho- 
nourable to themselves, and fraught with high ad- 
Tantages to the progress of society. The favour 
of the Great supplied the want of public encourage- 
ment, and fostered talent which otherwise might 
never have produced its important and inappreci- 
able fruits. But it had been better for France, her 
nobility, and her literature, had the patronage been 
extended in some manner which did not intimately 
associate the two classes of men. The want of in- 
dependence of circumstances is a severe if not an 
absolute check to independence of spirit ; and thus 
it often happened, that, to gratify the passions of 
their protectors, or to advance their interest, the 
men of letters were involved in the worst and most 
scandalous labyrinths of tracasseriey slander, and 
malignity ; that they were divided into desperate 
factions against each other, and reduced to practise 
all those arts of dissimulation, flattery, and intrigue^ 
which are the greatest shame of the literary pro- 
fession. 

As the eighteenth century advanced, the men of 

' fS^nfi Miemoiriy voL u p. 39.] 
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literature rose in importance, and aware of their 
own increasing power in a society which was de- 
pendent on them for intellectual gratification, they 
supported each other in their claims to what began 
to be considered the dignity of a man of letters. 
This was soon carried into extremes, and assumed, 
even in the halls of their protectors, a fanatical vio- 
lence of opinion, and a dogmatical mode of expres- 
sion, which made the veteran Fontenelle declare 
himself terrified for the frightful degree of certainty 
that folks met with every where in society. The 
truth is, that men of letters, being usually men of 
mere theory, have no opportunity of measuring^ the 
opinions which they have adopted upon hypotheti- 
cal reasoning, hy the standard of practical experi- 
ment. They feel their mental superiority to those 
whom they live with, and hecome hahitual believers 
in, and assertors of, their own infallibility. If mo- 
deration, command of passions and of temper, be 
part of philosophy, we seldom find less philosophy 
actually displayed, than by a philosopher in defence 
of a favourite theory. Nor have we found that 
churchmen are so desirous of forming proselytes^ 
or soldiers of extending conquests, as philosophers 
in making converts to their own opinions. 

In France they had discovered the command 
which they had acquired over the public mind, and 
united as they were — and more especially the Cn- 
cyclopedists,^ — they augmented and secured that 
impression, by never permitting the doctrines 
M'hich they wished to propagate to die away upon 

' [Diderot, &c. the conductors of the celebrated EncychpidUJ} 
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tlie public ear. For this purpose, they took care 
these should be echoed, like thunder amongst hills, 
from a hundred different points, presented in a 
hundred new lights, illustrated by a hundred va- 
rious methods, until the public could no longer 
help receiving that as undeniable which they heard 
from so many different quarters. They could also - 
direct every weapon of satirical hostility against 
those who ventured to combat their doctrines, and 
as their wrath was neither easily endured nor paci- 
fied, they drove from the field most of those au- 
thors, who, in opposition to their opinions, might 
Lave exerted themselves as champions of the chorch 
and monarchy. 

We have already hinted at the disadvantages 
which literature experiences, when it is under the 
protection of private individuals of opulence, ra- 
ther than of the public. But in yet another import- 
ant respect, the air of salons^ ruelles and boudoirs^ 
is fatal, in many cases, to the masculine spirit of 
philosophical self-denial which gives dignity to 
literary society. They who make part of the gay 
society of a corrupted metropolis, must lend their 
countenance to follies and vices, if they do not 
themselves practise them; and hence, perhaps, 
French literature, more than any other in Europe, 
has been liable to the reproach of lending its 
powerful arm to undermine whatever was serious 
in morals, or hitherto considered as fixed in prin- 
ciple. Some of their greatest authors, even Mon- 
tesquieu himself, have varied their deep reasonings 
on the origin of government, and the most profound 
problems of philosophy, with licentious tales tend** 

VOL. VHL D 
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ing to inflame the passions. Hence, partaking of 
the license of its professors, the degraded literature 
of modern times called in to its alliance that im- 
morality, which not only Christian, but even hea- 
then philosophy had considered as the greatest 
obstacle to a pure, wise, and happy state of exist- 
ence. The licentiousness which walked abroad in 
such disgusting and undisguised nakedness, -was a 
part of the unhappy bequest left by the Regent 
Duke of Orleans to the country which he gOYern- 
ed. The decorum of the court during the times 
of Louis XI v. had prevented such excesses; if 
there was enough of vice, it was at least decently 
veiled. But the conduct of Orleans and his min- 
ions was marked with open infamy, deep enough 
to have called down, in the age of miracles, an 
immediate judgment from Heaven ; and crimes 
which the worst of the Roman emperors would 
have at least hidden in his solitary Isle of Caprea, 
were acted as publicly as if men had had no eyes, or 
God no thunderbolts.^ 

From this filthy Cocytus flowed those streams of 
impurity which disgraced France during the reign 
of Louis Xy., and which, notwithstanding the 
example of a prince who was himself a model of 
domestic virtue, continued in that of Louis XVI. 
to infect society, morals, and, above all, literature. 
We do not here allude merely to those lighter pieces 
of indecency in which humour and fancy outrun 
the bounds of delicacy. These are to be found in 

' ' [Lftcretelle Hist, de France, torn. i. p. 105 ; Memoiret dm 
Mad. Du Barry, torn. ii. p. 3.] 
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the literature of most nations> and are generally in 
the hands of mere libertines and men of pleasure^ 
80 well acquainted with the practice of vice, that 
the theory cannot make them worse than they are. 
But there was a strain of voluptuous and seducing* 
immorality which pervaded not only the lighter 
and gayer compositions of the French, but tinged 
the writings of those who called the world to ad- 
mire them as poets of the highest mood, or to listen 
as to philosophers of the most lofty pretensions. 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, Montesquieu, — names 
which France must always esteem her highest 
honour, — were so guilty in this particular, that the 
young and virtuous must either altogether abstain 
from works the which are every where the topic of 
ordinary discussion and admiration, or must peruse 
much that is hurtful to delicacy and dangerous to 
morals, in the formation of their future cliaracter. 
The latter alternative was universally adopted ; 
for the curious will read as the thirsty will drink, 
though the cup and page be polluted. 

So far had an indifiPerence to delicacy influenced 
the society of France, and so widely spread was 
this habitual impurity of language and ideas, espe- 
ciiJly among those who pretended to philosophy, 
that Madame Roland, a woman admirable for 
courage and talents, and not, so far as appears, 
ricions in her private morals, not only mentions 
the profligate novels of Louvet as replete with the 
graces of imagination, the salt of criticism, and the 
tone of philosophy, but afiPords the public, in her 
own person, details with which a courtezan of the 
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higher class should be unwilling to Beason her pri* 
yate conversation.^ 

This license, with the corruption of moralsi of 
which it is both the sign and the cause, leads direct* 
ly to feelings the most inconsistent with manly and 
virtuous patriotism. Voluptuousness, and its con- 
sequences, render the libertine incapable of relish 
for what is simply and abstractedly beautiful or 
sublime, whether in literature or in the artSi and 
destroy the taste, while they degrade and blunt the 
understanding. But, above all, such libertinism 
leads to the exclusive pursuit of selfish gratification, 
for egotism is its foundation and its essence. Ergo- 
tism is necessarily the very reverse of patriotism, 
since the one principle is founded exclusively upoa 
the individual's pursuit of his own peculiar objects 
of pleasure or advantage, while the other demands 
a sacrifice, not only of these individual pursuits^ 
but of fortune and life itself, to the cause of the 
public weal. Patriotism has, accordingly, always 
been found to flourish in tliat state of society which 
is most favourable to the stern and manly virtues 
of self-denial, temperance, chastity, contempt of 
luxury, patient exertion, and elevated contempla- 
tion ; and the public spirit of a nation has invaria- 
bly borne a just proportion to its private morals. 

Religion cannot exist where immorality generally 

' The p&rticulart we allude to, tbough suppressed in th» 
■ccond edition of Madame Roland's Memoires, are restored in 
the ** Collection des Memoires r^latifs a la Revolution Fran* 
ffaiae," published at Paris, [56 vols. 8vo.] This is fair play; 
for if the details be disgusting, the light which they cast upon th* 
character of tho tuthor is too valuable to be loit* 
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prevailg, any more than a light can bnm where the 
air is corrupted ; and, accordingly, infidelity was so 
general in France, as to predominate in almost 
every rank of society. The errors of the church 
of Rome, as we have already noticed, connected as 
they are with her ambitious attempts towards 
dominion over men, in their temporal as well as 
spiritual capacity, had long become the argument 
of the philosopher, and the jest of the satirist ; but 
in exploding these pretensions, and holding them 
up to ridicule, the philosophers of the age involved 
with them the general doctrines of Christianity 
Itself; nay, some went so far as not only to deny 
inspiration, but to extinguish, by their sophistry, 
the lights of natural religion, implanted in our 
bosoms as a part of our birth-right. Like the dis-* 
orderly rabble at the time of the Reformation, (but 
with infinitely deeper guilt,) they not only pulled 
down the symbols of idolatry, which igpnorance or 
priestcraft had introduced into the Christian church, 
but sacrilegiously defaced and desecrated the altar 
itself. This work the philosophers, as they termed 
themselves, carried on with such an unlimited and 
eager zeal, as plainly to show that infidelity, as well 
as divinity, hath its fanaticism. An envenomed fury 
against religion and all its doctrines; a prompti- 
tude to avail themselves of every circumstance by 
which Christianity could be misrepresented ; an 
ingenuity in mixing up their opinions in works> 
which seemed the least fitting to involve such dis- 
cussions; above all, a pertinacity in slandering", 
ridiculing, and vilif3ring all who ventured to oppose 
•their principles, distinguished the correspondent! 
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in this celebrated conspiracy against a religioiij 
wliich, however it may be defaced by human inven- 
lions, breathes only that peace on earth, and good 
will to the children of men, which was procLaimed 
by Heaven at its divine origin. 

If these prejudiced and envenomed opponents 
had possessed half the desire of truth, or half the 
benevolence towards mankind, which were eter« 
nally on their lips, they would have formed the 
true estimate of the spirit of Christianity, not from 
the use which had been made of the mere name by 
ambitious priests or enthusiastic fools, but by its 
vital effects upon mankind at large. They would 
have seen, that under its influence a thousand 
brutal and sanguinary superstitions had died away; 
that polygamy had been abolished, and with poly- 
gamy all the obstacles which it offers to domestic 
happiness, as well as to the due education of youth, 
and the natural and gradual civilisation of society. 
They must then have owned, that slavery, which 
they regarded, or affected to regard, with such 
horror, had first been gradually ameliorated, and 
finally abolished by the influence of the Christian 
doctrines — ^that there was no one virtue teaching 
to elevate mankind or benefit society, which was 
not enjoined by the precepts they endeavoured to 
misrepresent and weaken — ^no one vice by which 
humanity is degraded and society endangered, upon 
which Christianity hath not imposed a solemn 
anathema. They might also, in their capacity of 
philosopheii^, have considered the peculiar aptitude 
of the Christian religion, not only to all ranks and 
conditions of mankind, but to all climates and t« 
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all stages of society. Nor ought it to have escaped 
them, that the system contains within itself a key 
to those difficulties, doubts, and mysteries, by which 
the human mind is agitated, so soon as it is raised 
beyond the mere objects which interest the senses. 
Milton has made the maze of metaphysics, and the 
bewildering state of mind which they engender, a 
part of the employment, and perhaps of the punish^ 
ment, of the lower regions.^ Christianity alone 
offers a clew to this labyrinth, a solution to these 
melancholy and discouraging doubts ; and however 
its doctrines may be hard to unaided flesh and 
blood, yet explaining as they do the system of the 
universe, which without them is so incomprehen- 
sible, and through their practical influence render- 
ing men in all ages more worthy to act their part 
in the general plan, it seems wonderful how those^ 
whose professed pursuit was wisdom, should have 
looked on religion not alone with that indifference, 
which was the only feeling evinced by the heathen 
philosophers towards the gross mythology of their 
time, but with hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness. One would rather have expected, th^t after 
such a review, men professing the real spirit which 
searches after truth and wisdom, if unhappily they 
were still unable to persuade themselves that a reli- 
gion so worthy of the Deity (if such an expression 
may be used) had emanated directly from revela- 
tion, might have had the modesty to lay their 

>. r" Othen apnrt sat on a hill retirM, 
In thoughts more elevatt>» and rpanon'd high 
Of providence, fureknowledge, will, and fate* 
Fix'd fate. free. will, foreknowledge absolute. 
And found no end, in wand'ring mazes lot»t." 

Far. hon, b. U.} 
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finger on their lip and distrust their own judgcmenty 
instead of disturbing the faith of others ; or, if con* 
finned in their incredulity, might hare taken the 
leisure to compute at least what was to be gained 
by rooting up a tree which bore such goodly Iruits^ 
without having the means of replacing it by aught 
which could produce the same advantage to the 
commonwealth. 

Unhappily blinded by self-conceit, heated with 
the ardour of controversy, gratifying their literary 
pride by becoming members of a league, in which 
kings and princes were included, and procuring^ 
followers by flattering the vanity of some, and sti- 
mulating the cupidity of others, the men of the 
most distinguished parts in France became allied 
in a sort of anti-crusade against Christianity, and 
indeed against religious principles of every kind* 
How they succeeded is too universally known; 
and when it is considered that these men of letters^ 
who ended by degrading the morals, and destroy- 
ing the religion of so many of the citizens of France, 
had been first called into public estimation by the 
patronage of the higher orders, it is impossible not 
to think of the Israelitish champion, who, brought 
into the house of Dagon to make sport for the 
festive assembly, ended by pulling it down upon 
the heads of the guests — and upon his own. 

We do not tax the whole nation of France with 
being infirm in religious faith, and relaxed in 
morals ; still less do we aver that the Revolution, 
which broke forth in that country, owed its rise 
exclusively to the license and infidelity, which were 
bat too current there. The necessity of a great 
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change in the principles of the ancient French 
monarchy, had its source in the usurpations of pre- 
ceding kings over the liberties of the subject, and 
the opportunity for effecting this change was afford- 
ed by the weakness and pecuniary distresses of the 
present government. These would have existed 
bad the French court, and her higher orders, 
retained the simple and virtuous manners of Sparta, 
united with the strong and pure faith of primitive 
Christians. The difference lay in this, that a 
simple, virtuous, and religious people would have 
rested content with such changes and alterations in 
the constitution of their government, as might 
remove the evils of which they had just and pres- 
sing reason to complain. They would have endea- 
voured to redress obvious and practical errors in 
the body politic, without being led into extremes 
either by the love of realising visionary theories, 
the vanity of enforcing their own particular philo- 
sophical or political doctrines, or the selfish argu- 
ments of demagogues, who, in the prospect of 
bettering their own situation by wealth, or obtain- 
ing scope for their ambition, aspired, in the words 
of the dramatic poet, to throw the elements of 
society into confusion, and thus 

" disturb the peace of all the world, 



To rule it when 'twas wildest.** 



It was to such men as these last that HeaveUf 
in punishment of the sins of France and of Europe^ 
and perhaps to teach mankind a dreadful lesson^ 
abandoned the management of the French Revolu- 
tion, the original movements of which, so far a^ 
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they went to secure to the people the restoration 
of their natural liberty, and the abolition of the 
usurpations of the crown, had become not only 
desirable through the change of times, and by the 
influence of public opinion, but peremptorily 
necessary and inevitable. 

The feudal system of France, like that of the 
rest of Europe, had, in its original composition, all 
the germs of national freedom. The great peers, 
in whose hands the common defence was reposed, 
acknowledged the king's power as suzermn^ obeyed 
his commands as their military leader, and attend- 
ed his courts as their supreme judge ; but recog- 
nised no despotic authority in the crown, and were 
prompt to defend the slightest encroachment upon 
their own rights. If they themselves were not 
equally tender of the rights and liberties of their 
own vassals, their acts of encroachment flowed not 
from the feudal system, but from its imperfections. 
The tendency and spirit of these singular institu- 
tions, were to preserve to each individual his josi 
and natural rights ; but a system, almost purely 
military, w^as liable to be frequently abused by the 
most formidable soldier, and was, besides, other- 
wise ill fitted to preserve rights which were purely 
civil. It is not necessary to trace the progress from 
the days of Louis XIII. downwards, by which 
ambitious monarchs, seconded by able and subtle 
ministers, contrived to emancipate themselves from 
the restraints of their powerful vassals, or by which 
the^escendants of these high feudatories, who had 
been the controllers of the prince so soon as he 
outstepped the bounds of legitimate authority, were 
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now ranked around the throne in the capacity of 
mere courtiers or satellites, who derived their lus- 
tre solely from the favour of royalty. This unhappy 
and shortsighted policy had, however, accomplish- 
ed its end, and the crown had concentrated within 
its prerogative almost the entire liberties of the 
French nation ; and now, like an overgorged ani- 
mal of prey, had reason to repent its fatal voracity, 
while it lay almost helpless, exposed to the assaults 
of those whom it had despoiled. 

We have ah*eady observed, that for a consider- 
able time the Frenchman's love of his country had 
been transferred to the crown ; that his national 
delight in martial glory fixed his attachment upon 
the monarch as the leader of his armies ; and that 
this feeling had supported the devotion of the 
nation to Louis XI V., not only during his victo- 
ries, but even amid his reverses* But the succeed- 
ing reign had less to impose on the imagination* 
The erection of a palace obtains for the nation the 
praise of magnificence, and the celebration of pub- 
lic and splendid festivals gives the people at least 
the pleasure of a holiday ; the pensioning artists 
and men of letters, again, is honourable to the 
country which fosters the arts ; but the court of 
Louis XV., undiminished in expense, was also 
selfish in its expenditure. The enriching of needy 
favourites, their relations, and their parasites, had 
none of the dazzling munificence of the Grand 
Monarqne ; and while the taxes became daily 
more oppressive on the subjects, jthe mode in 
which the revenue was employed not only became 
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less honourable to the court, and less creditable to 
the country, but lost the dazzle and show whidi 
gives the lower orders pleasure as the beholders of 
a pageant. 

The consolation which the imagination of the 
French had found in the military honour of their 
nation, seemed also about to fail them. The bravery 
of the troops remained the same, but the genius of 
the commanders, and the fortune of the monarch 
under whose auspices they fought, had in a great 
measure abandoned them, and the destiny of France 
seemed to be on the wane. The victory of Fon- 
tenoy^ was all that was to be placed in opposition 
to the numerous disasters of the Seven -Year^ 
War, in which France was almost everywhere 
else defeated ; and it was little wonder, that in a 
reign attended with so many subjects of morlafiGa- 
tion, the enthusiastic devotion of the people to the 
sovereign should begin to give way. The king had 
engrossed so much power in his own person, that 
he had become as it were personally responsible 
for every miscarriage and defeat which the country 
underwent. Such is the risk incurred by absolute 
monarchs, who are exposed to all the popular ob- 
loquy for maleadministration, from which, in limited 
governments, kings are in a great measure screen- 
ed by the intervention of the other powers of the 
constitution, or by the responsibility of ministers 
for the measures which they advise ; while he that 

' [The battle was fought May 1, 1745, between the Fr«id» 
trader Marshal Saxe, and the allies, under WilUam Dukt oC 
Cumberland.] 
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has ascended to the actual peak and extreme sum- 
mit of power, has no barrier left to secure him from 
the tempest. 

Another and most powerful cause fanned the 
rising discontent, with which the French of the 
eighteenth century began to regard the govern- 
ment under which they lived. Like men awakened 
from a flattering dream, they compared their own 
condition with that of the subjects of free states, 
and perceived that they had either never enjoyed, 
or had been gradually robbed of, the chief part of 
the most valuable privileges and immunities to 
which man may claim a natural right. They had 
no national representation of any kind, and but for 
the slender barrier offered by the courts of justice, 
or parliaments, as they were called, were subject to 
unlimited exactions on the sole authority of the 
sovereign. The property of the nation was there- 
fore at the disposal of the crown, which might in- 
crease taxes to any amount, and cause them to be 
levied by force, if force was necessary. The per- 
sonal freedom of the citizen was equally exposed 
to aggressions by lettres de cachet} The French 
people, in short, had neither in the strict sense li- 
berty nor property, and if they did not suffer all the 
inconveniences in practice which so evil a govern- 
ment announces, it was because public opinion, the 
softened temper of the age, and the good disposi- 
tion of the kings themselves, did not permit the 
scenes of cruelty and despotism to be revived in the 

' [Private letters or mandates, issued under the royal iignet, 
for ^e apprehension of individuals who were obnoxious to the 
court] 
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eighteenth century, which Louis XL had practised 
three ages before. 

These abuses, and others arising out of the dis- 
proportioned privileges of the noblesse and the 
clergy, who were exempted from contributing to the 
necessities of the state ; the unequal mode of levy- 
ing the taxes, and other great errors of the consti- 
tution ; above all, the total absorption of every 
right and authority in the person of the sovereign, 
— these were too gross in their nature, and too 
destructive in their consequences, to have escaped 
deep thought on the part of reflecting persons, and 
hatred and dislike from those who suffered more or 
less under the practical evils. 

They had not, in particular, eluded the observa- 
tion and censure of the acute reasoners and deep 
thinkers, who had already become the guiding spi- 
rits of the age ; but the despotism under which they 
lived prevented those speculations from assuming 
a practical and useful character. In a free country, 
tlie wise and the learned are not only permitted, 
but invited, to examine the institutions under which 
tliey live, to defend them against the suggestions 
of rash innovators, or to propose such alterations 
as the lapse of time and change of manners may 
render necessary. Their disquisitions are, there* 
fore, usefully and beneficially directed to the repair 
of the existing government, not to its demolition, 
and if they propose alteration in parts, it is only 
for the purpose of securing the rest of the fabric 
But in France, no opportunity was permitted of 
f\'ee discussion on politics, any more than on mat- 
ters of religion. 
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An essay upon the French monarchy, showing 
by what means the existing institutions might have 
been brought more into union with the wishes and 
wants of the people, must have procured for its 
author a place in the Bastile ; and yet subsequent 
events have shown, that a system, which might 
have introduced prudently and gradually into the 
decayed frame of the French government the spirit 
of liberty, which was originally inherent in every 
feudal monarchy, would have been the most valu- 
able present which political wisdom could have ren- 
dered to the country. The bonds which pressed so 
heavily on the subject might thus have been gra* 
dually slackened, and at length totally removed, 
without the perilous expedient of casting them all 
loose at once. But the philosophers, who had cer- 
tainly talents sufficient for the purpose, were not 
permitted to apply to the state of the French go- 
vernment the original principles on which it was 
founded, or to trace the manner in which usurpa- 
tions and abuses had taken place, and propose a 
mode by which, without varying its form, those en- 
croachments might be restrained, and those abuses 
•corrected. An author was indeed at liberty to 
speculate at any length upon general doctrines of 
government ; he might imagine to himself a Uto- 
pia or Atalantis, and argue upon abstract ideas of 
the rights in which government originates ; but on 
no account was he permitted to render any of his 
lucubrations practically useful, by adapting them to 
the municipal regulations of France. The political 
sage was placed, with regard to his country, in the 
•condition of a physician prescribing for the favour- 
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ite Sultana of some jealous despot, whom he is re- 
quired to cure without seeing his patient, and 
without obtaining any accurate knowledg-e of her 
malady, its symptoms, and its prog^^ss. In this 
manner the theory of government was kept studi- 
ously separated from the practice. The political 
philosopher might, if he pleased, speculate upon the 
former, but he was prohibited, under severe per* 
sonal penalties,' to illustrate the subject by any al- 
lusion to the latter. Thus, the eloquent and pro* 
found work of Montesquieu professed, indeed, to 
explain the general rights of the people, and the 
principles upon which government itself rested, but 
his pages show no mode by which these could be 
resorted to for the reformation of the constitution 
of his country. He laid before the patient a medi- 
cal treatise on disease in general, instead of a spe- 
cial prescription, applying to his peculiar habits and 
distemper. 

In consequence of these unhappy restrictions 
upon open and manly political discussion, the 
French government, in its actual state, was never 
represented as capable of either improvement or 
regeneration ; and while general and abstract doo- 
trines of original freedom were every where the 
subject of eulogy, it was never considered for a 
moment in what manner these new and more libe- 
ral principles could be applied to the improvement 
of the existing system. The natural condusion 
must have been, that the monarchical government 
in France was either perfection in itself, and con- 
sequently stood in need of no reformation, or that 
it was so utterly inconsistent with the liberties of 
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the people as to be susceptible of none. No one 
was hardy enough to claim for it the former 
character, and, least of all, those who presided in 
its councils, and seemed to acknowledge the imper- 
fection of the system, by prohibiting all discussion 
on the subject. It seemed, therefore, to follow, as 
no unfair inference, that to obtain the advantages 
which the new elementary doctrines held forth, and 
which were so desirable and so much desired, a 
total abolition of the existing government to its 
very foundation, was an indispensable preliminary ; 
and there is little doubt that this opinion prevailed 
so generally at the time of the Revolution, as to 
prevent any firm or resolute stand being made in 
defence even of such of the actual institutions of 
France, as might have been amalgamated with the 
proposed reform. 

While all practical discussion of the constitution 
of France, as a subject either above or beneath 
philosophical enquiry, was thus cautiously omitted 
in those works which pretended to treat of civil 
rights, that of England, with its counterpoises and 
4;}iecks, its liberal principle of equality of rights^ 
the security which it affords for personal liberty 
and individual property, and the free opportunities 
of discussion upon every topic, became naturally 
the subject of eulogy amongst those who were 
awakening their countrymen to a sense of the 
benefits of national freedom. The time was pasty 
when, as in the days of Louis XIV., the French 
regarded the institutions of the English with con- 
tempt, as fit only for merchants and shopkeepers, 
but unworthy of a nation of warriors, whose prid^ 

VOL. VIII. E 
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was in their subordination to their nobles, as that 
of the nobles consisted in obedience to their king; 
That prejudice had long passed away, and Freni^ 
men now admired, not without envy, the noble sys- 
tem of masculine freedom which had been consoli- 
dated by the successive efforts of so many patriots 
in so many ages. A sudden revulsion seemed to 
take place in their general feelings towards their 
neighbours, and France, who had so long* dictated 
to all Europe in matters of £Eishion, seemed now 
herself disposed to borrow the more simple forms 
and fashions of her ancient rival. The spirit of 
imitating the English, was carried even to the verge 
of absurdity.^ Not only did Frenchmen of quality 
adopt the round hat and frock coat, which set eti- 
quette at defiance — not only had they English car- 
riages, dogs, and horses, but even English butlers 
were hired, that the wine, which was the growth 
of France, might be placed on the table with the 
grace peculiar to England.' These were, indee4f 
the mere ebullitions of fashion carried to excess^ 
but, like the foam on the crest of the billow, they 
argued the depth and strength of the wave beneath, 
and, insignificant in themselves, were formidable as 
evincing the contempt with which the French now 

> rs<5gur, t. i. p. 268 ; ii. p. 24.] 

' [One striking feature of this Anglomania was the general 
institution of ClubSf and the consequent desertion of female 
society. " If our happy inconstancy," wrote Baron de Grimm, 
in 1790, *' did not give room to hope that the fashion will not 
be everlasting, it might certainly be apprehended that the taete 
for clubs would lead insensibly to a very marked revolution both 
in the spirit and morals of the nation ; but that disposition, which 
we possess by nature, of growing tired of every thing, affords 
tome satisfaction in all our follies."-— Correiponitoice.] 
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regarded aU tbose forms and usages, which had 
hitherto been thought peculiar to their ovm country. 
This principle of imitation rose to such extrava- 
gance, that it was happily termed the Anglomania.^ 

While the young French gallants were emulously 
employed in this mimicry of the English fashions, 
relinquishing the external sig^ of rank which al- 
ways produce some e£Pect on the vulgar, men of 
thought and reflection were engaged in analyzing 
those principles of |he British government, on which 
the national character has been formed, and which 
have afforded her the means of rising from so many 
reverses, and maintaining a sway among the king- 
doms of Europe, so disproportioned to her popula- 
tion and extent. 

To complete the conquest of English opinions, 
even in France herself, over those qf French ori- 
gin, came the consequences of the American War. 
Those true Frenchmen who disdained to borrow 
the sentiments of political freedom from England, 
might now derive them from a country with whom 
France could have no rivalry, but in whom, on the 

' An mstance is given, ludicrous in itself, but almost propIietie» 
when connected with subsequent events. A courtier, deeply 
infected with the fashion of the time, was riding beside the kii^s 
carriage at a full trot, without observing that his horse's heel* 
threw the mud into the royal vehicle. ** Vous me crottes» 
monsieur," said the king. The horseman, considering the 
^ords were '* Vous trottez,'' and that the prince complimented 
h\9 equcHtrian performance, answered, ** Oui, sire, a I'Angloise.** 
The good-humoured monarch drew up the glass, and only said to 
the gentleman in the carriage, " VoiU ime Anglomanie bitn 
forte!" Alas! the unhappy prince lived to see the example of 
England, in her most dismal period^ followed to a much moro 
formidable extent. 
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contrary, she recognised the enemy of the island^ 
in policy or prejudice termed her own natural foe. 
The deep sympathy manifested by the French in 
the success of the American insurgents^ though 
diametricaUy opposite to the interests of their 
government, or perhaps of the nation at large, was 
compounded of too many ingredients influencing 
all ranks, to be overcome or silenced by cold con- 
siderations of political prudence. The nobility, 
always eager of martial distinction, were in general 
desirous of war, and most of them, the pupils of 
the celebrated Encyclopedie^ were doubly delight* 
cd to lend their swords to the cause of freedom. 
The statesmen imagined that they saw, in the sno" 
cess of the American insurgents, the total downiaU 
of the English empire, or at least a far descent 
from that pinnacle of dignity which she had attain- 
ed at the Peace of 1763, and they eagerly urged 
Louis XVI. to profit by the opportunity, hitherto 
sought in vain, of humbling a rival so formidable^ 
In the courtly circles, and particularly in that which 
surrounded Marie Antoinette, the American depu- 
tation had the address or good fortune to become 
popular, by mingling in them with manners and 
sentiments entirely opposite to those of courts and 
courtiers, and exhibiting, amid the extremity of 
refinement, in dress, speech, and manners, a re- 
publican simplicity, rendered interesting both by 
the contrast, and by the talents which Benjamin 
Franklin and Silas Deane evinced, not only in the 
business of diplomacy, but in the intercourse of 
society.^ Impelled by these and other combining 

' [See S^gur, vol. L p. I Oh] 
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•causes, a despotic goyemment> whose subjects were 
already thoroughly imbued with opinions hostile to 
its constitution in church and state, with a discon- 
tented people, and a revenue wellnigh bankrupt, 
was thrust, as if by fatality, into a contest conducted 
upon principles most adverse to its own existence. 

The king, almost alone, whether dreading the 
expense of a ruinous war, whether alarmed already 
at the progress of democratic principles, or whether 
desirous of observing good faith with England, 
considered that there ought to be a stronger motive 
for war, than barely the opportunity of waging it 
with success ; the king, therefore, almost alone» 
opposed this great political error. It .was not the 
only occasion in which, wiser than his counsellors, 
he nevertheless yielded up to their urgency opinions 
founded in unbiassed morality, and unpretending 
common sense. A good judgment, and a sound 
moral sense, were the principal attributes of tlus 
excellent prince, and happy it would have been had 
they been mingled with more confidence in himself, 
and a deeper distrust of others. 

Other counsels prevailed over the private opinion 
of Louis — ^the war was commenced — successfully 
carried on, and victoriously concluded. We have 
seen that the French auxiliaries brought with them 
to America minds apt to receive, if not already ^ 

^ B J some. young enthusiasts, the assumption of republican 
habits was carried to all the heights of revolutionary affectation 
and extrayagance. S^gur mentions a young coxcomb, named 
Mauduit, who already distinguished himself by renouncing the 
ordinary courtesies of life, and insisting on being called by hit 
Christian and surname, without the usual addition of Monsieur. 
«-[" Mauduit*8 career was short, and hia end an unhappy one ; for 
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imbaed with, those principles of freedom for wliici 
the colonies had taken up arms against the mother 
country, and it is not to be wondered if they retmn- 
ed to France strongly prepossessed in faronr of 
a cause, for which they had encountered danger, 
and in which they had reaped honour.^ 

The inferior officers of the French auxiliary ar- 
my, chiefly men of birth, agreeably to the existing 
rules of the French service, belonged, most of 
them, to the class of country nobles, who, from 
causes already noticed, were far from being satis* 
fied with the system which rendered their rise diffi« 
cult, in the only profession which their prejudices, 
and those of France, permitted them to assume. 
The proportion of plebeians who had intruded 
themselves, by connivance and indirect means, 
into the military ranks, looked with eagerness to 
some change which should give a free and open 
career to their courage and their ambition, and 
were proportionally discontented with regulations 
which were recently adopted, calculated to render 
their rise in the army more difficult than before.* 

being employed at St Domingo, he threw himself among a party 

of revolters, and was assassinated by the negroes.'* — Seguiu] 

' [" The passion for republican institutions infected even di* 

courtiers of the palace. Thunders of applause shook the thestr* 

of Versailles at the celebrated lines of Voltaire — 

" Je suis fils de Brutus, et je porte en mon coBur 
La liberty grayge et lea rois en honreur."— 

SsoVK,t.i.p.95&3 

' Plebeians formerly got into the army by obtaining the sub- 
scription of four men of noble birth, attesting their patrieiaa 
descent ; and such certificates, however false, could always be 
obtained for a small sum. But by a regulation of the Count 
S^ur, after the American war, candidates for the military pro- 
fession were obliged to produce a certificate of noble birth from 
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In these sentiments were united the whole of the 
non-commissioned officers, and the ranks of the 
common soldiery, all of whom, confiding in their 
own courage and fortune, now hecame indignant at 
those harriers which closed against them the road 
to military advancement, and to superior command. 
The officers of superior rank, who derived their 
descent from the high nohlesse, were chiefly young 
men of ambitious enterprise and warm imagina- 
tions, whom not only a love of honour, but an en- 
thusiastic feeling of devotion to the new philosophy, 
and the political principles which it inculcated, had 
called to arms. Amongst these were Rochambeau, 
La Fayette, the Lameths, Chastellux, Segur, and 
others of exalted rank, but of no less exalted feel- 
ings for the popular cause. They readily forgot, 
in the full current of their enthusiasm, that their 
own rank in society was endangered by the pro- 
gress of popular opinions ; or, if they at all remem- 
bered that their interest was .thus implicated, it 
was with the generous disinterestedness of youth, 
prompt to sacrifice to the public advantage what- 
ever of selfish immunities was attached to their own 
condition. 

The return of the French army from America 
thus brought a strong body of auxiliaries to the 
popular and now prevalent opinions ; and the 
French love of military glory, which had so long 
been the safeguard of the throne, became intimately 
identified with that distinguished portion of the 

the kiDg*8 genealogitt, in addition to the sttestationi which were 
former!/ held lufficienU 
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army which had been so lately and so successfully 
engaged in defending the claims of the people 
against tlie rights of an established government.^ 
Their laurels were green and newly gathered, while 
those which had been obtained in the cause of mo- 
narchy were of an ancient date, and tarnished by 
the reverses of the Seven Years' War. The recep- 
tion of the returned soldiery and their leaders was 
proportionally enthusiastic ; and it became soon 
evident, that when the eventful struggle betwixt 
the existing monarchy and its adversaries should 
commence, the latter were to have the support in 
sentiment, and probably in action, of that distin- 
guished part of the army, which had of late main- 
tained and recovered the military character of 
France. It was, accordingly, from its ranks that 
the Revolution derived many of its most formida- 
ble champions, and it was their example which 
detached a great proportion of the French soldiers 
from their natural allegiance to the sorereign, 
which had been for so many ages expressed in their 
warcry of " Vive le Roi," and which was revived, 
though with an altered object, in that of " Vive 
TEmpereur." 

/ There remains but to notice the other proximate 
cause of the Revolution, but which is so intimately 
connected with its rise and progress, that we can- 
not disjoin it from our brief review of the revolu- 
tionary movements to which it gave the first 
decbive impulse. 

* [Lacretelle, t. v. p. 341.] 
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CHAPTER III. 

Proximate Cause of the RevolvHoTi-^^Deranged State of the 
Finances — Reforms in the Rot/al Household — System of 
Turgot and Necker — Necher*s Exposition of the State of 
the Public Revenue — The Red-Booh — Necker displaced 
— Succeeded hf Cahnne — General State of the Revenue 
— Assembly of the Notables — Calonne dismissed — Arch- 
bishop of Sens Administrator of the Finances — The 
Kings Contest with the Parliament — Bed of Justice — 
Resistance of the Parliament and general Disorder in the 
Kingdom — Vacillating Policy of the Minister — Royal 
Sitting — Scheme of forming a Cour Pleniere — It proves 
ineffectual—Archbishop of Sens retires, and is succeeded 
by Necker — He resolves to convoke the States General — 
Second Assembly of Notables previous to Convocation of 
the States — Questions as to the Numbers of which the 
Tiers Etat should consist, and the Mode in which the 
Estates should deliberate. 

We have already compared the monarchy of 
France to an ancient building, which, however 
tlecayed by the wasting injuries of time, may long 
remain standing, from the mere adhesion of its 
parts, unless it is assailed by some sudden and un- 
expected shock, the immediate violence of which 
completes the ruin which the lapse of ages had only 
prepared. Or if its materials have become dry and 
combustible, still they may long wait for the spark 
which is to awake a general conflagration. Thus, 
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the monarchical government of France, notwith- 
standing the unsoandness of all its parts, might 
have for some time continued standing and unoon- 
samed, nay, with timely and judicious repairs, 
might have been entire at this moment, had the 
state of the finances of the kingdom permitted the 
monarch to temporize with the existing discontents 
and the progress of new opinions, without increas- 
ing the taxes of a people already greatly overbur- 
dened, and now become iiilly sensible that these 
burdens were unequally imposed, and sometimes 
prodigally dispensed. 

A government, like an individual, may be gniky 
of many acts, both of injustice and folly, with some 
chance of impunity, provided it possess wealth 
enough to command partisans and to silence oppo- 
sition ; and history shows us, that as, on the one 
hand, wealthy and money-saving monarchs bave 
usually been able to render themselves most inde- 
pendent of their subjects, so, on the other, it is 
from needy princes, and when exchequers are 
empty, that the people have obtained grants iavonr- 
able to freedom in exchange for their supplies. 
The period of pecuniary distress in a government* 
if it be that when the subjects are most exposed to 
oppression, is also the crisis in which they have the 
best chance of recovering their political rights. •" 

It is in vain that the constitution of a despotic gfo-* 
vernment endeavours, in its forms, to guard against 
the dangers of such conjunctures, by vesting in the 
sovereign the most complete and unbounded right 
to the property of his subjects. This doctrine, how- 
ever ample in theory, cannot in practice be 
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beyond certain bounds, without producing* either 
privy conspiracy or open insurrection, being the 
violent sjrniptoms of the outraged feelings and ex- 
hausted patience of the subject, which in absolute 
monarchies supply the want of all regular political 
checks upon the power of the crown. Whenever 
the point of human sufiPerance is exceeded, the des- 
pot must propitiate the wrath of an insurgent people 
with the head of his minister, or he may tremble 
for his own.* 

In constitutions of a less determined despotical 
character, there almost always arises some power of 
check or control, however anomalous, which balan- 
ces or counteracts the arbitrary exactions of the 
sovereign, instead of the actual resistance of the sub- 
jects, as at Fez or Constantinople. This was the 
case in France. 

No constitution could have been more absolute 
in theory than that of France, for two hundred years 
past, in the matter of finance ; but yet in practice 
there existed a power of control in the Parliaments, 
and particularly in that of Paris. These courts, 
though strictly speaking they were constituted only 
for the administration of justice, had forced them- 
selves, or been forced by circumstances, into a cer- 
tain degree of political power, which they exercised 
in control of the crown, in the imposition of new 
taxes. It was agreed on all hands, that the royal 

' When Buonaparte expressed much regret and anxiety on 
account of the assassination of the Emperor Paul, he was com- 
forted by Fouch^ with words to the following effect : — ** Quo 
voulez yous enfin ? Cest une mode de destitution propre & c» 
paia-U!" 
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edicts, enforcing such new impositions, mast be re* 
gistered by the Parliaments ; but while the Crown 
held the registering such edicts to be an act 
purely ministerial, and the discharge of a fnnctioii 
imposed by official duty, the magistrates insisted, 
on the other hand, that they possessed the power 
of deliberating and remonstrating, nay, of refusing 
to register the royal edicts. The Parliaments ex- 
ercised this power of control on various occasions ; 
and as their interference was always on behalf of 
the subject, the practice, however anomalous, was 
sanctioned by public opinion ; and, in the absence 
of all other representatives of the people, France 
naturally looked up to the magistrates as the pro- 
tectors of her rights, and as the only power nvhich 
could offer even the semblance of resistance to the 
arbitrary increase of the burdens of the state. 
These functionaries cannot be charged with care- 
lessness or cowardice in the discharge of their duty; 
and as taxes increased and became at the same time 
less productive, the opposition of the Parliaments 
became more formidable. Louis XI V. endeavoured 
to break their spirit by suppression of their court and 
banishment of its members from Paris ; but not- 
withstanding this temporary victory, he is said to 
have predicted that his successor might not come 
off from the renewed contest so successfully. 

Louis Xy I., with the plain well-meaning honesty 
which marked his character, restored the Parlia- 
ments to their constitutional powers immediately on 
his accession to the throne, having the generosity 
to regard their resistance to his grandfather as a 
merit rather than an offence. In the meanwhile. 
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the revenue of the kingdom had fallen into a most 
disastrous condition. The continued and renewed 
expense of unsuccessful wars, the supplying the 
demands of a luxurious court, the gratifying hungry 
courtiers, and enriching needy favourites, had oc- 
casioned large deficits upon the public income of 
each successive year.- The ministers, meanwhile, 
anxious to provide for the passing moment of their 
own administration, were satisfied to put off the 
evil day by borrowing money at heavy interest, 
and leasing out, in security of these loans, the va- 
rious sources of revenue to the farmers-general. 
On their part, these financiers used the govern- 
ment as bankrupt prodigals are treated by usurious 
money-brokers, who, feeding their extravagance 
"with the one hand, with the other wTing out of 
their ruined fortunes the most unreasonable recom- 
pense for their advances. By a long succession of 
these ruinous loans, and the various rights granted 
to guarantee them, the whole finances of Franco 
appear to have fallen into total confiision, and pre^ 
sented an inextricable chaos to those who endea- 
voured to bring them into order. The farmers- 
general, therefore, however obnoxious to the people^ 
who considered with justice that their overgrown 
fortunes were nourished by the life-blood of the 
community, continued to be essentially necessary 
to the state, the expenses of which they alone could 
find means of defraying ; — ^thus supporting the go- 
vernment, although Mirabeau said with truth, it 
was only in the sense in which a rope supports a 
hanged man. 

Louis XV I., fiilly sensible of the disastrous state 
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of the public revenue, did all he could to contrives 
remedy. He limited his personal expenses^ and 
those of his household, with a rigour which ap» 
proached to parsimony, and dimmed the necessary 
splendour of the throne. He abolished many pen- 
sions, and by doing so not only disobliged those 
who were deprived of the instant enjoyment of 
those gratuities, but lost the attachment of the mneb 
more numerous class of expectants, who serred tlie 
court in the hope of obtaining similar gratificatioas 
in their tum.^ Lastly, he dismissed a rery large 
proportion of his household troops and body-goardii 
affording another subject of discontent to the noblei» 
out of whose families these corps were recnutedi 
and destroying with his own hand a force devotedly 
attached to the royal person, and which, in the hoar 
of popular fury, would have been a barrier of inap- 
preciable value. Thus, it was the misfortune of 
this well-meaning prince, only to weaken his own 
cause and endanger his safety, by those sacrifices 
intended to relieve the burdens of the people, and 
supply the wants of the state. 

* Louis XV. had the arts if not the virtues of a monareh. Hs 
asked one of his ministers vrhat he supposed migbt be the pries 
of the carriage in which they were sitting. The mimstery mftking 
a great allowance for the monarch's paying en prince, yetguened 
within two-thirds less than the real sum. When the king named 
the actual price, the statesman exclaimed, but the monardi eat 
him short. '* Do not attempt,'* he said, " to reform tfie es- 
penses of my household. There are too many, and too graife 
men, who have their share in that extortion, and to make a 
reformation would give too much discontent. No minister en 
attempt it with success or with safety.*' This is the piotnrs df 
the waste attending a despotic government : the enp t* *~^ *~ 
filled to the very brim cannot be lifted to the lips without 
the contents* 
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The king adopted a broader and more effectual 
course of reform, by using the advice of upright 
and skilful ministers, to introduce, as far as possible, 
some degree of order into the French finances. 
Turgot,^ Malesherbes,* and Necker,^ were persons 
of unquestionable skill, of sound views, and undis- 
puted integrity; and although the last-named 
minister finally sunk in public esteem, it was only 
because circumstances had excited such an extrava- 
gant opinion of his powers, as could not have been 
met and realized by those of the fost financier who 
ever lived. These virtuous and patriotic states- 
men did all in their power to keep afloat the vessel 
of the state, and prevent at least the increase of 
the deficit, which now arose yearly on the public 
accounts. They, and Necker in particular, intro- 

* [Turgot was born at Paris in 1727. Called to the head of 
the Finances in 1774, he excited the jealousy of the courtiers by 
his reforms, and of the parliaments by the abolition of the cor- 
v^es. Beset on all sides, Louis, in 1776, dismissed hiniy 
observing at the same time, that " Turgot, and he alone, loved 
the people." .Malesherbes said of him, that " he had the head 
of Bacon, and the heart of L'Hopital." He died in 1781.] 

' [Malesherbes, the descendant of an illustrious family, was 
bom at Paris in 1721. When Louis the Sixteenth ascended the 
throne, he was appointed minister of the interior, which he re- 
signed on the retirement of his friend Turgot. He was called 
back into public life, at the crisis of the Revolution, to be the 
legal defender of his sovereign ; but his pleadings only procured 
for himself the honour of perishing on the same scaffold in 
1794, together with his daughter and grand-daughter.] 

• [Necker was born at Geneva in 1732 ; he married, in 1764, 
Mademoiselle Curchod, the early object of Gibbon's affection, and 
by her had the daughter so celebrated as the Baroness de Stael 
Holstein. M. Necker settled in Paris, rose into high reputation 
MM a banker, and was first called to office vnder the government 
ia 1776. He died in 1804.] 
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duced economy and retrenchment into all depart- 
ments of the revenue, restored the public credit 
without increasing the national bnrdenSy and, bj 
obtaining loans on reasonable terms, were fortn- 
nate enough to find funds for the immediate support 
of the American war, expensive as it was* withont 
pressing on the patience of the people by new im- 
positions. Could this state of matters have been 
supported for some years, opportunities might in 
that time have occurred for adapting the Frendi 
mode of government to the new lights which the 
age afforded. Public opinion, joined to the bene- 
ficence of the sovereign, had already wrought seve- 
ral important and desirable changes. Many obnox- 
ious and oppressive laws had been expressly abro- 
gated, or tacitly suffered to become obsolete, and 
there never sate a king upon the French or any 
other throne, more willing than Louis XVI. to 
sacrifice his own personal interest and prerogative 
to whatever seemed to be the benefit of the state. 
Even at the very conmien cement of his reig^, and 
wlien obeying only the dictates of his own benefi- 
cence, he reformed the penal code of France, which 
then savoured of the barbarous times in which it had 
originated — ^he abolished the use of torture— Jie 
restored to freedom those prisoners of state, the 
mournful inhabitants of the Bastile, and other for- 
tresses, who had been the victims of his grand- 
father's jealousy — the compulsory labour called the 
corvee^ levied from the peasantry, and one principal 

' [The cory6es, or burdens imposed for the maintenance of tho 
public roads, were bitterly complained of by the farmen. Thif 
iniquitous part of the financial system was abolished in 1774, by 
Turgot.] 
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source of popular discontent, had been abolished in 
some provinces and modified in others — ^and while 
the police was under the regulation of the sage and 
virtuous Malesherbes, its arbitrary powers had been 
seldom so exercised as to become the subject of 
complaint. In short, the monarch partook the in- 
fluence of public opinion along vrith his subjects^ 
and there seemed just reason to hope, that, had 
times remained moderate, the monarchy of France 
might have been reformed instead of being de- 
stroyed. 

Unhappily, convulsions of the state became from 
day to day more violent, and Louis XV I., who pos- 
sessed the benevolence and good intentions of his 
ancestor, Henry IV., wanted his military talents, 
and his politick firmness. In consequence of this 
deficiency, the king suffered himself to be distract- 
ed by a variety of counsels ; and vacillating, as all 
must who act more from a general desire to do that 
which is right, than upon any determined and well- 
considered system, he placed his power and his 
character at the mercy of the changeful course of 
events, which firmness might have at least combated, 
if it could not control. But it is remarkable, that 
Louis resembled Charles I. of England more than 
any of his own ancestors, in a want of self-confi- 
dence, which led to frequent alterations of mind 
and changes of measures, as well as in a tendency 
to uxoriousness, which enabled both Henrietta 
Marie, and Marie Antoinette, to use a fatal influ- 
ence upon their counsels. Both sovereigns fell 
under the same suspicion of being deceitful and 
insincere, when perhaps Charles, but certainly 

VOL. VIII. p 
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Louis, only changed his course of condact firom a 
change of his own opinion, or from suffering' him- 
self to be over-persuaded, and deferring to the sen- 
timents of others. 

Few monarchs of any country, certainly^ have 
changed their ministry, and with their ministry 
their counsels and measures, so often as Lfouis 
Xyi. ; and with this unhappy consequence, that 
he neither persevered in a firm and severe course 
of government long enough to inspire respect, nor 
in a conciliatory and yielding policy for a sufficient 
time to propitiate regard and confidence. It is 
with regret we notice this imperfection in a charac- 
ter otherwise so excellent ; but it was one of the 
leading causes of the Revolution, that a prince, 
possessed of power too great to be either kept or 
resigned with safety, hesitated between the natu- 
ral resolution to defend his hereditary prerogative, 
and the sense of justice which induced him to 
restore such part of it as had been usurped irom 
tlie people by his ancestors. By adhering to the 
one course, he might have been the conqueror of the 
Revolution ; by adopting the other, he had a chance 
to be its guide and governor ; by hesitating between 
them, he became its victim. 

It was in consequence of this vacillation of pur- 
pose that Louis, in 1781, sacrificed Turgot and 
Necker to the intrigues of the court. These 
statesmen had formed a plan for new-modelling the 
financial part of the French monarchy, which, 
while it should gratify the people by admitting re- 
presentatives on their part to some influence in the 
imposition of new taxes, might have released the 
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king from the interference of the parliaments, 
(whose office of remonstrance, although valuable 
as a shelter from despotism, was often arbitrarily, 
and even factiously exercised,) and have transfer- 
red to the direct representatives of the people that 
superintendence, which ought never to have been 
in other hands. 

For this purpose the ministers proposed to insti- 
tute, in the several provinces of France, convoca- 
tions of a representative nature, one-half of whom 
was to be chosen from the Commons, or Third 
Estate, and the other named by the nobles and 
clergy in equal proportions, and which assemblies, 
without having the right of rejecting the edicts im- 
posing new taxes, were to apportion them amongst 
the subjects of their several provinces. This system 
contained in it much that was excellent, and might 
have opened the road for further improvements on 
the constitution ; while, at the same time, it would 
probably, so early as 1781, have been received as 
a boon, by which the subjects were called to par- 
ticipate in the royal counsels, rather than as a 
concession extracted from the weakness of the 
sovereign, or from his despair of his own resources. 
It afforded also an opportunity peculiarly desirable 
in France, of forming the minds of the people to 
the discharge of public duty. The British nation 
owe much of the practical benefits of their consti- 
tution to the habits with which almost all men 
are trained to exercise some public right in head- 
courts, vestries, and other deliberative bodies, 
where their minds are habituated to the course of 
business^ and accustomed to the manner in which 
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it can be most regularly despatched. This adran- 
tage would have been supplied to the French by 
Necker's scheme. 

But with all the advantages which it promised, 
this plan of provincial assemblies miscaniedy owing 
to the emulous opposition of the Parliament of 
Paris, who did not choose that any other body than 
their own should be considered as the ^ardians 
of what remained in France of popular rights. 

Another measure of Necker was of more dubi- 
ous policy. This was the printing and pablishing 
of his Report to the Sovereign of the state of the 
revenues of France. The minister probably thought 
this display of candour, which, however proper in 
itself, was hitherto unknown in the French admi- 
nistration, might be useful to the King, i?rhom it 
represented as acquiescing in public opinion^ and 
appearing not only ready, but solicitous, to (x>llect 
the sentiments of his subjects on the business of the 
state. Necker might also deem the Compte JRendu 
a prudent measure on his own account, to secure 
the popular favour, and maintain himself by the 
public esteem against the influence of comrt in- 
trigue. Or lastly, bbth these motives might be 
mingled with the natural vanity of showing the 
world that France enjoyed, in the person of Necker, 
a minister bold enough to penetrate into the hiby- 
rinth of confusion and obscurity which had been 
thought inextricable by all his predecessors, and 
was at length enabled to render to the sovereign 
and the people a detailed and balanced accomit of 
the state of their finances. 

Neither did the result of the national balance* 
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sheet appear so astounding as to require its being 
concealed as a state mystery. The deficit, or the 
balance, by which the expenses of government ex- 
ceeded the revenue of the country, by no means in- 
dicated a desperate state of finance, or one which 
must either demand immense sacrifices, or other- 
wise lead to national bankruptcy. It did not 
greatly exceed the annual defalcation of two mil- 
lions, a sum which, to a country so fertile as France^ 
might even be termed trifling. At the same time, 
Necker brought forward a variety of reductions 
and economical arrangements, by which he proposed 
to provide for this deficiency, without either incur- 
ring debt or burdening the subject with additional 
taxes. 

But although this general exposure of the ex- 
penses of the state, this appeal from the govern- 
ment to the people, had the air of a frank and 
generous proceeding, and was, in fact, a step to 
the great constitutional point of establishing in the 
nation and its representatives the sole power of 
granting supplies, there may be doubt whether it 
was not rather too hastily resorted to. Those from 
whose eyes the cataract has been removed, are for 
some time deprived of light, and, in the end, it is 
supplied to them by limited degrees; but that 
glare which was at once poured on the nation of 
France, served to dazzle as many as it illuminated. 
The Compte JRendu was the general subject of 
conversation, not only in coffee-houses and public 
promenades, but in saloons and ladies' boudoirs, 
and amongst society better qualified to discuss the 
merits of the last comedy, or any other frivolity of 
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the day. The very array of figures had somethiiig 
ominous and terrible in it, and the word deficit 
was used, like the name of Marlborough of old, te 
frighten children with. 

To most it intimated the total bankraptcy of 
the nation, and prepared many to act with the sel- 
fish and shortsighted license of sailors, who plun- 
der the cargo of their own vessel in the act of 
shipwreck. Others saw, in the account of expenses 
attached to the person and dignity of the prince, a 
wasteful expenditure, which, in that hour of avowed 
necessity, a nation might well dispense with. Mea 
began to number the guards and household pomp 
of the sovereign and his court, as the daughters of 
Lear did the train of their father. The reductioa 
already commenced might be carried, thought these 
provident persons, yet farther : — 

" What needs he five-and- twenty, ten, or ^re?^ 

And no doubt some, even at this early period, ar- 
rived at the ultimate conclusion, 

" What needs oke ? •* 

Besides the domestic and household expenses of 
the sovereign, which, so far as personal, were on 
the most moderate scale, the public mind was much 
more justly revolted at the large sum yearly squan- 
dered among needy courtiers and their dependents, 
or even less justifiably lavished upon those whose 
rank and fortune ought to have placed them far 
above adding to the burdens of the subjects. The 
king had endeavoured to abridge this list of gra- 
tuities and pensions, but the system of corruption 
which had prevailed for two centuries, was not to 
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be abolished in an instant ; tbe throne, akeady 
tottering, could not immediately be deprived of 
the band of stipendiary grandees whom it had so 
long maintained, and who afforded it their counte- 
nance in return, and it was perhaps impolitic to 
fix the attention of the public on a disclosure so 
peculiarly invidious, until the opportunity of cor- 
recting it should arrive ; — it was like the disclosure 
of a wasting sore, useless and disgusting unless 
when shown to a surgeon, and for the purpose of 
cure. Yet, though the account rendered by the 
minister of the finances, while it passed from the 
hand of one idler to another, and occupied on sofas 
and toilettes the place of the latest novel, did doubt- 
less engage giddy heads in vain and dangerous 
speculation, something was to be risked in order to 
pave the way of regaining for the French subjects 
the right most essential to freemen, that of grant- 
ing or refusing their own supplies. The publicity 
of the distressed state of the finances, induced a 
general conviction that the oppressive system of 
taxation could only be removed, and that approach- 
ing bankruptcy, which was a still greater evil, 
avoided, by resorting to the nation itself, convoked 
in their ancient form of representation, which was 
called the States- General. 

It was true that, through length of time, the 
nature and powers of this body were forgotten, if 
indeed they had ever been very thoroughly fixed : and 
it was also true, that the constitution of the States- 
General of 1614, which was the last date of their 
being assembled, was not likely to suit a period 
when the country was so much changed, both in 
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character and circumstances. The doubts concern- 
ing the composition of the medicine, and its pro- 
bable effects, seldom abate the patient's confidence. 
AU joined in desiring the convocation of this repre- 
sentative body, and all expected that sach an 
assembly would be able to find some satisfactory 
remedy for the pressing evils of the state. The cry 
was general, and, as usual in such cases, few who 
joined in it knew exactly what it was they wanted. 
Looking back on the period of 1780, with the 
advantage of our own experience, it is possible to 
see a chance, though perhaps a doubtful one^ of 
avoiding the universal shipwreck which was fated 
to ensue. If the royal government, determining to 
gratify the general wish, had taken the initiative 
in conceding the great national measure as a boon 
flowing from the prince's pure good- will and love 
of his subjects, and if measures had been taken 
rapidly and decisively to secure seats in these bodies, 
but particularly in the Tiers Etat, to men known 
for their moderation and adherence to the monardiy, 
it seems probable that the crown might have secur- 
ed such an interest in a body of its own creation, 
as would have silenced the attempts of any heated 
spirits to hurry the kingdom into absolute revohi- 
tion. The reverence paid to the throne for so 
many centuries, had yet all the influence of nnas- 
sailed sanctity ; the king was still the master of an 
army, commanded under him by his nobles, and as 
yet animated by the spirit of loyalty, which is the 
natural attribute of the military profession; the 
minds of men were not warmed at once, and wearied, 
by a fruitless and chicaning delay, which only 
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showed the extreme indisposition of the court to 
grant what they had no means of ultimately refus- 
ing ; nor had public opinion yet been agitated by 
the bold discussions of a thousand pamphleteers, 
who, under pretence of enlightening the people, 
prepossessed their minds with the most extreme 
ideas of the popular character of the representation 
of the Tiers Etat, and its superiority over every 
other power of the state. Ambitious and unscru- 
pulous men would then hardly have had the time 
or boldness to form those audacious pretensions 
which their ancestors dreamed not of, and which 
the course of six or seven years of protracted expec- 
tation, and successive renewals of hope, succeeded 
by disappointment, enabled them to mature. 

Such a fatal interval, however, was suffered to 
intervene, between the first idea of convoking the 
States- General, and the period when that measure 
became inevitable. Without this delay, the King, 
invested with all his royal prerogatives, and at the 
head of the military force, might have surrendered 
with a good grace such parts of his power as were 
inconsistent with the liberal opinions of the time, 
and such surrender must have been received as a 
grace, since it could not have been exacted as a 
sacrifice. The conduct of the government, in the 
interim, towards the nation whose representatives 
it was shortly to meet, resembled that of an insane 
person, who should by a hundred teazing and vexa- 
tious insults irritate into frenzy the lion, whose cage 
he was about to open, and to whose fury he must 
necessarily be exposed. 

Necker whose undoubted honesty, as well as his 
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republican candour, had rendered him highly 
popular, had, under the influence of the old inlrig^er 
Maurepas, been dismissed from his office as mini- 
ster of finance, in 1781. The witty, versatile) sel- 
fish, and cunning Maurepas, had the art to hold his 
power till the last moment of his long life, and died 
at the moment when the knell of death \ras a sum- 
mons to call him from impending rain.^ He made, 
according to an expressive northern proverb, the 
'' day and way alike long ;" and died just about the 
period when the system of evasion and palliatioD, 
of usurious loans and lavish bounties, could scarce 
have served longer to save him from disgrace. 
Vergennes,' who succeeded him, was, like himself, 
a courtier rather than a statesman ; more studioDB 
to preserve his own power, by continuing^ the same 
system of partial expedients and temporary shiftf, 
than willing to hazard the King^s favour, or the 
popularity of his administration, by attempting any 
scheme of permanent utility or general reformatioB. 
Calonne,' the minister of finance, who had succeed- 
ed to that office after the brief administrations of 



' p\faurepa8 was born in 1701. " At the ago of eightf* hi 
presented to the world the ridiculous spectacle of cMiiaaSj 
affecting the frivolity of youth, and employed that time in pen- 
ning a sonnet which would more properly have been deroted ts 
correcting a despatch, or preparing an armamenL" He died io 
1781. See Lacrktellk, t. v. p. 8.] 

' [The Count de Vergennes was born at Dijon in 17 17. Ht 
died in 1787| greatly regretted by Louis, who was imprened hf 
the conviction that had his life been prolonged, the Revolntioe 
would not have taken place.] 

^ [Calonne was born at Douay in 1734. After being aa 
exile in England, and other parts of Europe, he died at Paris, h 
1802.] 
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Fleury and d'Ormesson, called on by his duty to 
the most difficult and embarrassing branch of 
government, was possessed of a more comprehen- 
sive genius, and more determined com'age, than his 
principal Vergennes. So early as the year 1784, 
the deficiency betwixt the receipts of the whole 
revenues of the state, and the expenditure, extend- 
ed to six hundred and eighty-four millions of livres, 
in British money about equal to twenty-eight mil- 
lions four hundred thousand pounds sterling ; but 
then a certain large portion of this debt consisted 
in annuities granted by government, which were 
annually in the train of being extinguished by the 
death of the holders ; and there was ample room 
for saving, in tlie mode of collecting the various 
taxes. So that large as the sum of deficit appear- 
ed, it could not have been very formidable, con- 
sidering the resources of so rich a country ; but it 
was necessary, that the pressure of new burdens, to 
be imposed at this exigence, should be equally di- 
vided amongst the orders of the state. The Third 
£state, or Commons, had been exhausted under the 
weight of taxes, which fell upon them alone, and 
Calonne formed the bold and laudable design of 
compelling the Clergy and Nobles, hitherto ex- 
empted from taxation, to contribute their share to 
the revenues of the state. 

This, however, was, in the present state of the 
public, too bold a scheme to be carried into execu- 
tion without the support of something resembling a 
popular representation. At this crisis, again might 
JiOuis have summoned the States- General, with 
some chance of uniting their suffirages with the 
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M'islies of the Crown. Tlie King would have found 
himself in a natural alliance with the Commons, n 
a plan to abridge those immunities, which tiie 
Clergy and Nobles possessed, to the prejudice of 
The Third Estate. He would thus, in the outset 
sit least, have united the influence and interests of 
the Crown with those of the popular party, : 
established something like a balance in the i e- 
sentative body, in which the Throne must ] c 
considerable weight. 

Apparently, Calonne and his principal Vergah 
nes were afraid to take this manly and direet 
course, as indeed the ministers of an arbitrani 
narch can rarely be supposed willing to call in 
aid of a body of popular representatives. The 
nisters endeavoured, therefore, to supply the i 
of a body like the States- General, by sumi 
together an assembly of what was termed the JNo- 
tables, or principal persons in the kingdom. This 
was in every sense an unadvised measure.^ WA 
something resembling the form of a g^eat natioul 
council, the Notables had no right to represent the 
nation, neither did it come within their province to 
pass any resolution whatever. Their post WM 
merely that of an extraordinary body of oomud* 
lors, who deliberated on any subject which Ae 
King might submit to their consideration, and wm 
to express their opinion in answer to the Sov6- 
reign's interrogatories ; but an assembly, which 
could only start opinions and debate upon theni) 



' They were summoned on 29tli December, 1 786, mm^ 
22d February of the subsequent year. 
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without coming to any effective or potential deci- 
sion, was a fatal resource at a crisis when decision 
was peremptorily necessary, and when all vague 
and irrelevant discussion was, as at a moment of na- 
tional fermentation, to be cautiously avoided. Above 
all, there was this great error in having recourse to 
the Assembly of the Notables, that, consisting en- 
tirely of the privileged orders, the council was 
composed of the individuals most inimical to the 
equality of taxes, and most tenacious of those very 
immunities which were struck at by the scheme of 
the minister of finance. 

Calonne found himself opposed at every point, 
and received from the Notables remonstrances in- 
stead of support and countenance. That Assembly 
censuring all his plans, and rejecting his proposals^ 
he was in their presence like a rash necromancer, 
who has been indeed able to raise a demon, but is 
imequal to the task of guiding him when evoked. 
He was further weakened by the death of Vergen- 
nes, and finally obliged to resign his place and his 
country, a sacrifice at once to court intrigue and 
popular odium. Had this able but rash minister 
convoked the States- General instead of the No- 
tables, he would have been at least sure of the 
support of the Third Estate, or Commons ; and, 
allied with them, might have carried through so 
popular a scheme, as that which went to establish 
taxation upon a just and equal principle, affecting 
the rich as well as the poor, the proud prelate and 
wealthy noble, as well as the industrious cultivator 
of the soil. 

Calonne having retired to England from popular 
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hatred, his perilous office devolved upon the Ardi- 
bishop of Sens, afterwards the Cardinal de Lom^- 
iiie,* wlio was raised to the painful preeminenee 
[May] by tlie interest of the unfortunate Marie 
Antoinette, whose exceUent qualities were connect- 
ed with a spirit of state-intrigue proper to the sex 
in such elevated situations, which but too frequently 
thwarted or bore down the more candid intentaou 
of her husband, and tended, though on her part 
unwittingly, to give his public measoreSy some- 
times adopted on his own principles, and sometimes 
influenced by her intrigues and solicitations, tt 
appearance of vacillation, and even of duplicity, wMdi 
greatly injured them both in the public opinion* 
The new minister finding it as difficult to deal with 
tlio Assembly of Notables as his predecessor, the 
King Anally dissolved that body, without having 
received from tliem either the countenance or good 
counsel which had been expected ; thus realiziiig 
the opinion expressed by Voltaire concerning sndi 
convocations : 

*' De tous ces Etats I'effet le plus commun. 

Est de voir tous nos maux, sans en soulager an.**! 

After dismission of the Notables, the minister 
adopted or recommended a line of conduct so fluc- 
tuating and indecisive, so violent at one time in 
support of the royal prerogative, and so pusillani- 

* [M. Lom^nie de Brienne was born at Paris in 1727. On 
being appointed Prime Mimster, he was made Archbishop of Sens, 
and on ictiring from office, in 1788, he obtained a cardixul'i hat. 
He died in prison, in 1794.] 

> [Such Couvocations all our ills descry. 
And promise much, but no true cure apply.] 
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mous when he encountered resistance from the 
newly-awakened spirit of liberty, that had he been 
bribed to render the Crown at once odious and con- 
temptible, or to engage his master in a line of 
conduct which should irritate the courageous, and 
encourage the timid, among his dissatisfied subjects, 
the Archbishop of Sens could hardly, after the 
deepest thought, have adopted measures better 
adapted for such a purpose. As if determined to 
bring matters to an issue betwixt the king and the 
Parliament of Paris, he laid before the latter two 
new edicts for taxes,^ similar in most respects to 
those which had been recommended by his prede- 
cessor Oalonne to the Notables. The Pai-liament 
refused to register these edicts, being the course 
which the minister ought to have expected. He 
then resolved upon a display of the royal preroga- 
tive in its most arbitrary and obnoxious form. A 
Bed of Justice,* as it was termed, was held, [Aug. 
6,] where the King, presiding in person over the 
dourt of Parliament, commanded the edicts impo- 
sing certain new taxes to be registered in his own 
presence ; thus, by an act of authority emanating 
dii'ectly from the Sovereign, beating down the only 
species of opposition which the subjects, through 
any organ whatever, could offer to the increase of 
taxation. 

The Parliament yielded the semblance of a mo- 
mentary obedience, but protested solemnly, that 

' f Viz. One on timber, and one on territorial possessions.-^ 
See Thiers, vol. i. p. 14.] 

* [** Lit de Justice" — the throne upon which the king waf 
seated whenhefrent.to the Parliament.] 
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the edict having been registered solely by the royal 
command, and against their unanimous opinion, 
should not have the force of a law. They remonstra- 
ted also to the Throne in terms of gpreat freedom and 
energy, distinctly intimating, that they conld not 
and would not be the passive instruments, through 
the medium of whom the public was to be loaded 
with new impositions ; and they expressed, for tiie 
first time, in direct terms, the proposition, frauglrk 
with the fate of France, that neither the edicts of 
the King, nor the registration of those edicts by Ae 
Parliament, were sufficient to impose permanent 
burdens on the people ; but such taxation was 
competent to the States- General only. ^ 

In punishment of their undaunted defence of 
the popular cause, the Parliament was banished to 
Troyes ; the government thus increasing the na- 
tional discontent by the removal of the principal 
court of the kingdom, and by all the evils incident 
to a delay of public justice. The Provincial Par- 
liaments supported the principles adopted by their 
brethren of Paris. The Chamber of Accounts, 
and the Court of Aids, the judicial establishments 
next in rank to that of the Parliament, also remon- 
strated against the taxes, and refused to enforce 
them. They were not enforced accordingly ; and 
thus, for the first time, during two centuries di 
least, the royal authority of France being brong^ 
into direct collision with public opinion and resist- 
ance, was, by the energy of the subject, compeDed 
to retrograde and yield ground. This was the 

' [Mignct, Hist, de la R^y. Frajifaue, t. i. p. 21.|] 
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first direct and immediate movement of that mighty 
Revolution, which afterwards rushed to its crisis 
like a rock rolling down a mountain. This was 
the first torch which was actually applied to the 
various combustibles which lay scattered through 
France, and which we have endeavom*ed to analyze. 
The flame soon spread into the provinces. The 
nobles of Brittany broke out into a kind of insur- 
rection ; the Parliament of Grenoble impugned by 
a solemn decree the legality of lettres de cachet. 
Strange and alarming, fears, — ^wild and boundless 
hopes, — inconsistent rumours, — a vague expecta- 
tion of impending events, — all contributed to 
agitate the public mind. The quick and mercurial 
tempers which chiefly distinguish the nation, were 
half maddened with suspense, while even the duU 
nature of the lowest and most degraded of the 
community felt the coming impulse of extraordi- 
nary changes, as cattle are observed to be disturbed 
before an approaching thunder-storm. 

The minister could not sustain his courage in 
such a menacing conjuncture, yet unhappily at- 
tempted a show of resistance, instead of leaving 
the King to the influence of his own sound sense 
and excellent disposition, which always induced 
him to choose the means of conciliation. There 
was indeed but one choice, and it lay betwixt civil 
war or concession. A despot would have adopted 
the former course, and withdrawing from Paris, 
would have gathered around him the army still his 
own. A patriotic monarch — and such was Louis 
XVI. M'hen exercising his own judgment — ^would 
have chosen the road of concession \ yet his steps^ 

VOL. vin. o 
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even in retreating, would have been so firm, aiil 
his attitude so manly, that the people would Bat 
have ventured to ascribe to fear what flowed solely 
from a spirit of conciliation. But the ooodnct it 
tlie minister, or of those who directed his motion^ 
was an alternation of irritating opposition to the 
public voice, and of ill-timed submission to its 
demands, which implied an understanding' impaired 
by the perils of the conjuncture, and unequal alfte 
to the task of avoiding them by ooncessiony or 
resisting them with courage. 

The King, indeed, recalled the Parliament ft 
Paris from their exile, coming, at the same time^ 
under an express engagement to convoke ike 
States- General, and leading the subjects, of couree^ 
to suf^se that the new imposts were to be left to 
their consideration. But, as if to irritate med§ 
minds, by showing a desire to elude the executaos 
of what had been promised, the minister Tenturedi 
in an evil hour, to hazard another experiment npoii 
the firmness of their nerves, and again to cenunit 
the dignity of the sovereign by bringing* him per- 
sonally to issue a conmiand, which experience had 
shown the Parliament were previously resolved to 
disobey. By this new proceeding, the King wv 
induced to hold what was called a Royal Sitting of 
the Parliament, which resembled in s^ its forms a 
Bed of Justice, except that it seems as if the com' 
mands of the monarch were esteemed less authori- 
tative when so issued, than when they were, as on 
the former occasion, delivered in this last obnoxious 
assembly. 

Thus, at less advantage than before, and, at afl 
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eveiiits, afi:er the total fulure of a former eirperi- 
ment, the King, arrayed in all the forms of his 
royalty, once more, and for the last time, convoked 
kis Parliament in person ; and again with his own 
voice commanded the comrt to register a royal 
edict for a loan of foor hundred and twenty mil* 
lions of francs, to be raised in the coarse ai five 
years. This demand gave occasion to a debate 
which histed nine hours, and was only closed by 
the King rising op, and issuing at length his posi- 
tive and imperative orders that the loan should be 
restored. To the astonishment of the meeting, 
the first prince of the blood, the Duke of Orleans, 
arose, as if in reply, and demanded to know if they 
w^e assembled in a Bed of Justice or a Royal 
Sitting ; and receiving for answer that the latter 
was the quality of the meeting, he entered a solemn 
protest against the proceedings. [Nov. 19.] Thus 
was the authority of the King once more brought 
in direct opposition to the assertors of the rights of 
the people, as if on purpose to show, in the face of 
the whole nation, that its terrors were only those of 
a phantom, whose shadowy bulk might overawe 
the timid, but could offer no real cause of fear 
when courageously opposed. 

The minister did not, however, give way with- 
out such an ineffectual struggle, as at once showed 
the weakness of the royal authority, and the wil- 
lingness to wield it with the despotic sway of 
former times. Two members of the Parliament of 
Paris ^ were imprisoned in remote fortresses, and 
the Duke of Orleans was sent in exile to his estate* 

* [Freteau and Sabatier. They wore banislied to the Hilres. 
Iq 1794, Freteau waa MBt to ^e guillotine by RobeBpkrre.] 
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A long' and animated exchange of remonstranceff 
followed betwixt the King and the Parliament, in 
-which the former acknowledged his weakness, even 
by entering into the discussion of his prerogative ; 
as well as by the concessions he found himself ob- 
liged to tender. Meantime, the Archbishop of 
Sens nourished the romantic idea of getting rid of 
these refractory courts entirely, and at the same 
time to evade the convocation of the States-Gene- 
ral, substituting in their place the erection oft 
Cour-pleniere, or ancient Feudal Cionrt, composed 
of princes, peers, marshals of France, deputies 
from the provinces, and other distinguished per- 
sons, who should in future exercise all the higher 
and nobler duties of the Parliaments, thus reduced 
to their original and proper duties as courts of 
justice.^ But a court, or council of the ancient 
feudal times, with so slight an infusion of popular 
representation, could in no shape have accorded 
"with the ideas which now generally prevailed ; and 
so much was this felt to be the case, that many of 
the peers, and other persons nominated members 
of the Cour-pleniere, declined the seats proposed 
to them, and the whole plan fell to the ground. 

Meantime, violence succeeded to violence, and 
remonstrance to remonstrance. The Parliament of 
Paris, and all the provincial bodies of the sam» 
description, being suspended from their function^ 
and the course of regular justice of course inter* 
rupted, the spirit of revolt became general through 
the realm, and broke out in riots and insurrections 
of a formidable description; while, at the same 

1 [Mignet, t. i. p. 22. Thiers, t. i. p. 19.] 
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time, the inhabitants of the capital were observed 
to become dreadfully agitated. 

There wanted not writers to fan the rising dis- 
content ; and what seems more singular, they were 
permitted to do so without interruption, notwith- 
standing the deepened jealousy with which free 
discussion was now regarded in France. Libels 
and satires of every description were publicly cir- 
culated, without an attempt on the part of the 
government to suppress the publications, or to 
punish their authors, although the most scandalous 
attacks on the royal family, and on the queen in 
particular, were dispersed along with these politi- 
cal effusions. It seemed as if the arm of power 
was paralyzed, and the bonds of authority which 
had so long fettered the French people were fall- 
ing asunder of themselves ; for the liberty of the 
press, so long unknown, was now openly assumed 
and exercised, without the government daring ta 
interfere. ^ 

To conclude the picture, as if God and man had 
alike determined the fall of this ancient monarchy^ 
a hurricane of most portentous and unusual charac- 
ter burst on the kingdom, and laying waste the 
promised harvest far and wide, showed to the ter- 
rified inhabitants the prospect at once of poverty 
and famine, added to those of national bankruptcy 
and a distracted government.' 

The latter evils seemed fast advancing ; for the 
state of the finances became so utterly desperate> 
that Louis was under the necessity of stopping a 

• [De Staill, t. I p. 169.] • [Thieri, t. i. p. 57.], 
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large proportion <^ the treasury payments^ and is- 
suing bills for the deficiency. At this awfol avkf 
fearing for the King, and more for himself the 
Archbishop of Sens retired from admiinstralioiH* 
and left the monarch, while bankruptcy and fanuBe 
threatened the kingdom, to manage as he migkt, 
amid the storms which the meaaorea of the »>w«i«*f 
himself had provoked to the uttermost. 

A new premier, and a total alteration of mea- 
sures, were to be resorted to, while Nedrar, the 
popular favourite, called to the helm of the state) 
regretted, with bitter anticipation of misfbrtiBM) 
the time which had been worse tlian wasted mider 
the rule of the archbishop, who had employed it 
in augmenting the enemies and diminishing ^ 
resources of the crown, and forcing the King od 
such measures as caused the royal authority to be 
generally regarded as tlie common enemy of ail 
ranks of the kingdom.' To redeem the royal pledge 
by convoking the States- General, seemed to Nedor 
the most fair as well as most politic proceeding; 
and indeed this afforded the only chancse of once 
more reconciling the prince with the people^ thoaf^ 
it was now yielding that to a demand, which two 
years before would have been received as a boon. 

We have already observed tliat the constitntkm 
of this assembly of national representatives 



> 25t1i August, 1788. The archbishop fled to Italy wtthgmt 
expedition, after he had given in his resignation to his uafbrtouits 
tOTereign. — See antty p. 94. 

' [When Necker received the intimation of hit TacaU, hk first 
ivords were, '* Ah! why did they not give me thote fifteen 
months of the Archbishop of Sens ? Now it ia too lato *'«—Di 
SzAXL, Tol. i. p. 157.J 
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little understood, though the phrase was in the 
mouth of every one. It was to be the panacea to 
the disorders of the nation, yet men knew imper- 
fectly the mode of composing this uniyersal medi- 
cine, or the manner of its operation. Or rather, 
the people of France invoked the assistance of this 
national council, as they would have done that of a 
tutelary angel, with fall confidence in his power and 
benevolence, though they neither knew the form in 
which he might appear, nor the nature of the mira- 
cles which he was to perform in their behalf. It 
has been strongly objected to Necker, that he ne- 
glected, on the part of the crown, to take the ini- 
tiative line of conduct on this important occasion, 
and it has been urged that it was the minister's 
duty, without making any question, or permitting 
any doubt, to assume that mode of convening the 
states, and regulating them when assembled, which 
should best tend to secure the tottering influence of 
his master. But Necker probably thought the time 
was past in which this power might have been 
assunaed by the crown without exciting jealousy or 
opposition. The royal authority, he might recol- 
lect, had been of late years repeatedly strained, 
until it had repeatedly given way, and the issue, 
first of the Bed of Justice, and then of the Royal 
Sitting, was sufficient to show that words of autho- 
rity would be wasted in vain upon disobedient ears, 
and might only excite a resistance which woidd 
prove its own lack of power. It was, therefore, 
advisable not to trust to the unaided exercise of 
prerogative, but to strengthen instead the regula- 
tions which might be adopted for the constitution 
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of the States-General, by the approbation of some 
public body independent of the King and his innii* 
sters. And with this purpose, Necker convened t 
second meeting of the Notables, [November,] and 
laid before them, for their consideration, his plan 
for the constitution of the States- General. « 

There were two great points submitted to this 
body, concerning the constitution of the States- 
General. I. In what proportion the deputies of 
the Three Estates should be represented ? II. Whe- 
ther, when assembled, the Nobles, Clergy, and 
Third Estate, or Commons, should act separately 
as distinct chambers, or sit and vote as one united 
body? 

Necker, a minister of an honest and candid dis- 
position, a republican also, and therefore on prin- 
ciple a respecter of public opinion, unhappily did 
not recollect, that to be well-formed and accurate, 
public opinion should be founded on the authority 
of men of talents and integrity ; and that the popu- 
lar mind must be pre-occupied by arguments of a 
sound and virtuous tendency, else the enemy will 
sow tares, and the public will receive it in the 
absence of more wholesome grain. Perhaps also, 
this minister found himself less in his element when 
treating of state affairs, than while acting in his 
proper capacity as a financier. However that may 
be, Necker's conduct resembled that of an unre- 
solved general, who directs his movements by the 
report of a council of war. He did not sufiiciently 
perceive the necessity that the measures to be 
taken should originate with himself rather than 
arise from the suggestion of others, and did not, 



m 
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therefore, avail himself of his situation and high 
popularity, to recommend such general preliminary 
arrangements as might preserve the influence of 
the crown in the States- General, without encroach- 
ing on the rights of the suhject. The silence of 
Necker leaving all in douht, and open to discussion, 
those arguments had most weight with the public 
which ascribed most importance to the Third Estate. 
The talents of the Nobles and Clergy might be con- 
sidered as having been already in vain appealed to 
in the two sessions of the Notables, an assembly 
composed chiefly out of the privileged classes, and 
whose advice and opinion had been given without 
producing any corresponding good effect. The 
Parliament had declared themselves incompetent 
to the measures necessary for the exigencies of the 
kingdom. The course adopted by the King indi- 
cated doubt and uncertainty, if not incapacity. The 
Tiers Etat, therefore, was the body of counsellors 
to whom the nation looked at this critical conjunc- 
ture. 

" What is the Tiers Etat?'' formed the title of 
a pamphlet by the Abb6 Sieyes ; and the answer 
returned by the author was such as augmented all 
the magnificent ideas already floating in men's 
minds concerning the importance of this order. 
" The Tiers Etat," said he, " comprehends the 
whole nation of France, excepting only the nobles 
and clergy." This view of the matter was so far 
successful, that the Notables recommended that 
the Commons, or Third Estate, should have a body 
of representatives equal to those of the nobles and 
the clergy united, and should thus form, in point of 
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relative numbers, the moiety of the whole dele- 
gates. 

This, however, would have been comparativdy 
of small importance, had it been detenniiied dm 
tlie three estates were to sit, deliberate^ and vote^ 
not as a united body, but in three aevenl 
chambers. 

Necker conceded to the Tiers £tat the right of 
double representation, b&t seemed prepared to 
maintain the ancient order of debating^ and votiiig 
by separate chambers. The crown had been a^ 
ready worsted by the rising spirit of the oonntrj 
in every attempt which it had made to staad 
through its own unassisted strength ; and torn as 
the bodies of the clergy and nobles were by inters 
nal dissensions, and weakened by the degpive o£ 
popultir odium with which they were loaded, it 
would have required an artful consolidation of their 
force, and an intimate union betwixt them, and the 
crown, to maintain a balance against the popnhnr 
claims of the Commons, likely to be at once se 
boldly urged by themselves, and so favourably 
viewed by the nation. All this was, however, left, 
in a great measure, to accident, while every chance 
was against its being arranged in the way moot 
advantageous to the monarchy. 

The minister ought also in policy to have paved 
the way, for securing a party in the Third Gstafte 
itself, which should bear some character of royal- 
ism. This might doubtless have been done by the 
usual ministerial arts of influencing elections, or 
gaining over to the crown-interests some of the 
many men of talents, who, determined to 
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tiiemselves in this new world, had not yet settled 
to which side they were to give their support. 
But Necker, less acquainted with men than with 
mathematics, imagined that every memher had in- 
telligence enough to see the measures host calcu- 
lated for the public good, and virtue enough to 
follow them faithfully and exclusively. It was in 
vain that the Marquis de Bouill^^ pointed out the 
dangers arising from the constitution assigned to 
the States- Greneral, and insisted that the minister 
was arming the popular part of the nation against 
the two privil^ed orders, and that the latter would 
seem experience the effects of their hatred, ani- 
mated by self-interest and vanity, the most active 
passions of mankind. Neeker calmly replied, that 
there was a necessary reliance to be placed on the 
virtues of the human heart ; — the maxim of a 
worthy man, but not of an enlightened statesman,^ 
who has but too much reason to know how often 
both the virtues and the prudence of human nature 
are surmounted by its prejudices and passions.^ 
It was in this state of doubt, and total want of 

' [De Bouill6 was a native of Auvergne, and a relative of La 
Fayette. He died at London, in 1800.] 

* See Memoiret de BouiU^. Madame de Stael herself admita 
this deficiency in the character of a father, of whom she was 
justly proud. — ** Se fiant trop, il faut Tayouer, a Tempire de la 
raison*' — (** Confiding, it must be admitted, too much in the 
power of reason.") — Rev, Franc, t. i. p. 171. 

* [** The concessions of Neeker were the work of a man igno- 
rant of the first principles of the government of mankind. It 
was he who overturned the monarchy, and brought Louis XVI. 
to the scaffold. Marat, Danton, Robespierre himself, did less 
mischief to France : he brought on the Revolution, which they 
consummated." — N^poleok, as reported by Bourrienne, t, 
"viii. p. 108.] 
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preparation, that the King was to meet the repre* 
sentatives of the people, whose elections had b< 
trusted entirely to chance, without even an att 
to influence them in favour of the most elij 
persons. Yet surely the crown, hitherto ah 
tlie sole acknowledged authority in France, 1 

have been provided with supporters in the new 
authority which was to be assembled. At least 
minister might have been prepared with some syi- 
tem or plan of proceeding, upon which this moit 
important convention was to conduct its delibera- 
tions ; but there was not even an attempt to take 
up the reins which were floating on the necks of 
those who were for the first time harnessed to tiie 
chariot of the state. All was expectation, m&n 
vague and unauthorized hope, that in tlus-mnltitii 
of counsellors there would be found safety.^ 

Hitherto we have described the silent and 
smooth, but swift and powerful, stream of innova- 
tion, as it rolled on to the edge of the sheer preei- 
])ice. We are now to view the precipitate tumult 
and terrors of the cataract. 

* A calemhourg of the period presaged a different result-— 
** So numerous a concourse of state* physicians assennbled to 
consult for the weal of the nation, argued," it was ssid, ** liht 
imminent danger and approaching death of the patient.*' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

J^eting of the StaUi" General, — Predominant Infhience of 
the Tien Etat — Property not repretented mfficienlly in 
that Body — General Character of the Members, — Dii' 
position of the Estate of the Nobles — And of the Clergy. 
— Plan of forming the Three Estaies into Two Houses^' 
Its advantages -^U fails, — The Clergy unite with the 
Tiers Etat, which assumes the Title of the National As^ 

• sembly. — They assume the Task of Legislation, and de- 
clare all former Fiscal Regulaiions illegal. — They assert 
their Determination to continue their Sessions.'^Royal 
Sitting — Terminates in the Triumph of the Assembly, — 
Parties in that Body — Mounier — Constitutionalists — 
BepublicanS'-^JiacobinS'-^ Orleans* 

The Estates- General of France met at Versailles 
on the 5th May, 1789, and that was indisputably 
the first day of the Revolution. The Abb6 Sidyes, 
in a pamphlet which we have mentioned, had al- 
ready asked, " What was the Third Estate ? — It 
was the whole nation. What had it been hitherto 
in a political light? — Nothing. What was it 
about to become presently? — Something." Had 
the last answer been Every thing^ it would have 
been nearer the truth ; for it soon appeared that 
this Third Estate, which, in the year 1614, the 
Nobles had refused to acknowledge even as a 
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younger brother ^ of their order, was noWy like the 
rod of tlic prophet, to sw'allow up all those vho 
affected to share its power. Even amid the pa- 
geantry with whicli the ceremonial of the first sit* 
ting abounded, it was clearly visible that the wishes^ 
ho])cs, and interest of the public, were exdusivdy 
fixed upon the Tepresentatives of the Commonii 
The rich garments and floating plumes of the No- 
bility, and the reverend robes of the Oergy, hai 
nothing to fix the public eye ; their soanding and 
emphatic titles had nothing to win the ear ; the 
recollection of the high feats of the one, and lon^ 
sanctified characters of the other order, had nothing 
to influence the mind of the spectators. All eyes 
were turned on the members of the Third fkt 
in a plebeian and humble costume, correspond] » 
their lowly birth and occupation, as the only 
tion of the assembly from whom they looked 
the lights and the counsels which the time de* 
manded.^ 

' The Baron de Senneci, when the estates of the Idii^AMB 
were compared to three brethren, of which the Tiers Etst WM 
yonngeBt, declared, that the Commons of France liad no title t» 
arrogate such a relationship with the Nobles, to whom they mn 
80 far inferior in blood, and in estimation. 

' [Madame de Stacl, and Madame de Montmorin, wife of til* 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, beheld from a gallery die spectsidt* 
The former exalted in the boundless prospect of national fslioi^ 
which seemed to be opening under the aui^ioes of her father* 
** You are wrong to rejoice,** said Madame de Montmorin; 
** this event forebodes much misery to France and to ourselves** 
Her presentiment was but too well founded. She hers^ perishel 
on the scaffold with one of her sons ; her husband was murdersi 
on September 2d ; her eldest daughter died in ikne hospital of a 
prison, and her youngest died of a broken heart.<— See M* SB 
SlAEL, Tol. i. p. 187.]] 
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It would be absurd to assert, that die body which 
thus engrossed the national attrition was devoid of 
talents to deserve it. On the contrary, the Tiers 
Etat contained a large proportion of the learning, 
the intelligence, and the eloquence of the king- 
dom ; but unhappily it was composed of men of 
theory rather than of practice, men more prepared 
to change than to preserve or rquur ; and, above 
all, of men, who, generally speaking, were not di- 
rectly cencemed in the preservation of peace and 
order, by possessing a large property in the coun- 
try. 

The due propordon is which talents had pro* 
perty are r^iresented in the British House of Com- 
mons, IS perhaps the best assurance for the stability 
of the constitution. Men of talents, bold, enter- 
prising, eager for distinction, and ambitious of 
power, suffer no opportunity to escape of recom- 
mending such measures as may improve the gene- 
ral system, and raise to distinction those by whom 
they are proposed ; while men of substance, desir- 
ous of preserving the property which they possess, 
are scrupulous in scrutinizing every new measure, 
and steady in rejecting such as are not accompanied 
with the most certain prospect of advantage to the 
state. Talent, eager and active, desires the means 
of employment ; Property, cautious, doubtful, jeal- 
ous of innovation, acts as a regulator rather than 
an impulse on the machine, by preventing its either 
moving too rapidly, or changing too suddenly. The 
over-cHution of those by whom property is repre- 
sented, may sometimes, indeed, delay a projected 
improvement, but much more frequently impedes 
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a rash and hazardous experiment. L«ookiiiff bade 
on the Parliamentary history of two centuries, it k 
easy to sec how much practical wisdom hsk^ be 
derived from the influence exercised by thoie 
members called Country Gentlemen, who, unambi- 
tious of distinguishing themselves by tJieir elo- 
quence, and undesirous of mingling in the ordinary 
debates of the house, make their sound and onio- 
phisticated good sense heard and understood upon 
every crisis of importance, in a manner alike re- 
spected by the Ministry and the Opposition of the 
day, — by the professed statesmen of the houa^ 
whose daily business is legislation, and whoie 
thoughts, in some instances, are devoted to pnl 
affairs, because they have none of their own mi 
worth looking after. In this great and most im- 
portant characteristic of representation, the Tien 
Etat of France was necessarily deficient ; in fact, 
the part of the French constitution, which, without 
exactly corresponding to the country gentlemen of 
England, most nearly resembled them, was a pro- 
portion of the Rural Noblesse of France, n 
were represented amongst the Estate of the Nobi- 
lity. An edict, detaching these rural proprietcm, 
and perhaps the inferior clergy, from their pro] 
orders, and including their representatives in. tl 
of the Tiers Etat, would have infused into the 
ter assembly a proportional regard for the rights ot' 
landholders, whether lay or clerical ; and as they 
must have had a voice in those anatomical experi- 
ments, of which their property was aboat to be- 
come the subject, it may be supposed they would 
have resisted the application of the scalpel, except? 
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ing when it was nnaroidably necessary. Instead 
of which, both the Nobles and Clei^ came soon to 
be placed on the anatomical table at the mercy of 
each state-quack, who, having no interest in their 
sufferings, thought them excellent subjects en 
which to exemplify some favourite hypothesis. 

While owners of extensive landed property 
were in a great measure excluded from the repre- 
sentation of the Third Estate, its ranks were filled 
from those classes which seek novelties in theory, 
and which are in the habit of profiting by them in 
practice.^ There were professed men of letters 
called thither, as they hoped and expected, to rea- 
lize theories, for the greater part inconsistent with 
the present state of things, in which, to use one of 
their own choicest commonplaces,-^^ Mind had 
not yet acquired its due rank." There were many 
of the inferior branches of the law ; for, unhappily, 
in this profession also the graver and more en- 
lightened members were called by their rank to the 
Estate of the Noblesse. To these were united 
churchmen without livings, and physicians without 
patients ; men, whose education generally makes 
them important in the humble society in which 
they move, and who are proportionally presump- 
tuous and conceited of their own powers, when 
advanced into that which is superior to their usual 
walk. There were many bankers also, speculators 
in politics, as in their natural employment of stock- 
jobbing; and there were intermingled with the 
elasses we hare noticed some individual nobles, 
expelled from their own ranks for want of charac- 
ter, who, like tiie dissolute Mirabean, a moral 

VOL. vin. H 
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monster for talents and want of principle, menaced, 
from the station which they had assumed, die 
rights of the order from which they had been ex- 
pelled, and, like deserters of every kind, were 
willing to guide the foes to whom they had fled, 
into the intrenchments of the friends whom they 
had forsaken, or hy whom they Iiad been exiled. 
There were also mixed with these perilous de- 
ments many individuals, not only endowed widi 
talents and integrity, but possessing a respectable 
proportion of sound sense and judgment ; bnt w 
unfortunately, aided less to counteract the rev 
tionary tendency, than to justify it by argnme 
dignify it by example. From the very beginning, 
the Tiers Etat evinced a determined purpose to 
annihilate in consequence, if not in rank, the other 
two orders of the state, and to engross the whole 
power into their own hands. ^ 

It must be allowed to the Commons, that the 
Noblesse had possessed themselves of a paramount 
superiority over the middle class, totally inconsis- 
tent with the just degree of consideration due to 
their fellow-subjects, and irreconcilable with the 
spirit of enlightened times. They enjoyed many 
privileges which were himiiliating to the rest of 
the nation, and others that were grossly unjust^ 
among which must be reckoned their inunonities 
from taxation. Assembled as an estate of the 
kingdom, they felt the esprit'de-corps^ and| at- 
tached to the privileges of their order, showed 
little readiness to msdke the sacrifices which the 

> [Lacretelle, t. i. p. 32. lUvarol, p. 37.] 
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times demanded, though at the risk of having what 
they refused to grant, forcibly wrested from them. 
They were publicly and imprudently tenacious, 
when, both on principle and in policy, they should 
have been compliant and accommodating — for their 
own sake, as well as that of the sovereign. Yet let 
us be just to that gallant and unfortunate body of 
men. They possessed the courage, if not the skill 
or strength of their ancestors, and while we blame 
the violence with which they clung to useless 
and antiquated privileges, let us remember that 
these were a part of their inheritance, which no 
man renounces willingly, and no man of spirit 
yields up to threats. If they erred in not adopting 
from the beginning a spirit of conciliation and con- 
cession, no body of men ever suffered so cruelly 
for hesitating to obey a summons, which called 
them to acts of sucli unusual self-denial. 

The Clergy were no less tenacious of the privi- 
leges of the Church, than the Noblesse of their pecu- 
liar feudal immunities. It had been already plainly 
intimated, that the property of the clerical orders 
ought to be subject, as weU as all other species of 
property, to the exigencies of the state ; and the 
philosophical opinions which had impugned their 
principles of faith, and rendered their persons 
ridiculous instead of reverend, would, it was to be 
feared, induce those by whom they were enter- 
tained, to extend their views to a general seizure 
of the whole, instead of a part, of the Chmxh'a 
wealth. 

Both the first and second estates, therefore, kept 
jaloof, moved by the manner in which the private 
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interests of each stood committed^ and both endeii- 
Toiircd to avert the coming' storni, by retarding tfe 
delil>erations of the States- GeneraL They wen 
particuhirly desirous to secnre their individnd 
importance as distinct orders, and appealed to 
ancient practice and the usage of the year 1614^ kr 
which the three several estates sat and voted ii 
three separate bodies. But the Tiers Stat, idk 
from the beginning, felt their own streng^th, were 
determined to choose that mode of procedure ty 
which their force should be augmented and eoi* 
solid ated. The double representation had rendo^ 
cd them equal in numbers to both the other b< 
and as they were sure of some interest anu 
inferior Noblesse, and a very considerable ] y 
amongst the lower clergy, the assistance of 
two minorities, added to their own numbers, no 
necessarily give them the superiority in e" 
vote, providing the three chambers oould be nmtea 
into one. 

On the other hand, the Clergy and Nobles ssf 
that a union of this nature would place all their 
privileges and property at the mercy of the Com- 
mons, whom the union of the chambers in one 
assembly would invest with an overwhelnoing^ vajih 
rity in that convocation. They had no reason U 
expect that this power, if once acquired, would be 
used with moderation, for not only had tfa 
actually obnoxious privileges been assailed by every 
battery of reason and of ridicule, but the records of 
former ages had been ransacked for ridici as 
absurdities and detestable cruelties of the p 
oors of feudal power, all which were imj d i» 
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the present privileged classes, and mingled with 
many fictions of unutterable horror, devised on 
purpose to give a yet darker colouring to the sys- 
tem which it was their object to destroy.^ Every 
motive, therefore, of self-interest and self-preser- 
vation, induced the two first chambers, aware of 
the possession which the third had obtained over 
the public mind, to maintain, if possible, the specific 
individuality of their separate classes, and use the 
right hitherto supposed to be vested in them, of 
protecting their own interests by their own separate 
votes, as distinct bodies. 

Others, with a deeper view, and on less selfish 
reasoning, saw much hazard in amalgamating the 
whole force of the state, saving that which remained 
in the crown, into one powerful body, subject to 
all the hasty impulses to which popular assemblies 
lie exposed, as lakes to the wind, and in placing 
the person and authority of the King in solitary 
and diametrical opposition to what must necessarily, 
in moments of enthu^asm, appear to be the will of 
the whole people. Such statesmen would have 
preferred retaining an intermediate check upon the 
popular counsels of the Tiers Etat by the other 
two chambers, which might, as in England, have 
been united into one, and would have presented an 
imposing front, both in point of wealth and proper- 
ty, and through the respect which, excepting under 
the influence of extraordinary emotion, the people^ 

' It was, for example, gravely stated, tliat a seigneur of a 
certain province postessed a feudal riglit to put two of bis vassalt 
to deiuli upon !iis return firom haating, and to rip their beUiflt 
open, and plunge hk feet into their entrails to warm them 
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in spite of themselves, cannot help entertaining for 
birth and rank. Such a body, providing the stormj 
temper of the times had admitted of its foundadoni 
being laid sufficiently strong, would have served m 
a breakwater betwixt the throne and the stream- 
tide of popular opinion ; and the monarch would hxn 
been spared the painful and perilous task of oppo- 
sing himself personally, directly, and without screei 
or protection of any kind, to the democratical 
of the constitution. Above all, by means of v 
an upper house, time would have been ob i 
for reviewing more coolly those measoresy i 
might have passed hastily through the assembly tf 
popular representatives. It is observed in 
history of innovation, that the indirect and unfiire- 
seen consequences of every great change of an ex- 
isting system, are more numerous and extensive 
than those which had been foreseen and calculstsil 
upon, whether by those who advocated, or thoie 
who opposed the alteration. The advantages oft 
constitution, in which each measure of legislation 
must necessarily be twice deliberately argued by 
separate senates, acting under different impress! 
and interposing, at the same time, a salutary delay, 
during which heats may subside, and errone 
views be corrected, requires no further iUustra 

It must be owned, nevertheless, that there existed 
the greatest difficulty in any attempt which mi| 
iiave been made to give weiglit to the Nobles as t 
sepai'ate chamber. The community at large looked 
to reforms deeply affecting the immunities of the 
privileged classes, as the most obvious means for 
the regeneration of the kingdom at large, and must 
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have seen with jealousy an institution like an upper 
house, which placed the parties who were princi- 
pally to suffer these changes in a condition to im- 
pede, or altogether prevent them. It was naturally 
to be expected, that the Clergy and Nobles, united 
in an upper house, must have become somewhat 
partial judges in the question of retrenching and 
limiting their own exclusive privileges ; and, be- 
sides the ill-will which the Commons bore them as 
the possessors and assertors of rights infringing on 
the liberties of the people, it might be justly appre- 
hended that, if the scourge destined for them were 
placed in their own hand, they might use it with 
the chary moderation of the squire in the romance 
of Cervantes.^ There would also have been reason 
to doubt that, when the nation was so much divided 
by factions, two houses, so different in character 
and composition, could hardly have been brought 
to act with firmness and liberality towards each 
other — ^that the one would have been ever sche- 
ming for the recovery of their full privileges, sup- 
posing they had been obliged to surrender a part 
of them, while the other would still look forward 
to the accomplishment of an entirely democratical 
revolution. In this way, the checks which ought 
to have acted merely to restrain the violence of 
either party, might operate as the means of over- 
setting the constitution which they were intended 
to preserve. 

Still, it must be observed, that while the King 
retained any portion of authority, he might, with 

' [See Don Quixote, part iL chap. 6]> (vol, v., p. 296. 
Lond. 1822.)] 
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the countenance of the sopposed upper c 
or senate, have balanced the prog^reas of di en 
Difficult as the task might be, an attempt to? 
it ought to have been made. But, onhappOy, 
King^s ear was successively occupied by two s if 
advisers, one of whom counselled him to Bnrreader 
every thing to the humour of the reformen of 
state, wliile the other lu'ged him to resist their m 
reasonable wishes ; — without considering that te 
had to deal with those, who had the power te tab 
by force what was refused to petition. Monnier 
and Malouet advocated the establishment of tut 
chambers in tlie Tiers Etat, and Necker was eer* 
tainly favourable to some plan of the kind ; but 
Noblesse thought it called upon them for too gr 
a sacrifice of their privileges, though it promised 
ensure what remained, while the democratiGal p 
of tlie Tiers Etat opposed it obstinately^ as tendiof 
to arrest the march of the revolutionary impnlBfr 

Five or six weeks elapsed in useless debatei 
concerning the form in which the estates should 
vote ; during which period the Tiers iEtat showed^ 
by their boldness and decision, that they knew the 
advantage which they held, and were sensible that 
the otlier bodies, if they meant to retain the influ- 
ence of their situation in any shape, must nnhe 
with them, on the principle according to widA 
smaller drops of water are attracted by the larger* 
This came to pass accordingly. The Tiers Etit 
were joined by the whole body of inferior dergyy 
and by some of the nobles, and on 17th Jane, 
1769, proceeded to constitute themselves a legisla- 
tive body, exclusively competent in itself to the 



I 
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entire province of legislation ; and, renouncing the 
name of the Third Estate, which reminded men 
they were only one out of three bodies, they adopt- 
ed^ that of the National Asse^tbly, and avowed 
themselves, not merely the third branch of the 
representative body, but the sole representatives of 
the people of France, nay, the people themselves, 
wielding in person the whole gigantic powers of 
the realm. They now claimed the character of a 
supreme body, no longer limited to the task of 
merely requiring a redress of grievances, for which 
they had been originally appointed, but warranted 
to destroy and rebuild whatever they thought pro- 
per in the constitution of the state. It is not easy, 
on any ordinary principle, to see how a representa- 
tion, convoked for a certain purpose, and with cer- 
tain limited powers, should thus essentially alter 
their own character, and set themselves in such a 
different relation to the crown and the nation, from 
that to which their commissions restricted them ; 
but the National Assembly were well aware, that, 
in extending their powers far beyond the terms of 
these commissions, they only fulfilled the wishes of 
their constituents, and that, in assuming to them- 
selves so ample an authority, they would be sup- 
ported by the whole nation, excepting the privileged 
orders. 

The National Assembly proceeded to exercise 
their power with the same audacity which they had 
shown in assuming it. They passed a sweeping 
decree, by which they declared all the existing 

» [" By a majority of 491 to 90.*^— Lacrrbllx.] 
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taxes to be illegal impositions, the collection of 
'which they sanctioned only for the present, and u 
an interim arrangement, until they should have 
time to establish the financial regulations of the 
state upon an equal and permanent footing.^ 

The King, acting under the advice of Necker, 
and fulfilling the promise made on his part by the 
Archbisliop of Sens, his former minister, had, a> 
we have seen, assembled the States- General; 1 lie 
was not prepared for the change of the '. 
Estate into the National Assembly, and for tke 
pretensions wliicli it asserted in the latter charte- 
ter. Terrified, and it was little wonder, at the 
sudden rise of this gigantic and all-overshadoi 
fabric, Louis became inclined to listen to those ift» 
counselled him to combat this new and formidiUe 
authority, by opposing to it the weight of royd 
power ; to be exercised, however, with snch at 
tion to the newly-asserted popular opinions, 
with such ample surrender of the obnoxious partot 
the royal prerogative, as might gratify the rising 
spirit of freedom. For this purpose a Royal Sit* 
ting was appointed, at which the King in perMB 
was to meet the three estates of his kingdom, and 
propose a scheme which, it was hoped, might unite 
all parties, and tranquillize all minds. The name 
and form of this Seance Itoyale was perhaps not 
weU chosen, as being too nearly allied to those of 
a Bed of Justice, in which the King was accns- 
tomed to exercise imperative authority over the 
Parliament ; and the proceeding was calculated to 

' [Lacretelle, t. viL p. 39.] 
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awaken recollection of the highly unpopular Royal 
Sitting of the 19th November, 1787, the displacing 
of Necker, and the banishment of the Dake of 
Orleans. 

But, as if this had not been sufficient, an unhappy 
accident, which almost resembled a fatality, deran- 
ged this project, destroyed all the grace which 
might, on the King's part, have attended the mea- 
sure, and in place of it, threw upon the court the 
odium of having indirectly attempted the forcible 
dissolution of the Assembly, while it invested the 
members of that body with the popular character of 
steady patriots, whose union, courage, and pre- 
sence of mind, had foiled the stroke of authority 
which had been aimed at their existence. 

The hall of the Commons was fixed upon for 
the purposes of the Royal Sitting, as the largest of 
the three which were occupied by the three 
estates, and workmen were employed in making 
the necessary arrangements and alterations. These 
alterations were imprudently commenced, [June 
20,] before holding any communication on the 
subject with the National Assembly ; and it was 
simply notified to their president, Bailli, by the 
master of the royal ceremonies, that the King had 
suspended the meeting of the Assembly until the 
Royal Sitting should have taken place. Bailli, 
the president, well known afterwards by his tragi- 
cal fate, refused to attend to an order so intimated, 
and the members of Assembly, upon resorting to 
their ordinary place of meeting, found it full of 
workmen, and guarded by soldiers. This led to 
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one of the most extraordinary sceaes of the B 
lation. 

The representatives of the nation, tl ] 

by armed guards from tlieir proper place oi 
blage, found refuge in a common Tennis-cf t, y 
a thunder-storm, emblem of the moral te 
which raged on the earth, poured dowR its ' 
from the heavens. It was thus that, expose 
the inclemency of the weather, and with 
wretched accommodations which such a place i 
ed, the members of Assembly to<^, and at 
by their respective signatures, a solemn oath, 
continue their sittings until the constitution of 
kingdom, and the regeneration of the public oi 
should be established on a solid basis."^ 
scene was of a kind to make the deepest im| 
sion both on tlie actors and the spe<^tors ; altho 
looking back at the distance of so many yi 
ore tempted to ask, at what period the iNa 
Assembly would have been dissolved, had 
adhered literally to their celebrated oath ? Bui 
conduct of the government was, in every r< 
worthy of censure. The probability of this ea 
ordinary occurrence might easily have been i 
seen. If mere want of consideration gave ris 
it, the King's ministers were most culpably carel 
if the closing of the hall, and suspending of 
sittings of the Assembly, was intended by wa 
expmment upon its temper, and patience, it 
an act of madness equal to that of irritating 
already exasperated lion. Be this, however, 

* [Lacretelle, t. vii. p. 41.] 
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may, the conduct of the court had the worst pos« 
sihle effect on the puhlic mind, and prepared them 
to view with dislike and suspicion all propositions 
emanating from the throne; while the magnani* 
mons firmness and unanimity of the Assembly 
seemed that of men determined to undergo martyr- 
dom, rather than desert the assertion of their own 
rights, and those of the people. 

At the Royal Sitting, which took place three 
days after the vow of the Tennis-Court, a plan was 
proposed by the King, offering such security for 
the liberty of the subject, as woidd a year before 
have been receiyed with grateful rapture ; but it 
was the unhappy fate of Louis XVI. neither to 
recede nor advance at the fortunate moment. 
Happy would it have been for him, for France> 
and for Europe, if the science of astrology, once so 
much respected, had in reality afforded the means 
of selecting lucky days. Few of his were marked 
with a white stone. 

By the scheme which he proposed, the King 
renounced the power of taxation, and the right of 
borrowing money, except to a trifling extent^ 
without assent of the States- General ; he invited 
the Assembly to form a plan for regulating lettres 
de cachet, and acknowledged the personal freedom 
of the subject ; he provided for the liberty of the 
press, but not without a recommendation that some 
check should btf placed upon its license ; and he 
remitted to the States, as the proper authority, the 
abolition of the gahellcy and other unequal or 
oppressive taxes. 

' [The goTernment monopolj of salt, under the name of ih(» 
gabtUcf was maintained over about two-tbirds of the kingdom, j 
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But all these boons availed nothing', and seemed, 
to the people and their representatives, bot a tardy 
and ungracious mode of resigning rights which the 
crown had long usurped, and only now restored 
when they were on the point of being wrested £ 
its g^ipc. In addition to this, offence was taken 
the tone and terms adopted in the royal address. 
The members of the Assembly conceived, that the 
expression of the royal will was brought forward 
in too imperative a form. They were offended 
that the King should have recommended the exda- 
sion of spectators from the sittings of the Assem- 
bly ; and much displeasure was occasioned by his 
declaring, thus late, their deliberations and decn 
on the subject of taxes illegal. But the discont 
was summed up and raised to the heig^ht by 
concluding article of the royal address, in which, 
notwithstanding their late declarations, and oath 
not to break up their sittings until they had oonh 
pleted a constitution for France, the King pre- 
sumed, by his own sole authority, to dissolve the 
estates.^ To conclude, Necker, upon whom alone 
among the ministers the popular party reposed 
confidence, had absented himself from the Royal 
Sitting, and thereby intimated his discontent with 
the scheme proposed.' 

This plan of a constitutional reformation wai 
received with great applause by the Clergy and the 
Nobles, while the Third Estate listened in sullen 

• [Mignet, t i. p. 43.] 

' [** The erening before, he had tendered hit reaignatioii, 
which was not accepted, as the measures adopted by the court 
irere nut such as he thoroughly approved. "^-Lackbtxlls, %• 
▼ii. p. 47.] 
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silence. They knew little of the human mind, who 
supposed that the display of prerogative which had 
been so often successfully resisted, could influence 
such a body, or induce them to descend from the 
station of power which they had gained, and to 
render themselves ridiculous by rescinding the vow 
which they had so lately taken. 

The King having, by his own proper authority, 
dissolved the Assembly, left the hall, followed by 
the Nobles and part of the Clergy; but the remain- 
ing members, hitherto silent and sullen, immediately 
resumed their sitting. The King, supposing him 
resolute to assert the prerogative which his own 
voice had but just claimed, had no alternative but 
that of expelling them by force, and thus support- 
ing his order for dissolution of the Assembly ; but, 
always halting between two opinions, Louis em- 
ployed no rougher means of removing them than a 
gentle summons to disperse, intimated by the royal 
master of ceremonies. To this officer, not certainly 
the most formidable satellite of arbitrary power, 
Mirabeau replied with energetic determination, — 
*^ Slave ! return to thy master, and tell him, that 
his bayonets alone can drive from their post the 
representatives of the people." 

The Assembly then, on the motion of Camus, 
proceeded to pass a decree, that they adhered 
to their oath taken in the Tennis-court ; while 
by another they declared, that their own persons 
were inviolable, and that whoever should attempt 
to execute any restraint or violence upon a repre- 
sentative of the people, should be thereby guilty of 
the crime of high treason against the nation. 
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Their firmness, joined to the inTioIability i 
which they had invested themselves, and the i 
motions which had broken out at Paris, oompeUed 
the King to give way, and renounce his purpose of 
dissolving the states, which continued their sittiiip 
under their new title of the National Assembly; 
wliile at different intervals, and hj different mt 
noeuvres, the Chambers of the Clergy and NoUet 
were united with them, or, more properly, wen 
merged and absorbed in one general body. Hii 
that Assembly been universally as pure in its ia- 
tentions as we verily believe to have been 
with many or most of its members, the frenci 
government, now lying dead at their feet, i » 
like the day of Prometheus, have received i 
animation from their hand. 

But the National Assembly, liiough a 
nimous in resisting the authority of t w% 

and in opposing the claims of the privil< id < i 

was much divided respecting ulterior views 
carried in its bosom the seeds of internal disi 
and the jarring elements of at least fouk r " 

which had afterwards their successHve entrancf 
exit on the revolutionary stage ; or rather loi- 
lowed the other like successive billows, eaob ohE* 
terating and destroying the marks its predee 
had left on the beach. 

The First and most practical division of 
legislators, was the class headed by Mourner,^ 

* [Moimier was bom at Grenoble, in 1758. . He qmtlil 
France in 1790, bat returned in 1802. He aftenmrdj biaflS 
one of Napoleon's counsellors of state in I8O6.3 
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of the wisest, as well as one of the best and worthiest 
men in France, — ^by Malouet,^ and others. They 
were patrons of a scheme at which we have already 
hinted, and they thought France ought to look 
for some of the institutions favourable to freedom, 
to England, whose freedom had flourished so long. 
To transplant the British oak, with all its contort- 
ed branches and extended roots, would have been 
a fruitless attempt, but the infant tree of liberty 
might have been taught to grow after the same 
fashion. Modem France, like England of old> 
might have retained such of her own ancient laws, 
forms, or regulations, as still were regarded by the 
nation with any portion of respect, intermingling 
them with such additions and alterations as were 
required by the liberal spirit of modern times, and 
the whole might have been formed on the princi- 
ples of British freedom. The nation might thus, 
in building its own bulwarks, have profited by the 
plan of those which had so long resisted the tem- 
pest. It is true, the French legislature could not 
have promised themselves, by the adoption of this 
course, to form at once a perfect and entire system ; 
but they might have secured the personal freedom 
of the subject, the trial by jury, tlie liberty of the 
press, and the right of granting or withholding the 
supplies necessary for conducting the state,— >of 
itself the strongest of all guarantees for national 



' [Malouet was bom atiRiom in 1740. To escape tHe 
•acres of September, 1790, he fled to England; but returned to 
France in 1601, and in 1810, was appointed one of Kapoleonli 
counsellors of state. He died in 1814.] 

VOL. vin. I 
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freedom, and that of which, when once vested 
their own representatives, the people will neyer 
permit them to be deprived. They migcht hare 
adopted also other checks, balances, and contrdi^ 
essential to the permanence of a free country ; and 
having laid so strong a foundatioD, there would 
have been time to experience their use as wdl 
as their stability, and to introduce gradually f 
farther improvements, additions, or alteratl 
the state of France should appear to require, f 
experience of those which they had adopted. 

But besides that the national spirit might be 
revolted, — ^not unnaturally, however unwisely,— «t 
borrowing the essential peculiarities of their new 
constitution from a country which they were a^ 
customed to consider as the natural rival of t 
own, there existed among the French a jealo oc 
the crown, and especially of the privileged cL 
with whom they had been so lately engaged n 
political hostility, which disinclined the greater 
part of the Assembly to trust the King with mnck 
authority, or the nobles with that influence whidi 
any imitation of the English constitution must hare 
assigned to them. A fear prevailed, that whate 
privileges should be left to the King or nol) 
would be so many means of attack famished to 
them against the new system. Joined to this wai 
the ambition of creating at once, and by their owa 
united wisdom, a constitution as perfect as the 
armed personification of wisdom in the heathen 
mythology. England had worked her way, fr 
practical reformation of abuses, into the adoptioa 
of general maxims of government. It was reserred^ 
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thought most of the National Assembly, for France, 
to adopt a nobler and more intellectual course, and, 
by laying down abstract doctrines of public right, 
to deduce from these their rules of practical legis- 
lation ; — just as it is said, that in the French naval- 
yards their vessels are constructed upon the princi- 
ples of abstract mathematics, while those in England 
are, or were, chiefly built upon the more technical 
and mechanical rules. ^ But it seems on this and 
other occasions to have escaped these acute rea- 
soners, that beams and planks are subject to certain 
unalterable natural laws, while man is, by the vari- 
ous passions acting in his nature, in contradiction 
often to the suggestions of his understanding, as 
well as by the various modifications of society, 
liable to a thousand variations, all of which call for 
limitations and exceptions qualifying whatever ge- 
neral maxims may be adopted concerning his duties 
and his rights. 

All such considerations were spumed by the 
numerous body of the new French legislature, 
who resolved, in imitation of Medea, to fling into 
their renovating kettle every existing joint and 
member of their old constitution, in order to its 
perfect and entire renovation. This mode of pro- 
ceeding was liable to three great objections. Firsts 
that the practical inferences deduced from the ab- 

' [" Abstract science will not enable a man to become a sliip* 
wright. The French are perhaps the worst ship-wrights in all 
Europe, bat they are confessedly among the first and best theo- 
rists in naval architecture, and it is one of those unaccountable 
phenomena in the history of man, that they never attempted to 
combine the two. Happily the English have hit upon that ex« 
I(e4ient.^.fiABmow.] 
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stract principle were always liable to challe 
those, who, in logical language, denied the 
of the proposition, or asserted that the con 
was irregularly deduced from the premises 
condly^ That the legislators, thus groundi 
whole basis of their intended constitutioi 
speculative political opinions, strongly res 
the tailors of Laputa, who, without condesc 
to take meas^e of their customers, like bret 
the trade elsewhere, took the g^rth and altit 
the person by mathematical calculation, and 
clothes did not fit, as was almost always th 
thought it ample consolation for the part 
cerned to be assured, that, as they workei 
infallible rules of art, the error could only 
casioned by his own faulty and irregular \ 
mation of figure. Thirdly^ A legislature 
contents itself with such a constitution as is 
cd to the existing state of things, may h 
attain their end, and in presenting it to the ] 
may be entitled to say, that, although the 
not perfect, it partakes in that but of the nat 
all ear tidy institutions, while it comprehen 
elements of as much good as the actual si 
society permits ; but from the law-makere 
begin by destroying all existing enactment 
assume it as their duty entirely to renova 
constitution of a country, nothing short of al 
perfection can be accepted. They can 
themselves under no respect to ancient prej 
which they have contradicted,- or to circums 
of society which they have thrown out of con 
ation. They must follow up to the uttermc 
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principle they have adopted, and their institutions 
can never be fixed or secure from the encroach- 
ments of succeeding innovators, while they retain 
any taint of that fallibility to vrhich all human in- 
ventions are necessarily subject. 

The majority of the French Assembly enter- 
tained, nevertheless, the ambitious view of making 
a constitution, corresponding in every respect to 
those propositions they had laid down as embracing 
the rights of man, which, if it should not happen to 
suit the condition of their country, would never- 
theless be such as fyught to have suited it, but for 
the irregular play of human passions, and the arti- 
ficial habits acquired in an artificial state of society. 
But this majority differed among themselves in 
this essential particular, that the second division 
of the legislature, holding that of Mounier for the 
first, was disposed to place at the head of their 
newly-manufactured government the reigning King^ 
liouis XVI. This resolution in his favour might 
be partly out of regard to the long partiality of the 
nation to the House of Bourbon, partly out of 
respect for the philanthropical and accommoda- 
ting character of Louis. We may conceive also, 
that La Fayette, bred a soldier, and Bailli, edu- 
cated a magistrate, had still, notwithstanding their 
political creed, a natural, though unphilosophical 
partiality to their well-meaning and ill-fated sove- 
reign, and a conscientious desire to relax, so far as 
his particular interest was concerned, their general 
rule of reversing all that had previously had a po- 
litical existence in France. 

A THIRD faction, entertaining the same artidet 
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of political creed with La Fayette^ Bailli» and o i, 
carried tlicm much farther, and set at defiance the 
scruples which limited the two first parties in their 
career of reformation. These last agreed with La 
Fayette on the necessity of reconstracting' the whole 
government upon a new hasis, without "wluch en 
innovation, they further agreed with hiin» that it 
must have been perpetually liable to the chance oft 
counter-revolution. But carrying their arg^um 
farther than the Constitutional party^ as the follow- 
ers of Fayette, these bolder theorists pleaded 
inconsistency and danger of placing at the head ot 
tlieir new system of reformed and regenerated go- 
vernment, a prince accustomed to consider him 
as by inheritance, the legitimate possessor of a 
lute power. They urged that, like the snake and 
peasant in the fable, it was impossible that the mo* 
narch and his democratical counsellors could foiget, 
the one the loss of his power, the other the constiuit 
temptation which must beset the King to attempt 
its recovery. With more consistency, thereforei 
than the Constitutionalists, this third party of poli* 
ticians became decided Republicans, determined 
upon obliterating from the new constitution every 
name and vestige of monarchy. 

The men of letters in the Assembly were, manj 
of them, attached to this faction. They had origi- 
nally been kept in the background by the lawyen 
and mercantile part of the Assembly. Many 
them possessed great talents, and were by 
men of honour and of virtue. But in great revola- 
tions, it is impossible to resist the dizzying^ efiect 
enthusiastic feeling and excited passion. In 
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violence of their zeal for the liberty of France, they 
too frequently adopted the maxim, that so glorious 
an object sanctioned almost any means which could 
be used to attain it. Under the exaggerated influ* 
ence of a mistaken patriotism, they were too apt to 
forget that a crime remains the same in character, 
even when perpetrated in a public cause.^ 

It was among these ardent men that first arose 
the idea of forming a Club, or Society, to serve as a 
point of union for those who entertained the same 
political sentiments. Once united, they rendered 
their sittings public, combined them with affiliated 
societies in all parts of France, and could thus, as 
from one common centre, agitate the most remote 
frontiers with the passionate feelings which electri- 
fied the metropolis. This formidable weapon was, 
in process of time, wrested out of the hands of the 

' A singular instance of tliis oventrsdned and dangerous enthu- 
uasm is given by Madame Roland. [Memoirs, part i. p. 144.] It 
being the purpose to rouse the fears and spirit of the people, and 
direct their animosity against the court party, Grangeneuve agreed 
that he himself should be murdered, by persons chosen for the pur- 
pose, in such a manner that the suspicion of the crime should 
attach itself to the aristocrats. He went to the place appointed, but 
Chabot, who was to have shared his fate, neither appeared him- 
self, nor had made the necessary preparations for the assassination 
of his friend, for which Madame Roland, that high-spirited repub- 
lican, dilates upon his poltroonery. Yet, what was this patriotic 
devotion, save a plan to support a false accusation against the 
innocent, by an act of murder and suicide, which, if the scheme 
succeeded, was to lead to massacre and proscription ? The same 
false, exaggerated, and distorted views of the public good cen- 
tering, as it seemed to them, in the establishment of a pure 
republic, led Barnave and others to palliate the massacres of Sep- 
tember. Most of them might have said of the Liberty which 
they had worshipped, that at their death they found it an empty 
name. 
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Federalists, as the original Republicans wei 
diously called, by the faction who were ge 
termed Jacobins, from their influence in t 
ciety, and whose existence and pecnliariti< 
party, we have now to notice. 

As yet this fourth, and, as it afterwan 
ved, most formidable party, lurked in secret 
the Republicans of a higher order and purei 
ments, as they, on their part, had not yet rai; 
mask, or ventured to declare openly agaii 
plan of a constitutional monarchy. The Ja< 
were termed, in ridicule, Les Enrages, by tl 
publicans, who, seeing in them only men of 
disposition, and violence of deportment and 
mation, vainly thought they could halloo the 
and call them off, at their pleasure. The^ 
yet to learn, that when force is solemnly ap 
to, the strongest and most ferocious, as the^ 
be foremost in the battle, will not lose their 
of the spoil, and are more likely to make the 
partitions. These Jacobins affected to can 
ideas of liberty and equality to the most ex 
gant lengths, and were laughed at and ridicu 
the Assembly as a sort of fanatics, too absurd 
dreaded. Their character, indeed, was too 
gerated, their habits too openly proflig-ate, 
manners too abominably coarse, their schem< 
extravagantly violent, to be produced in opei 
while yet the decent forms of society were < 
ved. But they were not the less successi 

' £So called, because the first sittings of the Club we 
in the ancient conyent of the Jacobins.] 
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gaining the lower classes, whose cause they pre- 
tended peculiarly to espouse, whose passions they 
inflamed hy an eloquence suited to such hearers, 
and whose tastes they flattered by affectation of brutal 
manners and vulgar dress. They soon, by these 
arts, attached to themselves a large body of follow- 
ers, violently inflamed with the prejudices which 
had been infused into their minds, and too boldly 
desperate to hesitate at any measures which should 
be recommended by their demagogues. What 
might be the ultimate object of these men cannot 
be known. We can hardly give any of them cre- 
dit for being mad enough to have any real patriotic 
feeling, however extravagantly distorted. Most 
probably, each had formed some vague prospect of 
terminating the aflair to his own advantage ; but, 
in the meantime, all agreed in the necessity of sus- 
taining the revolutionary impulse, of deferring the 
return of quiet, and of resisting and deranging any 
description of orderly and peaceful government. 
They were sensible that the return of law, under 
any established and regular form whatever, must 
render them as contemptible as odious, and were 
determined to avail themselves of the disorder while 
it lasted, and to snatch at and enjoy such portions 
of the national wreck as the tempest might throw 
within their individual reach. 

This foul and desperate faction could not, by all 
the activity it used, have attained the sway which 
it exerted amongst the lees of the people, without 
possessing and exercising extensively the power of 
suborning inferior leaders among the populace. It 
has been generally asserted, that means for attain- 
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ing this important object were supplied 
immense wealth of the nearest prince of 1 
royal, that Duke of Orleans, whose na; 
unhappily mixed with the history of thi. 
By his largesses, according to the g'eneral 
historians, a number of the most violent i» 
pamphlets and newspapers were pension 
deluged the public with false news an( 
abuse. This prince, it is said, recompens 
popular and ferocious orators, who nig 
rangued the people in the Palais Royal, an 
stimulated them to the most violent agf 
upon the persons and property of obnoxii 
vidnals. From the same unhappy raan'i 
were paid numbers of those who regularly s 
on the debates of the Assembly, crowded 
leries to the exclusion of the public a 
applauded, hissed, exercised an almost dom 
influence in the national councils, and wer 
times addressed by the representatives 
people, as if they had themselves been th< 
of whom they were the scum and the refiu 
Fouler accusations even than these charg 
brought forward. Bands of strangers, 
wild, haggard, and ferocious appearance, 
persons the still watchful police of Pari 
unacquainted with, began to be seen in the 
polis, like those obscene and ill-omened 
which are seldom visible except before s 
All these were understood to be suborned 
Duke of Orleans and his agents, to unite v 
ignorant, violent, corrupted populace of th« 
metropolis of France, for the purpose of 
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and guiding them to actions of terror and cruelty*. 
The ultimate object of these manoeavres is supposed 
to have been a change of dynasty, which should 
gratify the Duke of Orleans's revenge by the depo- 
sition of his cousin, and his ambition by enthroning 
himself in his stead, or at least by nominating him 
Xiieutenant of France, with all the royal powers. 
The most daring and unscrupulous amongst the 
Jacobins are said originally to have belonged to 
the faction of Orleans ; but as he manifested a 
want of decision, and did not avail himself of op- 
portunities of pushing his fortune, they abandoned 
their leader, (whom they continued, however, to 
flatter and deceive,) and, at the head of the parti- 
sans collected for his service, and paid from his 
finances, they pursued the path of their individual 
fortunes. 

Besides the various parties which we have 
detailed, and which gradually developed their 
discordant sentiments as the Revolution proceeded, 
the Assembly contained the usual proportion of 
that prudent class of politicians who are guided by 
events, and who, in the days of CromweU, called 
themselves "Waiters upon Providence;" — ^men 
who might boast, with the miller in the tale, that 
though they could not direct the course of the 
wind, they could adjust their sails so as to profit by 
it, blow from what quarter it would. 

All the various parties in the Assembly, by 
whose division the king might, by temporizing 
measures, have surely profited, were united in a 
determined course of hostility to the crown and its 
pretensions, by the course which Louis XVI. was 
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unfortunately advised to pursue. It had bee 
resolved to assume a menacing^ attitade, andfe 
place the King at the head of s strong fora 
Orders %vere given accordingl]r- 

Necker, though approving of many parts of I 
proposal made to the Assembly at the Royal I j 

had strongly dissented from others, and had 
posed the measure of marchings troops tows 
Versailles and Paris to overawe the capital, 
if necessary, the National Assembly. Necks 
received his dismission,^ and thus a second t i 
the King and the people seemed to be pi ni 
for open war. The force at first glance so [ 
entirely on the royal side. Thirty regiments wen 
drawn around Paris and Versailles, commanded Iff 
Marshal Broglio,^ an officer of eminence, and be- 
lieved to be a zealous anti-revolutionist, andt 
large camp formed under the walls of the metro- 
polis. The town was opened on all sides, and de 
only persons by whom defence could be offered 
were an unarmed mob ; but this superiority'existed 
only in appearance. The French Ooards 
already united themselves, or, as the phrase 
vrent, fraternized with the people, yielding to tte 
various modes employed to dispose them to 

' [July 11. ** The formal commmnd to quit the kiiigd« 
was accompanied by a note from the King, in which he vnpi 
him to depart in a private manner, for fear of exciting diitu^ 
ances. Necker received this intimation just as he wee dnMBg 
for dinner : he dined quietly, without divulging it to anj one, ni 
fict out in the evening with Madame Necker for BroMelk**— 
MicNET, t. i. p. 47.] 

' [The Marshal was bom in 1718, and died at the iff rf 
<jlghty-six, in 1604.] 
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popular cause ; and little attached to their officers^ 
most of whom only saw their companies upon the 
days of parade or duty, an apparent accident^ 
which probably had its origin in an experiment 
upon the feelings of these regiments, brought the 
matter to a crisis. The soldiers had been supplied 
secretly with means of unusual dissipation, and 
consequently a laxity of discipline was daily gain- 
ing ground among them. To correct this license^ 
eleven of the guards had been committed to prison 
for military offences ; the Parisian mob delivered 
them by violence, and took them under the pro- 
tection of the inhabitants, a conduct which made 
the natural impression on their comrades. Their 
numbers were three thousand six hundred of the 
best soldiers in France, accustomed to military dis- 
cipline, occupying eVery strong point in the city, 
and supported by its immense though disorderly 
populace. 

The gaining these regiments gave" the Revolu- 
tionists the command of Paris, from which the 
army assembled under Broglio might have .found 
it hard to dislodge them ; but these last were more 
willing to aid than to quell any insurrection which 
might take place. The modes of seduction which 
had succeeded with the French Guards were sedu- 
lously addressed to other corps. The regiments 
which lay nearest to Paris were not forgotten* 
They were plied with those temptations which are 
most powerful with soldiers — ^wine, women, and 
money, were supplied in abundance — and it was 
amidst debauchery and undiscipline that the Frendi 
army renounced their loyalty, which used to be 
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even too much the god of their idolatry, and wlai 
was now destroyed like the temple of Persepolii 
amidst the vapours of wine» and at the instig 
of courtezans. There remained the foreign tn 
of which there were several regiments^ bat t 
disposition was doubtful ; and to use them ag 
the citizens of Paris, might have been to confin 
the soldiers of the soil in their indisposition to tfa 
royal cause, supported as it must then have bea 
by foreigners exclusively. 

Meanwhile, the dark intrigues which bea 
long formed for accomplishing a general i » 
tion in Paris, were now ready to be brougU 
action. The populace had been encrouraged iv] 
success in one or two skirmishes with the j 
d'armes and foreign soldiery. They had stood i 
skirmish with a regiment of German horse, 8 
been successful. The number of desperate d > 
ters who were to lead the van in these viol 
was now greatly increased. Deep had called ti 
deep, and the revolutionary dubs of Pa 
summoned their confederates from among^ the 
fiery and forward of every province. B' 
troops of galley-slaves and deserters, vag^i i 
every order flocked to Paris, like ravens to 
spoil. To these were joined the lowest inhabi 
of a populous city, always ready for riot i 1 n* 
pine ; and they were led on and encour^ d If 
men who were in many instances sincere enthnft* 
asts in the cause of liberty, and thought it e 
only be victorious by the destruction of the pre 
government. The Republican and Jacobin p f 
were open in sentiment and in action, encoursj 
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the insurrection by every means in their power. 
The Constitutionalists, more passive^ were still 
rejoiced to see the storm arise, conceiving snch a 
crisis was necessary to compel the king to place 
the helm of the state in their hands. It might have 
been expected, that the assembled force of the 
crown would be employed to preserve the peace at 
least, and prevent the general system of robbery 
and plunder which seemed about to ensue. They 
appeared not, and the citizens themselves took arms 
by thousands, and tens of thousands, forming the 
burgher militia, which was afterwards called the 
National Guard. The royal arsenals were plun- 
dered to obtain arms, and La Fayette was adopted 
the commander-in-chief of this new army, a suffi- 
cient sign that they were to embrace what was 
called the Constitutional party. Another large 
proportion of the population was hastily armed with 
pikes, a weapon which was thence termed Revolu- 
tionary. The Baron de Besenval, at the head of 
the Swiss guards, two foreign regiments, and eight 
hundred horse, after an idle demonstration which 
only served to encourage the insurgents, retired 
from Paris without firing a shot, having, he says 
in his Memoirs, no orders how to act, and being 
desirous to avoid precipitating a civil war. His 
retreat was the signal for a general insurrection, in 
which the French guard, the national guard, and 
the armed mob of Paris, took the Bastile, and 
massacred a part of the garrison, [July 14]. 

We are not tracing minutely the events of the 
Revolution, but only attempting to describe their 
spirit and tendency ; and we may here notice two 
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clinngcs, which for the first time were obsenredli 
have taken phice in the character of the Pa 
populace. 

The Badauds de Parish as they were called i 
derision, had been hitherto viewed as a light, langk* 
ing, thoughtless race, passionately fond of newi 
though not very acutely distinguishing betwin 
truth and falsehood, quick in adopting impresskni 
1)ut incapable of forming firm and concerted resdi 
ti(nis, still more incapable of executing them, ni 
so easily overawed by an armed force, that abori 
twelve hundred police soldiers bad been hithcfH 
sufficient to keep all Paris in subjection. Batintfa 
attack of the Bastile, they showed themselves R* 
solute, and unyielding, as well as prompt andl 
long. These new qualities were in some degm 
owing to the support which they received from 
French guards ; but are still more to be attri 
to the loftier and more decided character bel 
to the revolutionary spirit, and the mixture o: 
of the better classes, and of the high tone n 
belongs to them, among the mere rabble of the 
The garrison of this too-famous castle was in > 
very weak, but its deep moats, and insnrmov 
bulwarks, presented the most imposing ahowot 
sistance ; and the triumph which the popular 
obtained in an exploit seemingly so despei b^ 
fused a general consternation into the Sling anc 
Royalists. 

The second remarkable particular was, that f 
being one of the most light-hearted and hin^l 

* [Cockneyi.] 
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pered of nations, the French seemed, upon the Re- 
volution, to have heen animated not merely with 
the courage, hut with the rabid fury, of unchained 
wild-beasts. Foulon and Berthier, two individuals 
whom they considered as enemies of the people, 
were put to death, with circumstances of cruelty 
and insult fitting only at the death-stake of a Che- 
rokee encampment; and, in emulation of literal 
cannibals, there were men, or rather monsters, 
found, not only to tear asunder the limbs of their 
victims, but to eat their hearts, and drink their 
blood.^ The intensity of the new doctrines of free- 
dom, the animosity occasioned by civil commotion, 
cannot account for these atrocities, even in the 
lowest and most ignorant of the populace. Those 
who led the way in such unheard-of enormities, 
must have been practised murderers and assassins, 
mixed with the insurgents, like old hounds in a 
young pack, to lead them on, flesh them with 
slaughter, and teach an example of cruelty too 
easily learned, but hard to be ever forgotten. The 
metropolis was entirely in the hands of the insur- 
gents, and civil war or submission was the only re- 
source left to the sovereign. For the former course 
sufficient reasons might be urged. The whole pro- 

' ['* M. Foulon, an old man of seventy, member of the former 
Administration, was seized near his own seat, and with his hands 
tied behind his back, a crown of thistles on his head, and hb 
mouth stuffed with hay, conducted to Paris, where he was mur* 
dered with circunutancet of unheard-of cruelty. His son-in- 
law, Berthier, compelled to kiss his father*s head, which wag 
thrust into his carriage on a pike, shortly .after shared his fate ; 
and the heart of the latter was torn out of his palpitnting body. '~ 
■ J.ACE1T»LH, t. Tii. p. 117.] 

VOL. VUI. K 
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oeedings in the metropolis hod been entirel] 
rectionary, without the least pretence of au 
from the National Assembly^ 'vrhich contiii 
ting at VersaiUesy discussing the order of 
while the citizens of Paris were stormii c 
and tearing to pieces their prisoners, with 
thority from the national representatives, and 
without the consent of their own civic mlers. 11 
provost of the merchants^ was assassinated at i 
commencement of the distmrbanccy and a teirili 
committee of electors were the only persons w 
preserved the least semblance of authority, iHi 
they were obliged to exercise under the o 
and at the pleasure of the infuriated n iti 
large proportion of the citizens^ thongn 
arms for the protection of themselves and ttteir i 
milies, had no desire of employing them a| 
the royal authority; a much larger only 
themselves with the insurgents, because, in a 
ment of universal agitation, they were the a 
and predominant party. Of these the former « 
red peace and protection ; the latter, from 
and shame, must have soon deserted the side wm 
was ostensibly conducted by ruffians and oo 
stabbers, and drawn themselves to that which p 
tected peace and good order. We have too ga 
an opinion of a people so enlightened as those 
France, too good an opinion of human nature 
any country, to believe that men will persist 
evil, if defended in their honest and le^^ rlghtB. 

* [M. de Flessellef. It was alleged tliat a letter had be 
found on the Goyernor of the Bastile, which inqilicated him 
treachery to the public cause. — See MxGMsr, t; L p. 6S.] 
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What, in this case, was the duty of Louis XVI. ? 
'We answer without hesitation, that which George 
III. of Britain proposed to himself, when, in the 
name of the Protestant religion, a violent and dis- 
<irderly moh opened prisons, destroyed property^ 
burned houses, and committed, though with far 
fewer symptoms of atrocity, the same course of 
disorder which now laid waste Paris.^ It b kno^rn 
chat when his ministers hesitated to give an opinion 
in point of law concerning the employment of mili- 
tary force for protection of life and property against 
a disorderly banditti, the King, as chief magistrate, 
declared his own purpose to march into the blazing 
4aty at the head of his guards, and with the strong 
hand of war to subdue the insurgents, and restore 
peace to the affirighted capital.^ The same call now 
sounded loudly in the ear of Louis. He was stiU 
«he chief magistrate of the people, whose duty it 
was to protect their lives and property — still com- 
mander of that army levied and paid for protecting 

' [For an accoant of Lord George Gordon*s riots in 1780, see 
Annual Register, vol. xxiii. p. 254; and Wkazall's Oton Time, 
vol. i. p. 319.] 

' ['* If the garde* Fran9a]ses, in 1789, had behaved like our 
regular troops in 1 780, the French Revolution might have been 
suppressed in its birth ; but, the difference of character between 
the two sovereigns of Great Britain and of France, constituted 
•one great cause of the different fate that attended the two mo- 
narchies. George the Third, when attacked, prepared to defend 
bis throne, his family, his country, and the constitution intrusted 
to his care ; they were in fact saved by his decision. Louis th» 
Sixteenth tamely abandoned all to a ferocious Jacobin populace^ 
who sent him to the scaffold. No man of courage or of prin« 
dple could have quitted the former prince. It was impossible 
to save, or to rescue, the latter ill- fated, yieldbg, and pasuTe 
fnonarch.'* — Wxaxall, vol. L p. 334.] 
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the law of the country, and the lives and p 
of the subject. The King ought to have pre 
to the National Assembly ivithout an 
delay, cleared himself before that body of t 
picions with which calunmy had loaded hi 
required and commanded the assistance 
representatives of the people to quell the fi 
excesses of murder and rapine which disl 
the capital. It is almost certidn that the 
moderate party, as they were called, woul 
united with the Nobles and the Clergy. The 
was not yet empty, nor the sword unswayed, 
had surrendered much, and might, in the co 
the change impending, have been obliged 
render more ; but he was still King of Fran 
bound by his coronation oath to prevent i 
and put down insurrection. He could not 1 
sidered as crushing the cause of freedom, in a 
ing a call to discharge his kingly duty ; fo 
had the cause of reformation, proceeding as 
by the peaceful discussion of an unarmed conv 
to do with the open war waged by the insi 
of Paris upon the King's troops, or with the 
tons murders and atrocities with which the 
had been polluted ? With such members as 
and fear might have brought over from the o 
side, the King, exerting himself as a prince, 
have formed a majority strong enough to sh 
union which subsisted betwixt the crown i 
Assembly, when the protection of the laws i 
point in question. With such a support—^: 
out it — for it is the duty of the prince, in 
of such emergency, to serve the people^ an 
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the country, by the exercise of his royal preroga- 
tive, whether with or without the concurrence of 
the other branches of the legislature, — the King, 
at the head of his gardes du corps, of the regi- 
ments which might have been found faithful, of the 
nobles and gentry, whose principles of chivalry 
devoted them to the service of their sovereign^ 
ought to have marched into Paris, and put down 
the insurrection by the armed hand of authority, or 
fallen in the attempt, like the representative of 
Henry IV. His duty called upon him, and the 
authority with which he was invested enabled him, 
to act this part ; which, in all probability, would 
have dismayed the factious, encouraged the timid, 
decided the wavering, and, by obtaining a conquest 
over lawless and brute violence, would have paved 
the way for a moderate and secure reformation in 
the state. 

But having obtained this victory, in the name of 
tlie law of the realm, the King could only be vindi- 
cated in having resorted to arms, by using his con- 
quest with such moderation, as to show that he 
threw his sword into the one scale, solely in order 
to balance the clubs and poniards of popular insur- 
rection with which the other was loaded. He must 
then have evinced that he did not mean to obstruct 
the quiet course of moderation and constitutional 
reform, in stemming that of headlong and violent 
innovation. Many disputes would have remained 
to be settled between him and his subjects ; but 
the process of improving the constitution, though 
less rapid, would have been more safe and certain, 
and the kingdom of France might have attained a 
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degpree of freedom equal to that which she nov 
possesses, without passing' througfa a brief 
dreadful anarchy to long years of military d 
tism, without the loss of mines of treasure^ 
without the expenditure of oceans of blood. 'i» 
tliose who object the peril of this coarse^ and tiie 
risk to the person of the sovereign from the fbry rf 
the insurgents, we can only answer, in tlie wordi 
of the elder Horatius, Qt^il mourui.^ Prince or 
peasant have alike lived long enongh, when 
choice comes to be betwixt loss of life and an 
portant duty undischarged. Death, at the 1 ot 
his troops, would have saved Louis more cruel In- 
miliation, his subjects a deeper crime. 

We do not affect to deny, that in this o r 
there Wcis considerable risk of another kind, ; 
that it is very possible that the Kingv suscep 
as he was to the influence of those around t 
might have lain under strong temptation to hare 
resumed the despotic authority, of which he hac 
a great measure divested himself, and have tl 
abused a victory gained over insurrection into b 
weapon of tyranny. But the spirit of liberty wis 
80 strong in France, the principles of leniency and 
moderation so natural to the King, his own 1 
hazards so great, and the future, considering tii0 
general disposition of his subjects, so donbtful, thife 
we are inclined to think a victory by the severe 
at that moment would have been followed by t 
perate measures. How the people used theirs 

1 £** Qne voulez-Tons qa*il fit contre trois ? Qa*U m«iirSI^ 
Ou qu'un beau disespoir alora le secourtit.''-. 

CoRNEULB— X«« Horaces, ^06 UL 8& &3 
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but too well known. At any rate, we have strongly 
stated our opinion, that Louis would at this crisis, 
have been justified in employing force to compel 
order, but that the crime would have been deep 
and inexpiable had he abused a victory to restore 
despotism. 

It may be ssdd, indeed, that the preceding state- 
ment takes too much for granted, and that the vio- 
lence employed on the 14th July was probably 
only an anticipation of the forcible measures which 
might have been expected from the King against 
the Assembly. The answer to this is, that the 
successful party may always cast on the loser the 
blame of commencing the brawl, as the wolf puni- 
shed the lamb for troubling the course of the vrater, 
though he drank lowest down the stream. But 
when we find one party completely prepared and 
ready for action, forming plans boldly, and exe- 
cuting them siulfully, and observe the other un- 
certain and unprovided, betraying all the imbecility 
of surprise and indecision, we must necessarily be- 
lieve the attack was premeditated on the one side> 

d unexpected on the other. 

The abandonment of thirty thousand stand of 
arms at the H6tel des Invalides^ which were sur- 
rendered without the slightest resistance, though 
three Swiss regiments lay encamped in the Champs 
Elys6es ; the totally unprovided state of the Bas- 
tile, garrisoned by about one hundred Swiss and 
Invalids, and without provisions even for that small 
number; the absolute inaction of the Baron de 
Besenval, who — ^without entangling his troops in 
the narrow streets^ which was pleaded as his ex- 
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cuse — might, by marching along the Bonlerardsyt 
passage so well calculated for the manoeavres of 
regular troops, have relieved the rieg^e of that fa- 
tress ; ^ and, finally, that general's bloodli 
from Paris, — show that the King had, nnder itt 
these circumstances, not only adopted no measo 
of a hostile character, but must, on the contrtfj} 
have issued such orders as prevented his (^ 
from repelling force by force. 

We are led, therefore, to believe, that the scl 
of assembling the troops round Paris was one ot 
those half measures, to which, with great politiol 
weakness, Louis resorted more than once- 
attempt to intimidate by the demonstration of fbreei 
which he was previously resolved not to use. Had 
his purposes of iiggression been serious, Ave t) 
sand troops of loyal principles— -and such mij 
surely have been selected — would, acting sudd i 
and energetically, have better assured him of | 
city of Paris, than six times that number bn 
to waste themselves in debauch around its w 
and to be withdrawn without the discharge of i 

' We have heard from a spectator who could be tnutad, lid 
during the course of the attack on the Bastile, a erj arose •!■■( 
the crowd that the regiment of Royales Allemandes ware eoiflii| 
upon them. There was at that moment such a disposition to ^i 
as plainly showed what would have been the effect had a body d 
troops appeared in reality. The Baron de BesenTal bad coii" 
manded a body of the guards, when, some weeks previonalj, dij 
subdued an insurrection in the Fauxbourg St Antoine. On ^ 
occasion many of the mob were killed ; and he obsenrts in fas 
Memoirs, that, while the citizens of Paris termed bam tbeir pre- 
server, he was very coldly received at court. He might bi^ 
therefor-e, unwilling to commit himself, by acting decidedlj ot 
the 14th July. 
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musket. Indeed, the courage of Louis was of a 
passive, not an active nature, conspicuous in endu- 
ring adversity, but not of that energetic and deci- 
sive character which turns dubious a£Pairs into 
prosperity, and achieves by its own exertions the 
success which Fortune denies. 

The insurrection of Paris being acquiesced in 
by the sovereign, was recognised by the nation as 
a legitimate conquest, instead of a state crime ; and 
the lameness of the King in enduring its violence, 
was assumed as a proof that the citizens had but 
anticipated his intended forcible measures against 
the Assembly, and prevented the military occupa- 
tion of the city. In the debates of the Assembly 
itself, the insurrection was vindicated ; the fears 
and suspicions alleged as its motives were justified 
as well-founded ; the passions of the citizens were 
sympathized with, and their worst excesses palliated 
and excused. When the horrors accompanying 
the murder of Berthier and Foulon were dilated 
upon by Lally Tolendal in the Assembly, he was 
beard and answered as if he had made mountains of 
mole-hills. Mirabeau said, that " it was a time to 
think, and not to feel." Barnave asked, with a 
sneer, '^ If the blood which had been shed was so 
pure ?" Robespierre, rising into animation with 
acts of cruelty fitted to call forth the interest of 
such a mind, observed, that " the people, oppressed 
for ages, had a right to the revenge of a day." 

But how long did that day last, or what was the 
fate of those who justified its enormities? From 
that hour the mob of Paris, or rather the suborned 
agitators by whom the actions of that blind multi- 
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tnde were dictated^ became masters of the t 
of France. An insurrection was organised wl 
ever there was any purpose to be carried, and 
Assembly might be said to work under the imp 
of the popular current) as medianically as 
wheel of a water engine is driven by a cascade 

The victory of the Bastile was extended 
consequences to the Cabinet and to the Legisla 
body. In the former, those ministers who 
counselled the King to stand on the defen 
against the Assembly, or rather to assmi] 
threatening attitude, suddenly lost courage n 
they heard the fate of Foulon and Berthier. 
Baron de Brcteueil, the unpopular successo 
Necker, %vas deprived of his office, and driven 
exile ; and, to complete the triumph of the pe 
Necker himself was recalled by their unai 
voice. 

The King came, or was conducted to, the £ 
de Ville of Paris, in what, compared to the tri 
of the minister, was a sort of ovation, in wh 
appe4u:ed rattier as a captive than otherwise. 
entered into the edifice under a vault of 
formed by the crossed sabres and pikes of 1 
who had been lately engaged in combating 1 
diers, and murdering his subjects. He adopte< 
cockade of the insurrection ; and in doing* so, : 
and approved of the acts done expressly i 
his command, acquiesced in the victory obta 
over his own authority, and completed that 
quest by laying down his arms. 

The conquest of the Bastile was the first, al 
the only appeal to arms during the earlier 
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of the Revolution ; and the popular success, after- 
irards sanctioned by the monarch, showed that no- 
thing remained save the name of the ancient go- 
rernment. The King^s younger brother, the Comte 
d'Artois, now reigning King of France,^ had been 
distinguished as the leader and rallying point of 
the Royalists. He left the kingdom with hi» 
children, and took refuge in Turin. Other dis- 
tinguished princes, and many of the inferior nobi- 
lity, adopted the same course, and their departure 
seemed to announce to the public that the royal 
eause was indeed desperate, since it was deserted 
by those most interested in its defence. This was 
the first act of general emigration, and although, in 
the circumstances, it may be excused, yet it must 
idll be termed a great political error. For though, 
on the one hand, it is to be considered, thsU; these 
princes and their followers had been educated in 
the belief that the government of France rested in 
the King's person, and was identified with him ; and 
that when the King was displaced from his perma- 
nent situation of power, the whole social system of 
France was totally ruined, and nothing remained 
which could legally govern or be governed; yet, on 
the other hand, it must be remembered that the 
instant the emigrants crossed the frontier, they at 
once lost all the natural advantages of birth and 
education, and separated themselves from the 
country which it was their duty to defend. 

To draw to a head, and raise an insurrection for 
the purpose of achieving a counter revolution^ 

UCharlesthe Tenth.] 
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would have been the ready and nataral re 
But the influence of the privileged classes wbi 
totally destroyed, that the scheme seems to 
been considered as hopeless, even if the Ki 
consent could have been obtained. To remain i 
France, whether in Paris or the departments, 
have exposed them, in their avowed character i 
aristocrats, to absolute assassination. It has bee 
therefore urged, that emigration was their di 
resource. 

But there remained for these princes, noUe 
and cavaliers, a more noble task, could theylx 
have united themselves cordially to that portion ( 
the Assembly, originally a strong one, which pn 
fessed, without destroying the existing state ( 
monarchy in France, to wish to infuse into it A 
spirit of rational liberty, and to place Liouis ii 
a situation as should have ensured him the 
and honourable station of a limited monarch, thonp 
it deprived him of the powers of a despot. I%\t'^ 
politics, however, as in religion — the slighter in it- 
self the difference between two parties, the mor 
tenacious is each of the propositions in which 
disagree. The pure Royalists were so £ar fitf 
being disposed to coalesce with those who blendei 
an attachment to monarchy with a love of liberti» 
that they scarce accounted them fit to share tke 
dangers and distresses to which all were alike tt- 
duced. 

This first emigration proceeded not a little pc^ 
luips on the feeling of self-consequence amcnf 
those by whom it was adopted. The high-born 
nobles of which it was chiefly composed, had been 
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long the WORLD, as it is termed, to Paris and to 
each other, and it was a natural conclusion, that 
their withdrawing themselves from the sphere 
which they adorned, must have been felt as an 
irremediable deprivation. They were not aware 
how easily, in the hour of need, perfumed lamps 
aroy to all purposes of utility, replaced by ordinary 
candles, and that, carrying away with them much 
of dignity, gallantry, and grace, they left behind an 
ample stock of wisdom and valour, and all the 
other essential qualities by which nations are go- 
verned and defended. 

The situation and negotiations of the emigrants 
in the courts to which they fled, were also prejudi- 
cial to their own reputation, and consequently to 
the royal cause, to which they had sacrificed their 
€50untry. Reduced " to show their misery in fo- 
reign lands," they were naturally desirous of ob- 
taining foreign aid to return to their own, and 
laid themselves under the heavy accusation of in- 
stigating a civil war, while Louis was yet the re- 
signed, if not the contented, sovereign of the newly 
modified empire. To this subject we must after- 
-wards return. 

The conviction that the ancient monarchy of 
France had fallen for ever, gave encouragement to 
the numerous parties which united in desiring a 
new constitution, although they differed on the 
principles on which it was to be founded. But all 
agreed that it was necessary, in the first place, to 
clear away the remains of the ancient state of 
things. They resolved upon the abolition of all 
feudal rights, and managed the matter with so muck 
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address, that it was made to appear on i 

those who held them a volantarjr < i il 

debate in the National Assembly [,i1 I] vi 

turned by the popular leader* n 

character of the feudal rights i ci pririli 
being the chief cause of the gencN re 

discontent in which the king^o -^ u f 
Tlie Nobles understood the hint irhieb ii 
given them, and answered it with tbe ready < 
and generosity which has been at all t i 
attribute of their order, thongh sometimei 
noble qualities have been indiscreetly ea 
*^ Is it from us personally that the nation e 
sacrifices ?* said the Marquis de Foncaak; "I 
assured that you shall not Appeal in rain to « 
generosity. We are desirous to defend to d 
last the rights of the monarchy, but we 
lavish of our peculiar and personal interests." 
The same general sentiment pervaded at 
the Clergy and Nobles, who, sufficiently sei [ 
that what they resigned could not operate 
tially to the quiet of the state, were yet too ] > 
to have even the appearance of placing their of 
selfish interests in competition with the public wd 
fare. The whole privileged classes seemed at 
seized with a spirit of the most lavLsh genen ■ 
and hastened to despoil themselves of all ' 
peculiar immunities and feudal rights. Cleig] 
laymen vied witli each other in the nature 
extent of their sacrifices. Privileges, whether pn 
judicial or harmless, rational or ridiculous, i 
renounced in the mass. A sort of delirium 1 
vaded the Assembly ; each member atrove 
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iog^ish the sacrifice of his personal claims by 
M>inething more remarkable than had yet attended 
my of the previous renunciations. They who had 
no rights of their own to resign, had the easier and 
DAore pleasant task of surrendering those of their 
Bonstituents : the privileges of corporations, the 
monopolies of crafts, the rights of cities, were heap- 
ed on the national altar ; and the members of the 
National Assembly seemed to look about in ecstasy, 
to consider of what else they could despoil them- 
selves and others, as if, like the silly old earl in the 
civil dissensions of England, there had been an 
actual pleasure in the act of renouncing.^ The 
feudal rights were in many instances odious, in 
others oppressive, and in others ridiculous ; but it 
was ominous to see the institutions of ages over- 
thrown at random, by a set of men talking and 
raving all at once, so as to verify the observation 
of the Englishman, Williams, one of their own 
members, '< The fools ! they would be thought to 
deliberate, when they cannot even listen." The 
singular occasion on which enthusiasm, false shame, 
and mutual emulation, thus induced the Nobles 
and Clergy to despoil themselves of all their seig- 

' " Is there nothing else we can renounce ?*' said the old Earl 
of Pembroke and Montgomery, in the time of the Commonwealth, 
after he had joined in renouncing Church and King, Crown and 
Law. ** Can no'one think of any thing else ? I love kenOum- 
ciNG.'* The hasty renunciations of the French nobles and 
churchmen were brought about in the manner practised of yore in 
con%ivial parties, when he who g^ve a toast burned his wig, had 
a loose tooth drawn, or made some other sacrifice, which, accord- 
ing to the laws of compotation, was an example necessary to be 
imitated by all the rest of the company, with whatever prejudice 
to their wardrobes or their persons. 
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neurial rights, was called by some the day of ^ 
sacTificeSy by others, more tmly, the day of the 
dupes. 

During the currency of this legislative frenzy, 
as it might be termed, the popidar party, with 
countenances affecting humility and shame at ha- 
ying nothing themselves to surrender, sat praising; 
each new sacrifice, as the wily companions of a 
thoughtless and generous young man applaud the 
lavish expense by which they themselyes profit^ 
while their seeming admiration is an incentive to 
new acts of extravagance. 

At length, when the sacrifice seemed complete 
they began to pause and look around them. Some 
one thought of the separate distinctions of the pr(>- 
vinces of France, as Normandy, Lang^edoc, and 
so forth. Most of these provinces possessed rights 
and privileges acquired by victory or treaty, which 
even Richelieu had not dared to violate. As soon 
as mentioned, they were at once thrown into the 
revolutionary smelting-pot, to be re-modelled after 
the universal equality which was the fashion of the 
day. It was not urged, and would not have been 
listened to, that these rights had been bought widi 
blood, and sanctioned by public faith ; that the 
legislature, though it had a right to extend them t9 
others, could not take them from the possessors 
without compensation ; and it escaped the Assembly 
no less, how many honest and generous sentiments 
are connected with such provincial distinctions, 
which form, as it were, a second and inner fence 
around the love of a common country ; or how 
much harmless enjoyment the poor man deriyes 
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from the consciousness that he shares the privileges 
of some peculiar district. Such considerations 
might have induced the legislature to pause at least, 
after they had removed such marks of distinction 
as tended to engender jealousy betwixt inhabitants 
of the same kingdom. But her revolutionary level 
was to be passed over all that tended to distinguish 
one district, or one individual, from another. 

There was one order in the kingdom which, 
although it had joined largely and readily in the 
sacrifices of the day of dupeSy was stiU considered 
as indebted to the state, and was doomed to undergo 
an act of total spoliation. The Clergy had agreed, 
and the Assembly had decreed, on 4th August, 
that the tithes should be declared redeemable, at 
a moderate price, by the proprietors subject to pay 
them. This regulation ratified, at least, the legality 
of the Clergy's title. Nevertheless, in violation of 
the public faith thus pledged, the Assembly, three 
days afterwards, pretended that the surrender of 
tithes had been absolute, and that, in lieu of that 
supposed revenue, the nation was only bound to 
provide decently for the administration of divine 
worship. Even the Abbe Sieyes on this occasion 
deserted the revolutionary party, and made an 
admirable speech against this iniquitous measure.^ 
" You would be free," he exclaimed, with vehe- 
mence, " and you know not how to be just ! " A 
curate in the Assembly, recalling to mind the 

* [** Next day Sieyes gave vent to his spleen to Mirabeau, who 
answered, ' My dear abb^» you have unloosed the bull ; do you 
expect he is not to make use of his horns ?** — •Dumomt, p. 147*]} 

VOL. VIII, Ji 
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solemn invocation by which the Tiers Ctat had 
called upon the Clergy to nnite with them, asked, 
with similar energy, <' Was it to rob us, that yoa 
invited us to join with you in the name of the God 
of Peace ?" Mirabeau, on the other hand, forgot 
the vehemence with which he had pleaded the right 
of property inherent in religious bodies, and lent 
his sophistry to defend what his own reasonbig had 
proved in a similar case to be indefensible. The 
complaints of the Clergy were listened to in con- 
temptuous silence, or replied to with bitter irony, 
by those who were conscious how little sympathy 
that body were likely to meet from the nation in 
general, and who therefore spoke ^^ as having 
power to do wrong." 

We must now revert to the condition of the 
kingdom of France at large, while her ancient 
institutions were crumbling to pieces of themselves, 
or were forcibly puUed down by state innovators. 
That fine country was ravaged by a civil war of 
aggravated horrors, waged betwixt the rich and 
poor, and marked by every species of brutal vio- 
lence. The peasants, their minds filled with a 
thousand wild suppositions, and incensed by the 
general scarcity of provisions, were every where in 
arms, and every where attacked the chateaux of 
their seigneurs, whom they were incited to look 
upon as enemies of the Revolution, and particularly 
of the commons. In most instances they were 
successful, and burnt the dwellings of the nobility, 
practising all the circumstances of rage and cruelty 
by which the minds of barbarians are influenced. 
Men were murdered in presence of their wives ; 
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wives and daughters violated before the eyes of 
. their husbands and parents ; some were put to 
death by lingering tortures ; others by sudden and 
general massacre. Against some of these unhappy 
gentlemen, doubtless, the peasants might have 
wrongs to remember and to avenge ; many of them^ 
however, had borne their faculties so meekly that 
they did not even suspect the iU intentions of these 
peasants, until their castles and country-seats kin- 
dled with the general conflagration, and made part 
of the devouring element which raged through the 
whole kingdom. 

What were the National Assembly doing at 
this dreadful crisis? They were discussing the 
abstract doctrines of the rights of man, instead of 
exacting from the subject the respect due to his 
social duties. 

Yet a large party in the Convention, and who 
had hitherto led the way in the paths of the Revo- 
lution, now conceived that the goal was attained, 
•and that it was time to use the curb and forbear 
the spur. Such was the opinion of La Fayette and 
his followers, who considered the victory over the 
Royalists as complete, and were desirous to declare 
the Revolution ended, and erect a substantial form 
of government on the ruins of monarchy, which 
lay prostrate at their feet. 

They had influence enough in the Assembly to 
procure a set of resolutions, declaring the monarchy 
hereditary in the person of the King and present 
family, on which basis they proceeded to erect what 
might be termed a Royal Democracy, or, in plainer 
terms, a Republic, governed, in truth, by a popular 
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assembly, but encumbered with the expense of a 
king, to whom they desired to leave no real power, 
or free will to exercise it, although his name was 
to remain in the front of edicts, and although he 
was still to be considered entitled to command their 
armies, as the executive authority of the state. 

A struggle was made to extend the royal autho- 
rity to an absolute negative upon the decrees of the 
representative body ; and though it was limited by 
the jealousy of the popular party to a suspensive 
veto only, yet even this degree of influence was 
supposed too dangerous in the hands of a monardi 
who had but lately been absolute. There is indeed 
an evident dilemma in the formation of a demo- 
cracy, with a king for its ostensible head. £ither 
the monarch will remain contented with his daily 
parade and daily food, and thus play the part of a 
mere pageant, in which case he is a burdensome 
expense to the state, which a popular government, 
in prudent economy, as well as from the severity 
of principle assumed by republicans, are particu^ 
larly bound to avoid ; or else he will naturally en^ 
deavour to improve the shadow and outward form 
of power into something like sinew and substance, 
and the democracy will be unexpectedly assailed 
with the spear which they desired should be used 
only as their standard pole. 

To these reasonings many of the deputies would 
perhaps have answered, had they spoken their real 
sentiments, that it was yet too early to propose to 
the French a pure republic, and that it was neces- 
sary to render the power of the King insignificant, 
J)efore abolishing a title to which the public ear hai 
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been so long accustomed. In the meantime, they 
took care to divest the monarch of whatever pro- 
tection he might have received from an interme- 
diate senate, or chamher, placed hetwixt the King 
and the National Assembly. " One God," ex- 
claimed Rabaut St Etienne, " one Nation, one 
King, and one Chamber." This advocate for unity 
at once and uniformity, would scarce have been 
listened to if he had added, *' one nose, one tongne» 
one arm, and one eye ;" but his first concatenation 
of unities formed a phrase ; and an imposing phrase, 
which sounds well, and can easily be repeated, has 
immense force in a revolution. The proposal for a 
Second, or Upper Chamber, whether hereditary 
like that of England, or elective like that of Ame- 
rica, was rejected as aristocratical. Thus the King 
of France was placed, in respect to the populace, as 
Canute of old to the advancing tide — he was enti- 
tled to sit on his throne and command the waves to 
respect him, and take the chance of their obeying 
his conunands, or of being overwhelmed by them. 
If he was designed to be an integral part of the 
constitution, this should not have been — ^if he was 
considered as something that it was more seemly 
to abandon to his fate than to destroy by violence, 
the plan was not iU concerted. 
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CHAPTER V. 

P/flW of the Democrats to bring ilie King and Assembly to 

Paris. — Banquet of the Garde du Corps. — Riot at Paris — 

A formidable Mob of Women assemble to march to Ver* 

jailles — The National Guard refuse to act against the 

Insurgents, and demand also to be led to Versailles — The 

Female Mob arrive — Tlieir behaviour to the Assembly-^ 

To the King — Alarming Disorders at Night — La Fay* 

ette arrives with the National Guard — Mob force the 

Palace — Murder ilie Body Guards — The Queens safetjf 

endangered — Fayette* s arrival tuith his Force restores 

Order. — Royal Family obliged to go to reside at Paris.-^ 

The Procession, — This Step agreeable to the Views of the 

Constitutionalists, Republicans, and Anarchists. ^^Duke 

of Orleans sent to England, 

We have mentioned the various restrictions upon 
the royal autliority, which had been successively 
sanctioned by the National Assembly. But the 
various factions, all of wliich tended to democracy^ 
were determined upon manoeuvres for abating the 
royal authority, more actively powerful than those 
which the Assembly dared yet to venture upon. 
For this purpose, all those who desired to carry the 
Revolution to extremity, became desirous to bring 
the sittings of the National Assembly and the resi- 
dence of the King within the precincts of Paris, 
and to place them under the influence of that popu- 
lar frenzy which they had so many ways of exci- 
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ting, and which might exercise the authority of 
terror over the body of representatives, fill their 
galleries with a wild and tamultuous band of par- 
tisans, surround their gates with an infuriated popu- 
lace, and thus dictate the issue of each deliberation. 
What fate was reserved for the King, after inci- 
dents will sufficiently show. To effect an object 
so important, the Republican party strained every 
effort, and succeeded in raising the popular ferment 
to the highest pitch. 

Their first efforts were unsuccessful. A deputa- 
tion, formidable from their numbers and clamorous 
violence, was about to sally from Paris to petition, 
as they called it, for the removal of the royal family 
and National Assembly to Paris, but was dispersed 
by the address of La Fayette and Bailli. Never- 
theless it seemed decreed that the Republicans should 
carry their favourite measures, less through their 
own proper strength, great as that was, than by the 
advantage afforded by the blunders of the Royalists. 
An imprudence — it seems to deserve no harsher 
name — which occurred within the precincts of the 
royal palace at Versailles, gave the demagogues an 
opportunity, sooner probably than they expected, of 
carrying their point by a repetition of the violences 
which had already occurred. 

The town of Versailles owed its splendour and 
wealth entirely to its being the royal residence, yet 
abounded with a population singularly ill-disposed 
towards the King and royal family. The national 
guard of the place, amounting to some thousands, 
were animated by the same feelings. There were 
only about four hundred gardes du corps, or life- 
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guards, upon whom reliance could be placed for the 
defence of.the royal family, in case of any popular 
tumult either in Versailles itself, or directed thither 
firom Paris. These troops consisted of gentlemen 
of trust and confidence, but their numbers were few 
in proportion to the extent of the palace, and then: 
very quality rendered them obnoxious to the peo- 
ple as armed aristocrats. 

About two-thirds of their number, to avoid sus- 
picion and gain confidence, had been removed to 
Rambouillets. In these circumstances, the grena- 
diers of the French guards, so lately in arms 
against the royal authority, with an inconsistency 
not unnatural to men of their profession, took it 
into their heads to become zealous for the recovery 
of the posts which they had formerly occupied 
around the King's person, and threatened openly 
to march to Versailles to take possession of the 
routine of duty at the palace, a privilege which 
they considered as their due, notwithstanding that 
they had deserted their posts against the King's 
command, and were now about to resume them 
contrary to his consent. The regiment of Flanders 
was brought up to Versailles, to prevent a move- 
ment fraught with so much danger to the royal 
family. The presence of this corps had been 
required by the municipality, and the measure had 
been acquiesced in by the Assembly, though not 
without some expressive indications of suspicion. 

The regiment of Flanders arrived accordingly, 
and the gardes du corps, according to a custom 
universal in the French garrisons, invited the offi- 
cers to an entertainment, at which the officers of 
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tlie Swiss guards, and those of the national gaard 
of Versailles, were also guests. [Oct. 1.] This 
ill-omened feast was given in the opera haJl of 
the palace, almost within hearing of the sovereigns ; 
the healths of the royal family were drunk with the 
enthusiasm naturally inspired by the situation. The 
King and Queen imprudently agreed to visit the 
scene of festivity, carrying with them the Dauphin. 
Their presence raised the spirits of the company, 
already excited by wine and music, to the highest 
pitch ; royalist tunes were played, the white cock- 
ade, distributed by the ladies who attended the 
Queen, was mounted with enthusiasm, and it is said 
that of the nation was trodden under foot.^ 

If we consider the cause of this wild scene, it 
seems natural enough that the Queen, timid as a 
woman, anxious as a wife and a mother, might, in 
order to propitiate the favour of men who were 
summoned expressly to be the guard of the royal 
family, incautiously have recourse to imitate, in a 
slight degree, and towards one regiment, the arts 
of conciliation, which in a much grosser shape had 
been used by the popular party to shake the fidelity 
of the whole army. But it is impossible to conceive 
that the King, or ministers, could have hoped, by 
the transitory and drunken flash of enthusiasm eli- 
cited from a few hundred men during a carousal, 
to commence the counter-revolution, which they 
dared not attempt when they had at their command 
thirty thousand troops, under an experienced gene- 
ral. 

> [Mignet, t. i. p. 89 ; Lacretelle, t. vii. p. 185.3 
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But as no false step among the Royalists remain- 
ed unimproved by their adversaries, the military 
feast of Versailles was presented to the people of 
Paris under a light very different from that in 
which it must be viewed by posterity. The Jaco- 
bins were the first to sound the alarm through aU 
their clubs and societies, and the hundreds of 
hundreds of popular orators whom they had at 
their command, excited the citizens by descriptioiif 
of the most dreadful plots, fraught with massacres 
and proscriptions. Every effort had already been 
used to heat the popular mind against the King 
and Queen, whom, in allusion to the obnoxioos 
power granted to them by the law,^ they had of 
late learned to curse and insult, under the names 
of Monsieur and Madame Veto. The King had 
recently delayed yielding his sanction to the decla- 
rations of the Rights of Man, until the constitution 
was complete. This had been severely censured 
by the Assembly, who spoke of sending a deputa- 
tion to extort his consent to these declarations^ 
before presenting him with the practical results 
whicli they intended to bottom on them. A dread- 
ful scarcity, amounting nearly to a famine, rendered 
the populace even more accessible than usual to 
desperate counsels. The feasts) amid which the 
aristocrats were represented as devising their 
plots, seemed an insult on the public misery* 
When the minds of the lower orders were thus 
prejudiced, it was no difficult matter to produce an 
insurrection. 

That of the 5th October, 1789, was of a singu- 
lar description, the insurgents being chiefly of the 
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female sex. The market-women, '^ Dames de la 
Halle/' as they are called, half unsexed by the 
masculine natm*e of their employments, and entirely 
so by the ferocity of their manners, had figured 
early in the Revolution. With these were allied 
and associated most of the worthless and barbarous 
of their own sex, such disgraceful specimens of 
humanity as serve but to show in what a degraded 
state it may be found to exist. Females of this 
description began to assemble early in the morning, 
in large groups, with the cries for " bread," which 
so easily rouse a starving metropolis. There were 
observed amongst them many men disguised as 
women, and they compelled all the females they 
met to go along them. They marched to the 
Hotel de Ville, broke boldly through several 
squadrons of the national guard, who were drawn 
up in front of that building for its defence, and were 
with difficulty dissuaded from burning the records 
it contained. They next seized a magazine of 
arms, with three or four pieces of cannon, and were 
joined by a miscellaneous rabble, armed with pikes, 
scythes, and similar instruments, who called them* 
selves the conquerors of the Bastile. The still 
increasing multitude re-echoed the cry of <' Bread, 
bread ! — to Versailles ! to Versailles ! " ^ 

The national guard were now called out in 
force, but speedily showed their officers that they 
too were infected with the humour of the times, 
and as much indisposed to subordination as the 
mob, to disperse which they were summoned. La 

* [Prudhomxne, t. i. p. 236 ; Thiers, t. i. p. 135.1 
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Fayette put lilmself at their head, not to give hU 
own, but to receive their orders. They refused to 
ac't against women, who, they said, were starying, 
and in their turn demanded to be led to Versailles, 
*' to dethrone," — such was their langnage, — ** the 
King, who was a driveller, and place the crown on 
the head of his son." La Fayette hesitated, im- 
plored, explained ; but he had as yet to learn the 
situation of a revolutionary general. << Is it not 
strange," said one of his soldiers, who seemed quite 
to understand the military relation of officer and 
private on such an occasion, '^ is it not strange 
that La Fayette pretends to command the people, 
when it is his part to receive orders from them ? " 

Soon afterwards an order arrived from the 
Assembly of the Commune of Paris, enjoining the 
commandant's march, upon his own report that it 
was impossible to withstand the will of the people. 
He marched accordingly in good order, and at the 
head of a large force of the national guard, about 
four or five hours af^er the departure of the mob, 
who, while he waited in a state of indecision, were 
sdready far on their way to Versailles. • ••* > *»- 

It does not appear that the King, or his mini- 
sters, had any information of these hostile move- 
ments. Assuredly, there could not have been a 
royalist in Paris willing to hazard a horse or 
a groom to carry such intelligence where the 
knowledge of it must have been so important. 
The leading members of the Assembly, at Ver- 
sailles, were better informed. ** These gentle- 
men," said Barbantanne, looking at the part of the 
hall where the Nobles and Clergy usoally sa^ 
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** wish more light — they shall have lanterns, ^ they 
may rely upon it." Miraheau went behind the 
chair of Mounier, the president. " Paris is march- 
ing upon us," he said. — " I know not what you 
mean," said Mounier. — " Believe me or not, all 
Paris is marching upon us — dissolve the sitting." — 
** I never hurry the deliberations," said Mounier. 
-^" Then feign illness," said Miraheau, — " go to 
the palace, tell them what I say, and give me for 
authority. But there is not a minute to lose — 
Paris marches upon us." — " So much the better," 
answered Mounier, *' we shall be a republic the 
sooner." * 

Shortly after this singular dialogue, occasioned 
probably by a sudden movement, in which Miraheau 
showed the aristocratic feelings from which he 
never could shake himself free, the female battalion, 
together with their masculine allies, continued their 
march uninterruptedly, and entered Versailles in 
the afternoon, singing patriotic airs, intermingled 
with blasphemous obscenities, and the most furious 
threats against the Queen. Their first visit was to 

^ la the begiimiiig of the Revolution, when the mob executed 
their pleasure on the individuals against whom their suspicions 
were directed, the lamp-irons served for gibbets, and the lines by 
which the lamps, or lanterns, were disposed across the street, 
were ready halters. Hence the cry of '* Les Aristocrates a la 
lanterne. ' * The answer of the Abb^ Maury is well known. * * Eh ! 
mes amis, et quand vous m'auriez mis k la lanterne, est ce qve 
vous verriez plus clair ? " — Biog. Univ, 

' Mounier must be supposed to speak ironically, and in allu- 
sion, not to his own opinions, but to Mirabeau's revolutionary 
tenets. Another account of this singular conversation states his 
answer to have been, ** All the better. If the mob kill all ef 
us— remark, I say all of us, it will be the better for the coun- 
try." — [Thiers, t. i. p. 138.] 
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the National Assembly, where the beating of 
drams, shouts, shrieks, and a hundred confused 
sounds, interrupted the deliberations. A man 
called Mailliard, brandishing a sword in his hand, 
and supported by a woman holding a long pole^ 
to which was attached a tambour de basque, com- 
menced a harangue in the name of the sorereign 
people. He announced that they wanted bread; 
that they were convinced the ministers were trai- 
tors ; that the arm of the people was uplifted, and 
about to strike ; — with much to the same purpose^ 
in the exaggerated eloquence of the period.^ The 
same sentiments were echoed by his followers, 
mingled with the bitterest threats, against the 
Queen in particular, that fury could oontrive^ 
expressed in language of the most energetic bru- 
tality. 

The Amazons then crowded into the Assembly, 
mixed themselves with the members, occupied the 
seat of the president, of the secretaries, produced 
or procured victuals and wine, drank, sung, swore^ 
scolded, screamed, — abused some of the members, 
and loaded others with their loathsome caresses. ' 

A deputation of these mad women was at length 
sent to St Priest, the minister, a determined 
Royalist, who received them sternly and replied, to 
their demand of bread, << When you had but one 
^ng> yo^ never wanted bread — you have now 

' * [Prudbomme, t. i, p. 267.] 

' ['* la the gallery a crowd of fisliwomen were assembled 
tinder the guidance of one virago with stentorian lungs, who 
called to the deputies familiarly by name, and insisted that thsar 
favourite Mirabeau should speak." — Dumomt, p. 181. J 
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twelve hundred — go ask it of them." They were 
introduced to the King, howeyer, and were so 
much struck with the kind interest which he took 
in the state of Paris, that their hearts relented 
in his favour, and the deputies returned to their 
constitutents, shouting " Vive le Roi!"^ 

Had the tempest depended on the mere popular 
breeze, it might now have heen lulled to sleep ; but 
there was a secret ground-swell, a heaving upwards 
of the bottom of the abyss, which could not be 
conjured down by the awakened feelings or con- 
vinced understandings of the deputation. A cry 
was raised that the deputies had been bribed to 
represent the King favourably ; and, in this hu- 
mour of suspicion, the army of Amazons stripped 
their garters, for the purpose of strangling their 
own delegates. They had by this time ascertained, 
that neither the national guard of Versailles, nor 
the regiment of Flanders, whose transitory loyalty 
had passed away with the fumes of the wine of 
the banquet, would oppose them by force, and that 
they had only to deal with the gardes du corps, who 
dared not to act with vigour, lest they should pro- 
voke a general attack on the palace, while the 
most complete distraction and indecision reigned 
within its precincts. Bold in consequence, the 
female mob seized on the exterior avenues of the 
palace, and threatened destruction to all within. 

The attendants of the King saw it necessary to 
take measures for the safety of his person, but they 
%vere marked by indecision and confusion. A force 

^ [Mignet, t. i. p. 92.} 
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uras hastily gathered of two or three hundred 
gentlemen, who, it was proposed, should mount the 
horses of the royal stud, and escort the King to 
Rambouillet, out of this scene of confusion.^ The 
gardes du corps, with such assistance, might cer- 
tainly have forced their way through a mob of the 
tumultuary description which surrounded them; 
and the escape of the King from Versailles, under 
circumstances so critical, might have had a great 
effect in changing the current of popular feeling. 
But those opinions prevailed, which recommend^ 
that he should abide the arrival of Lia Fayette 
with the civic force of Paris. 
• It was now night, and the armed rabble of both 
sexes showed no intention of departing or breaking 
up. On tlie contrary, they bivouacked after their 
own manner upon the parade, where the soldiers 
usually mustered. There they kindled large fires, 
ate, drank, sang, caroused, and occasioufdly dis- 
charged their fire-arms. Scuffles arose from time 
to time, and one or two of the gardes du corps 

* This was proposed by that Marquis de Fayrafl, whose deadi 
upon the gallows, [Feb. 19, 1790,] for a Royalist plot» gave 
afterwards such exquisite delight to the citizens of Paris. Being 
the first man of quality whom they had seen hanged, (that punish- 
ment having been hitherto reserved for plebeians,) they encored 
the performance, and would fain have hung him up a aecood 
time. The same unfortunate gentleman had previoualy proposed 
to secure the bridge at Sevres with a body of caviJry, wludk 
would have prevented the women from advandng to Yersailles. 
The Queen signed an order for the horses with this remarkable 
clause.—" To be used if the King's safety is endangered,, but in 
no danger which affects me only." ['* The secret of this in- 
trigue never was known ; but I have no doubt Favras was one ef 
those men who, when employed as instruments, are led by Tanity 
much further than their principals intend. "•^-D a mont, p. 174.3 
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kad been killed and wounded in the qnarrel, which 
the rioters had endeavoured to fasten on them ; 
besides which, this devoted corps had sustained a 
volley from their late guests, the national guard 
of Versailles. The horse of a garde du corps> 
which fell into the hands of these female demons^ 
was killed, torn in pieces, and eaten half raw and 
half roasted.^ Every thing seemed tending to a 
general engagement, when late at night the drums 
announced the approach of La Fayette at the head 
of his civic army, which moved slowly but in good 
order. 

The presence of this great force seemed to restore 
a portion of tranquillity, though no one appeared 
to know with certainty how it was likely to act. La 
Fayette had an audience of the King, explained 
the means he had adopted for the security of the 
palace, recommended to the inhabitants to go to 
rest, and unhappily set the example by retiring 
himself.' Before doing so, however, he also visited 
the Assembly, pledged himself for the safety of the 
royal family and the tranquillity of the night, and, 
with some difficulty, prevailed on the President 
Mounier to adjourn the sitting, which had been 
voted permanent. He thus took upon himself the 
responsibility for the quiet of the night. We are 
loath to bring into question the worth, honour, and 
fidelity of La Fayette ; and we can therefore only 
lament, that weariness should have so far overcome 
kim at an important crisisy and that he should have 

> [LwseteUe, t. viL, p. 217.} 

* [Riyar<^ p. 300; Mignet» t. i. p. 93*2 

TOL.vni« X 
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trusted to others the execotion of those precaudonsi 
which were most grossly neglected. 

A band of the rioters found means to penetrate 
into the palace about three in the morning, through 
a gate which was left unlocked and unguarded. 
They rushed to the Queen's apartment, and bofit 
down the few gardes du corps who hastened to 
her defence. The sentinel knocked at the door of 
her bedcliamber, called to her to escape, and thea 
g^lantly exposed himself to the fury of the mur- 
derers. His single opposition was almost instantly 
overcome, and he himself left for dead. Over his 
bleeding body they forced their way into the 
Queen's apartment ; but their victim, reserved for 
farther and worse woes, had escaped by a secret 
passage into the chamber of the King, while the 
assassins, bursting in, stabbed the bed she had just 
left with pikes and swords.^ 

The gardes du corps assembled in the ante- 

^ One of the most accredited calumnies against die unforto- 
nate Marie Antoinette pretends, that sbe was on this occasion 
surprised in the arms of a paramour. Bonaparte is said to haT« 
mentioned tlus as a fact, upon the authority of Madame Campan. 
[O'MzAHA^s Napoleon in Exile, vol. ii. p. 172.] We have now 
Madame Campan's own acceunt, [Memoirtf vol. ii. p. 78»3 de« 
scribing the conduct of the Queen on this dreadful occasion as 
that of a heroine, and totally excluding the possibility of the pre* 
tended anecdote. But let it be farther considered, under what 
circumstances the Queen was placed — at two in the morning 
retired to a privacy liable to be interrupted (as it was) not only 
by the irruption of the furious banditd who surrounded tfao 
palace, demanding her life, but by the entrance of the Kii^ o^ 
of others, in whom circumstances might have rendered the in- 
trusion duty ; and let it then be judged, whether the dangers of 
the moment, and the risk of discovery, would not have prevented 
Messalina herself from choosing luch a time for mi wiiiga«tioD> 
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chamber called the bull's-eye, and endeavoured 
there to defend themselves ; but several, unable to 
gain this place of refuge, were dragged down into 
the court-yard, where a wretch, distinguished by a 
long beard, a broad bloody axe, and a species of 
armour which he wore on his person, had taken on 
himself, by taste and choice, the office of execu- 
tioner. The strangeness of the villain's costume, 
the sanguinary relish with which he discharged his 
office, and the hoarse roar with which, from time to 
time, he demanded new victims, made him resemble 
some demon whom hell had vomited forth, to aug- 
ment the wickedness and horror of the scene.^ ! 
Two of the gardes du corps were already be- 
headed, and the Man with the Beard was clamo- 
rous to do his office upon the others who had been 
taken, when La Fayette, roused from his repose, 
arrived at the head of a body of grenadiers of the 
old French guards, who had been lately incorpo- 
rated with the civic guard, and were probably the 
most efficient part of his force. He did not think 
of avenging the unfortunate gentlemen, who lay 
murdered before his eyes for the discharge of their 
military duty, but he entreated his soldiers to save 
him the dishonour of breaking his word, which he 
had pledged to the King, that he would protect the 
gardes du corps. It is probable he attempted no 

* The nu8creaiit*8 real name was Jourdan, afterwards called 
Coupe' Tite, distinguished in the massacres of Avignon. Ha 
gained his bread hj sitting as an academy -model to painters, and 
for that reason cidtivated his long beard. In the depositions 
before the Chatelet, he is called I^* Homme a la barbe — an epithet 
which might distinguish the ogre or goblin of some ancient legend. 
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more than was in his power, and so far acted wise* 
ly, if not generously. 

To redeem M. de la Fayette's pledge, the gre- 
nadiers did, what they ought to have done in the 
name of the King, the law, the nation, and insolted 
humanity, — they cleared, and with perfect ease, the 
court of the palace from these bands of murderous 
bacchantes, and their male associates. The instinct 
of ancient feelings was, in some degree, awakened 
in the grenadiers. They experienced a sudden sen- 
sation of compassion and kindness for the gardes 
du corps, whose duty on the royal person they had 
in former times shared. There arose a cry among 
them, — " Let us save the gardes du corps, who 
saved us at Fontenoy." They took them under 
their protection, exchanged their caps with them in 
sign of friendship and fraternity, and a tumult, 
which had something of the character of joy, suc- 
ceeded to that which had announced nothing bat 
blood and death.^ 

The outside of the palace was still besieged by 
the infuriated mob, who demanded, with hideous 
cries, and exclamations the most barbarous and ob- 
scene, to see <' the Austrian," as they called the 
Queen. The unfortunate princess appeared on the 
balcony' with one of her children in each hand. A 
voice from the crowd called out, " No children," as 
if on purpose to deprive the mother of that appeal 
to humanity which might move the hardest heart. 
Marie Antoinette, with a force of mind worthy of 

^ [Lacretelle, t. vii., p. 238.] 
. ' [Thiers, t. i., p. 182 ; LacreteUe, t. rii, p. 241.] 
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Maria Theresa, her mother, pnshed her children 
back into the room, and, turning her face to the 
tumultuous multitude, which tossed and roared 
beneath, brandishing their pikes and guns with the 
wildest attitudes of rage, the reviled, persecuted, 
and denounced Queen stood before them, her arms 
folded on her bosom, with a noble air of courageous 
resignation.^ The secret reason of this simoimons^ 
the real cause of repelling the children — could only 
be to afford a chance of some desperate hand among 
the crowd executing the threats which resounded 
on all sides. Accordingly, a gun was actually le- 
velled, but one of the bystanders struck it down ; 
for the passions of the mob had taken an opposite 
turn, and, astonished at Marie Antoinette's noble 
presence, and graceful firmness of demeanour, there 
arose, almost in spite of themselves, a general shout 
of" VivelaReinel''* 

But if the insurgents, or rather those who prompt- 
ed them, missed their first point, they did not also 
lose their second. A cry arose, " To Paris ! " at 
first uttered by a solitary voice, but gathering 
strength, until the whole multitude shouted, " To 
Paris — ^to Paris ! '* ^ The cry of these blood-thirsty 
bacchanals, such as they had that night shown them- 
selves, was, it seems, considered as the voice of the 
people, and as such. La Fayette neither remonstra- 

"^ [Rivarol, p. 312 ; Campan, vol. ii., p. 81.] 

• Memoir es de Weber, vol. ii. p. 467. 

• [** The Queen, on returning from the balcony, approached 
my mother, and said to her, with stifled sobs, * They are going 
to force the King and me to Paris, with the heads of our body, 
guards carried before us, on the point of their pikes.' Hfer pro- 
diction was accomplished.'* — M. de Stael, voL i., p. 344.] - 
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ted himself, nor permitted the King to interpose a 
moment's delay in yielding obedience to it ; nor 
vras any measure taken to pat some appearance 
even of decency on the journey, or to disguise its 
real character, of a triumphant procession of the so- 
vereign people, after a complete victory over their 
nominal monarch. 

The carriages of the royal family were placed 
in the middle of an immeasurable column, consist- 
ing partly of La Fayette's soldiers, partly of the 
revolutionary rabble whose march had preceded 
his, amounting to several thousand men and women 
of the lowest and most desperate description, inter- 
mingling in groups amongst the bands of Frendi 
guards, and civic soldiers, whose discipline could 
not enable them to preserve even a semblance of 
order. Thus they rushed along, howling then* 
songs of triumph. The harbingers of the march 
bore the two bloody heads of the murdered gardes 
du corps, paraded on pikes, at the head of the co- 
lumn, as the emblems of their prowess and success.^ 
The rest of this body, worn down by fatigue, most 
of them despoiled of their arms, and many without 
hats, anxious for the fate of the royal family, and 
harassed with apprehensions for themselves, were 
dragged like captives in the midst of the mob, 
while the drunken females around them bore aloft 
in triumph their arms, their belts, and their hats. 
These wretches, stained with the blood in which 

* It has been said that thej were borne immediately before 
the royal carriage ; but this is an exaggeration where exaggera- 
tion is imnecessary. These bloody trophies preceded the royal 
Cunily a great way on the march to Paris. 
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they had bathed themselves, were now singing 
songs, of which the burden bore — " We bring you 
the baker, his wife, and the little apprentice !"^ as 
if the presence of the unhappy royal family, with 
the little power they now possessed, had been in 
itself a charm against scarcity. Some of these 
Amazons rode upon the cannon, which made a for* 
xnidable part of the procession. Many of them 
were mounted on the horses of the gardes dn corps, 
some in masculine fashion, others en croupe. All 
the muskets and pikes which attended this immense 
cavalcade, were garnished, as if in triumph, with 
oak boughs, and the women carried long poplar 
branches in their hands, which gave the column, so 
grotesquely composed in every respect, the appear* 
ance of a moving grove.' Scarcely a circumstance 
was omitted which could render this entrance into 
the capital more insulting to the King's feelings- 
more degrading to the royal dignity. 

After six hours of dishonour and agony, the un- 
fortunate Louis was brought to the H6tel de Ville, 
where Bailli, then mayor,^ complimented him upon 
the " beau jour," the ** splendid day," which resto- 
red the Monarch of France to his capital ; assured 
him that order, peace, and all the gentler virtues, 
were about to revive in the country under his royal 

' [" Nous ne manquerons plus de pain ; nous amenons le 
Ijoulanger, la boulangere, et le petit mitron!*' — Prudhommx, 
t. i., p. 244.] 

' [PrudHomme, t. i., p. 243.] 

' [" The King said to the mayor, < I come with pleasure ta 
my good city of Paris ; ' the Queen added, ' and with confi- 
dence.' The expression was happy, but the event, alas! did 
not justify it."— M. j>x Stakl, vol. L, p. 844.] 
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ejc, and that the King would henceforth become 
powerful through the people, the people happy 
through the King ; and, " what was tmest of all," 
that as Henry IV. had entered Paris by means of 
reconquering liis people, Louis XVI. had done so, 
because liis people had reconquered their King.^ 
His wounds salved with this lip-comfort, the un- 
happy and degraded prince was at length permit- 
ted to retire to tlie palace of the Tuileries, which, 
long uninhahited, and almost unfurnished, yawned 
npon him like the tomh where alone he at length 
found repose.* 

The events of the 14th July, 1789, when the 
Bastile was taken, formed the first great stride of 
the Revolution, actively considered. Those of the 
5th and 6th of Octoher, in the same year, which we 
have detailed at length, as peculiarly characteristic 
of die features which it assumed, made the second 

* The ]\Iavor of Paris, although such language must have 
Bounded like the most bitter irony, had no choice of words on 
the (ith October, 1789. But if he seriously termed that '< a 
glorious day," what could Bailli complain of the studied ioealts 
and cruelties which he himself sustained, when, in October, 
1792, the same banditti of Paris,^ who forced the King from 
Versailles, dragged himself to death, with every circum8tan<» of 
refined cruelty and protracted insult ? [It was not on the 6tk 
October, but the 17 th July, three days after the capture of tfaa 
Bastile, that Bailli, on presenting Louis with the keys of Paris, 
made use of this expression. See Prudhomme, t. L, p. 203. ] 

' ["As the arrival of the royal family was unexpected, very 
few apartments were in a habitable state, and the Queen had 
been obliged to get tent-beds put up for her children in the very 
room where she received us : she apologized for it, and added* 
* You know that I did not expect to come here/ Her physiog* 
nomy was beautiful, but irritated ; it was not to be forgottea 
after having been seen." — M. de Stael, vol. i., p« 345.] 
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grand phasis. The first had rendered the inhabi* 
tants of the metropolis altogether independent of 
their sovereign, and indeed of any government bnt 
that which they chose to submit to; the second 
deprived the King of that small appearance of free- 
dom which he had hitherto exercised, and fixed 
his dwelling in the midst of his metropolis, inde- 
pendent and self-regulated as we have described it. 
** It is wonderful," said Louis, " that with such 
love of liberty on all sides, I am the only person 
that is deemed totally unworthy of enjoying it." 
Indeed, after the march from Versailles, the King 
could only be considered as the signet of royal 
authority, used for attesting public acts at the 
pleasure of those in whose custody he was detain- 
ed, but without the exercise of any free-will on his 
own part. 

All the various parties found their account, less 
or more, in this state of the royal person, except- 
ing the pure Royalists, whose eflFective power was 
little, and their comparative numbers few. There 
remained, indeed, attached to the person and cause 
of Louis, a party of those members, who, being 
friends to freedom, were no less so to regulated 
monarchy, and who desired to fix the throne on a 
firm and determined basis. But their numbers 
were daily thinned, and their spirits were broken. 
The excellent Mounier, and the eloquent Lally 
TollendaJ, emigrated after the 9th October, unable 
to endure the repetition of such scenes as were 
then exliibited. The indignant adieus of the latter 
to the National Assembly, were thus forcibly 
expressed : — 
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<< It is impossible for me, even my phyacal 
strength alone considered, to discharge my fane- 
lions amid the scenes we have witnessed. Those 
heads borne in trophy ; that Queen half assassinat- 
ed; that King dragged into Paris hy troops of 
robbers and assassins; the ^splendid day* of M. 
Bailli ; the jests of Barnave, when blood was float- 
ing around us ; Mounier escaping, as if by mira- 
cle, from a thousand assassins ; these are the cansea 
of my oath never again to enter that den of can- 
nibals. A man may endure a single death ; he may 
brave it more than once, when the loss of life can 
be useful — ^but no power nnder Heaven shall induce 
me to suffer a thousand tortures every passing 
minute — while I am witnessing the progress of 
cruelty, the triumph of g^ilt, which I must witness 
without interrupting it. They may proscribe my 
person, they may confiscate my fortune; I will 
labour the earth for my bread, and I will see them 



no more."* 



The other parties into which the state was 
divided, saw the events of the 5th October with 
other feelings, and if they did not forward, at least 
found their account in them. 

The Constitutional party, or those who desired 
a democratical government with a king at its heady 
had reason to hope that Louis, being in Paris, 
must remain at their absolute disposal, separated 
from those who might advise counter-revolutionary 
steps, and guarded only by national troops, em- 
bodied in the name, and through the powers, of 

' [Lacretelle, t. vii«, p. 265.] 
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-the Revolution. Every day, indeed, rendered 
Louis more dependent on La Fayette and his 
friends, as the only force which remained to pre- 
serve order; for he soon found it a necessary, 
though a cruel measure, to dishand his faithful 
gardes du corps, and that perhaps as much with a 
view to their safety as to his own. 

The Constitutional party seemed strong both in 
numbers and reputation. La Fayette was com- 
mandant of the national guards, and they looked 
up to him with that homage and veneration with 
which young troops, and especially of this descrip- 
tion, regard a leader of experience and bravery, 
who, in accepting the command, seems to share his 
laurels with the citizen-soldier, who has won none 
of his own. Bailli was Mayor of Paris, and, in the 
height of a popularity not undeserved, was so well 
established in the minds of the better class of citi- 
zens, that, in any other times than those in which 
he lived, he might safely have despised the suffrages 
of the rabble, always to be bought, either by lar- 
gesses or flattery. The Constitutionalists had also 
a strong majority in the Assembly, where the Re- 
publicans dared pot yet throw off the mask, and 
the Assembly, following the person of the King, 
came also to establish its sittings in their strong- 
hold, the metropolis.^ They seemed, therefore, to 
assume the ascendency in the first instance, after 
the 5th and 6th of October, and to reap all the first 

' ["On being informed of the King's determination to quit 
Versailles for Paris, the Assembly hastily passed a resolution, 
that it was inseparable from the King, and would accompany 
Jum to the capitaL" — Thixes, t. L, p. 182.] 
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fruits of the victory then achieved, tlioiigh by their 
connivance ratlicr than their active co-operation. 

It is wonderful, that, meaning still to assign to 
the regal dignity a high constitational situatioii, 
La Fayette should not have exerted himself to 
preserve its dignity undegraded, and to save the 
honour, as he certainly saved the lives, of the royal 
fkinily. Three reasons might prevent his doiii|[ 
M'hat, as a gentleman and a soldier, he must other- 
vr'ne at least have attempted. First, although he 
boasted highly of his influence with the national 
guard of Paris, it may be doubted whether all hit 
popularity would have borne him throngh, in any 
endeavour to deprive the good people of that dty 
of such a treat as the Joyous Entry of the 6th <^ 
October, or whether the civic power would, even 
for the immediate defence of the King's person, 
have used actual force againt the band of Amazom 
who directed that memorable procession. Secondly, 
La Fayette might fear the revival of the fallen co- 
lossus of despotism, more than the rising spirit of 
anarchy, and thus be induced to suppose, that a 
conquest in the King's cause over a popular insmv 
rection, might be too active a cordial to the droop- 
ing spirits of the Royalists. And lastly, the 
revolutionary general, as a politidan, might not be 
unwilling that the King and his consort should 
experience, in their own persons, such a specimen 
of popular power, as might intimidate them from 
further opposition to the popular will, and incline 
Louis to assume unresistingly his diminished rank 
in the new constitution. 

The Republican party, with better reason than 
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the Constitutionalists, exulted in the King's change 
of residence. It relieved them as well as Fayette'^ 
party from all apprehension of Louis raising his 
standard in the provinces, and taking the field on 
his own account, like Charles of England in simi- 
lar circumstances. Then they already foresaw, that 
whenever the Constitutionalists should identify 
themselves with the crown, whom all parties had 
hitherto lahoured to represent as the common ene- 
my, they would hecome proportionally unpopular 
with the people at large, and lose possession of the 
superior power as a necessary consequence. Aris- 
tocrats, the only class which was sincerely united 
to the King's person, would, they might safely 
predict, dread and distrust the Constitutionalists^ 
while with the Democrats, so very much the more 
numerous party, the King's name, instead of ^' a 
tower of strength," as the poet has termed it,^ must 
be a stumhling-hlock and a rock of offence. They 
foresaw, finally, either that the King must remain 
the mere passive tool of the Constitutionalists^ 
acting unresistingly under their order, — in which 
case the office would he soon regarded as an idle 
and expensive hauble, without any force or dignity 
of free-will, and fit only to be flung aside as an 
imnecessary incumbrance on the republican forms> 
— or, in the event of the King attempting, either 
by force or escape, to throw off the yoke of the 
Constitutionalists, he would equally furnish arms 
to the pure Democrats against his person and office, 
the source of danger to the popular cause* 

^ [See Richard the Third, Act T.» Scene iiL] 
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Some of the Republican cliie& had probably ex- 
pected a more sudden termination to the reig^ of 
Louis from an insurrection so threatening' ; at least 
these leaders had been the first to hail and to en- 
courage the female insurgents, on their arrival at 
Versailles.^ But though the issue of that insur- 
rection may have fallen short of their hopes, it 
oould not but be highly acceptable to them so ftr 
as it went. 

The party of Orleans had hitherto wrapk in its 
dusky folds many of those names, which were 
afterwards destined to hold dreadful rank in tha 
Revolutionary history. The prince whose name 
they adopted is supposed to have been animated 
partly by a strong and embittered spirit of personal 
hatred against the Queen, and partly, as we have 
already said, by an ambitious desire to supplant Ids 
kinsman. He placed, according to general report, 
his treasures, and all which his credit could add to 
them, at the disposal of men, abounding in those 
energetic talents which carry their owners forward 
in times of public confusion, but devoid alike of 
fortune, character, and principle ; who undertook 
to serve their patron by enlisting in his cause the 
obscure and subordinate agents, by whom mobs 
were levied, and assassins subsidized. It is said^ 
that the days of the 5th and 6th of October were 
organized by the secret agents of Orleans, and for 
his advantage ; that had the enterprise sncceededy 

' Bamave, as well a« Mirabeau, the Republiean u well u ths 
Crleanist, was heard to ezclaim,~~" Courage, brave Pariaianiu-* 
liberty for ever — fear nothing — we are for you ! "—See Mhmoirm 
de Ferrieres, li. iv. 
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the King would have been deposed, and the Duke 
of Orleans prodaiaoMk Li—I— I Otiiiiiil ^ tils' 
fciiigHuirr, while his revenge would probably have 
been satiated with the Queen's assassination. He 
is stated to hare skulked in disguise about the 
Outskirts of the scene when the tumult was at the 
highest, but never to have had courage to present 
himself boldly to the people, either to create a 
sensation by surprise, or to avail himself of that 
which his satellites had already excited in his 
favour.^ His resolution having thus failed him at 
the point where it was most necessary, and the 
tumult having ended without any thing taking place 
in his favour, the Duke of Orleans was made a 
scape-goat, and the only one, to atone for the 
whole insurrection. Under the title of an em- 
bassy to England, he was honourably exiled from 
his native country. [Oct. 14.] Mirabeau spoke 
of him in terms of the utmost contumely, as being 
base-minded as a lackey, and totally unworthy the 
trouble which had been taken on his account. His 
other adherents gradually and successively dropped 
away, in proportion as the wealth, credit, and 
character of this besotted prince rendered him 
incapable of maintaining his gratuities ; and they 
sailed henceforth under their own flag, in the 
storms he had fitted them to navigate. These 
were men who had resolved to use the revolu- 
tionary axe for cutting out their own private 
fortunes, and, little interesting themselves about 

' See the proceediogs before the Chatelet. [See also 
Thiers, t. i., p. 184; L&cretelle, t. yii. ; axidM. de Stael, voL 
Lf p. 35p.] 
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the political principles which dirided the other 
parties of the state, they kept firm hsAd of all the 
subordinate machinery despised by the others in 
the abstraction of metaphysical speculatioiH bat 
which gave them the exclusive comnumd of the 
physical force of the mob of Paris — Paris, the 
metropolis of France, and the prison-house of her 
monarch 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Jja Fayette resolves to enforce Order, — A Baker is Mwr^ 
dered by the Rabble — One of his Murderers Execuied.^-^ 
Decree imposing Martial Law,-^ Introduction of the 
Doctrines of Equality — They are in their exaggerated 
Sense inconsistent vnth Human Nature and the Progress 
of Society, — The Assembly abolish Titles of Nobility^ 
Armorial Bearings, and Phrases of Omrtesy — Beasoning 
on these Innovations. — Disorder of Finance — Necker 
becomes unpopular, — Seizure of Ckurch-Lands, — Issue of 
Assignats. — Necker leaves France in unpopularity, — New 
Beligious Institidion, — Oath imposed on the Qergy^^ 
Besisted by the greater part of the Order. — General 
View of the Operations of the Constituent Assembly,^-^ 
Enthusiasm of the People for their new Privileges. •-■» 
Limited Privileges of the Crown. — King is obliged to dis" 
semble'—His Negotiations with Mtrabeau-^ With BouiUe, 
^Attack on the Palace — Prevented by Fayette,^^Boyal» 
ists expelled from the Tuileries, — Escape of Louis.~^ 
He is captured at Varennes — Brought back to Paris,^^ 
Biot in the Champ de Mars,^Louis accepts the Consti^ 
iuiion. 

La Fayette followed up his victory over the 
Duke of Orleans by some bold and successful 
attacks upon the revolutionary right of insurrec- 
tion, through which the people of late had taken 
on themselves the office of judges at once and 
executioners. This had hitherto been thought one 

VOL. VIII. N 
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of the sacred privileges of the Revolution ; but, 
determined to set bounds to its farther progrett, 
Lii Fayette resolved to restore the dominion of the 
law over the will of the rabble. 

A large mob, in virtue of the approbation, the 
indulgence at least, >vith which similar frolics had 
been hitherto treated, had seized upon and hanged 
an unhappy baker, named Denis Francois, who 
fell under their resentment as a public enemy, 
becanse he sold bread dear when he conld only 
piu*chase grain at an enormous price. They varied 
the usual detail with some additional circnmstances, 
causing many of his brethren in trade to salute the 
bloody head, which they paraded according* to their 
wont ; and finally, by pressing the dead lips to 
those of the widow, as she lay fainting before tKem. 
This done, and in the full confidence of iinpunity> 
they approached the hall of the Assembly, in order 
to regale the representatives of the people with the 
same edifying spectacle.^ 

The bidcer being neither an aristocrat nor noble- 
man, the authorities ventured upon punisliing the 
mnrder, >vithout fearing the charge of incivume. 
La Fayette, at the head of a detachment of the 
national guards, attacked and dispersed the assas- 
sins, and the active citizen who carried the head, 
was tried, condemned, and hanged, just as if there 
had been no Revolution in the kingdom. There 
was much surprise at this, as there had been no 
such instance of severity since the day of the Bas- 
tile.' This was not all. 

1 [Thiers, t. L, p. 192 ; Lacretelle, t. viL, p. 262.] 

* ^« The indignant populace munnured at tha weimnJtj* 
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La Fayette, wlio may now be eon»dered as at 
the head of afiiskirs, had the inflaenee and address 
to gain from the Assembly a decree^ empowering 
the magistracy, in case of any rising, to declare 
martial law by displa3ring a red flag ; after which 
signal, those who refused to disperse should be 
dealt with as open rebels. This edict, much to the 
purpose of the British Riot Act, did not pass 
without opposition, as it ohTioutly tended to give 
the bayonets oi the national gnard a decided 
ascendency orer the pikes and dabs of the rabble 
of the suburbs. The Jacobins, meaning the fed- 
lowers of Marat, Robespierre, and Danton, and 
even the Repifblicans, or Brissotines, had hitherto 
considered these occamoaal tasurreotions and mur- 
ders Hke afiGurs of posts m a campaigu, in which 
they themselves had enjoyed uniformly the advan- 
tage ; bnt while La Fayette was followed and 
obeyed by the national guard, men of substance, 
and interested in maintaining mrder, it was clear 
that he had both the power and will to stop in 
future these revcihitionary excesses. 

This important advantage in some degree ba- 
lanced the power which the Republican and Revo- 
lutionary party had acquired. These predominated, 
as has been already s»d, in the Club of Jacobins, 
in whidi they reviewed the debates of the Assem- 
bly, denouncing at their {Measure those who op- 
posed them ; bat they had besides a decided 
majority among tibe dfuly attendants in the tribunes, 
who, regularly paid and snpf^d with food and 

' What ! they ezclaime«[, ' is this our liberty ? We can no looj^f 
^ang whom w« plttM ! "^-^Tmlo^iabon, U i., p. 168.] 
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liquors, fiUed the Assembly with their damoiin of 
applause or disapprobation, accordiDg' to the rulei 
they had previously received. It is true^ the lured 
auditors gave their voices and applause to those 
who paid them, but nevertheless tfaey had party 
feelings of their own, which often dictated unbougl^ 
suifrages, in favour of those who used the most 
exaggerated tone of revolutionary- fbry. They 
shouted with sincere and voluntary zeal for such 
m(*n as JVIarat, Robespierre, and Danton^ who 
yelled out for the most bloody measures of terror 
and proscription, and proclaimed war ag^DSt the 
nobles with the same voice with which they flat- 
tered the lowest vices of the multitude. . 

By degrees the Revolution appeared to have 
assumed a different object from that for which it 
was commenced. France had obtained Xiiberty, 
the first, and certainly the worthiest object which a 
nation can desire. Each individual was declared 
as free as it was possible for him to be, retaining 
the least respect to the social compact. It is true, 
the Frencliman was not practically allowed the 
benefit of this freedom ; for though the Rights of 
Man permitted the citizen to go where he wouldy 
yet, in practice, he was apt to find his way to the 
next prison unless furnished with a municipal pass- 
port, or to be murdered by the way, if accnsed of 
aristocracy. In like manner, his house was secoie 
as a castle, his property sacred as the ornaments of 
a temple; — excepting against the Committee of 
Research, who might, by their arbitrary order, 
break into the one and dilapidate the other at 
pleasure. Stilly however, the general prindpla •£ 
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Liberty was established in tbe fullest metaphysical 
extent, and it remained to place on as broad a foot-^ 
mg the sister principle of Equality. 

To this the attention of the Assembly was now 
ohiefly directed. In the proper sense, equality of 
rights and equality of laws, a constitution which 
extends like protection to the lowest and the 
highest, are essential to the existence and to the 
enjoyment of freedom. But, to erect a levelling 
system designed to place the whole mass of the 
people on the same footing as to habits, manners^ 
tastes, and sentiments, is a gross and ridiculous 
contradiction of the necessary progress of society. 
It is a fruitless attempt to wage war witli the laws 
of Nature. She has varied the face of the world 
with mountain and valley, lake and torrent, forest 
and champaign, and she has formed the humaa 
body in all the different shapes and complexions we 
behold, with all the various degrees of physical 
force and weakness. She has avoided equality in 
all her productions, as she was formerly said to 
have abhorred a vacuum; even in those of her 
works which present the greatest apparent simi- 
larity, exact equality does not exist ; no one leaf of 
a tree is precisely similar to another, and among 
the countless host of stars, each differs from the 
other in glory. But, what are these physical varie- 
ties to the endless change exhibited in the human 
character, with all its various passions, powers, and 
prejudices, so artfully compounded in different 
proportions, that it is probable there has not exist- 
ed, since Adam's time to ours, an exact resemblance 
between any two individuals ? As if this were not 
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enoagli) there come to aid the diversity, the eilecti 
of climate, of government, of edncatioD, and habiti 
of life, all of which lead to endless modifications of 
the individual. The inequalities arising from the 
natural differences of talent and disposition are 
multiplied heyond calculation, as society increases 
in civilisation. 

The savage may, indeed, boast a mde species of 
equality in some patriarchal tribes, but the wilieit 
and strongest, the best hunter, and the bravest 
warrior, soon lords it over the rest, and becomes a 
king or a chief. One portion of the nation, firom 
happy talents, or happy circumstances, rises to the 
top, another sinks, like dregs, to the bottom; a 
tliird portion occupies a mid place between them. 
As society advances, the difference of ranks ad- 
vances with it. And can it be proposed seriously, 
that any other equality, than that of rights, can 
exist between those who think and those who 
labour ; those '^ whose talk is of bullocks," and 
those whose time permits them to study the patlis 
of wisdom? Happy, indeed, is the country and 
constitution, where those distinctions, which must 
necessarily exist in every society, are not separated 
by insurmountable barriers, but where the most 
distinguished rank is open to receive that precioos 
supply of wisdom and talent, which so freqnendy 
elevates individuals from the lowest to the lughest 
classes ; and so far as general equality can be at- 
tained, by each individual having a fair right to 
raise himself to the situation which he is qualified 
to occupy, by his talents, his merits, or his wealth, 
the gates cannot be thrown open too widely. Bot 
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the aHieinpt of the French legislators was precisely 
tiie reverse, and went to establish the proposed 
eqaality of ranks, by depressing the upper classes 
into the same order widi those who occupy the mid- 
dle of society, whiletheyessayed the yetmore absnrd 
attempt, to crush down these la^rt;, by the weight 
of legislative authority, into a level with the lowest 
orders, — men whose education, if it has not cor- 
rupted their hearts, must necessarily have blunted 
their feelings, and who, in a great city like Paris, 
exchange the simplicity whidi makes tiiem respect- 
able under more favourable circumstances, for the 
habitual indulgence of the coarsest and grossest 
pleasures. Upon the whole, it must be admitted, 
that in every state far advanced in the progress of 
civilisation, the inequality of ranks is a natural and 
necessary attribute. Philosophy may comfort those 
who regret this necessity, by the assurance that the 
portions of individual happiness and misery are 
divided amongst high and low with a very equal 
hand; and religion .assures us, that there is a fu- 
ture state, in which, with amended natures and 
improved faculties, the vain distinctions of this 
world will no longer subsist. But any practical 
attempt to remedy the inequality of rank in civi- 
lized society by forcible measures, may indeed de- 
grade the upper classes, but cannot improve those 
beneath them. Laws may deprive the gentleman 
of his title, the man of education of his books, or, 
to use the French illustration, the muscadin of his 
clothes ; but this cannot make the down a man of 
breeding, or give learning to ignorance, or decent 
attire to the Sans Culottes. Much will be lost to 
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the grace, the information, and the decency of w 
ciety in general, hat nothing can possibly be gained 
hy any individaal. Nevertheless, it was in this ab- 
solutely impracticahle manner, that the exaggerated 
feelings of the French legislators, at this period of 
total change, undertook to equalize the nation 
which they were regenerating. 

With a view to this great experiment upon 
human society, the Assembly abolished all titles of 
honour, ^ all armorial bearings, and even the insig- 
nificant titles of Monsieur and Madame ; which, 
meaning nothing but phrases of common courtesy, 
yet, with other expressions of the same kind, serve 
to soften the ordinary intercourse of human life, 
and preserve that gentleness of manners which the 
French, by a happy name, were wont to call ^' La 
petite morale." The first of these abrogations af- 
fected the nobles in particular. In return for thdr 
liberal and unlimited surrender of their essential 
powers and privileges, they were now despoiled of 
their distinction and rank in society ; — as if those 
who had made prisoner and plundered a cavalier, 
should, last of all, have snatched away in derision 
the plume from his hat. The aristocracy of France, 
so long distinguished as the flower of Curopean 
chivalry, were now, so far as depended on the 
legislature, entirely abolished. The voice of the 
nation had pronounced against them a general sen- 
tence of degradation, which, according to the feel- 

^ [" A simple decree, propoged, June 20th, by Lametib, tihat 
the titles of duke, counl^ marquis, Tiscount, baron, and ebe- 
valier, should be suppressed, was carried hy an overwhelmiiig 
Majority." — Mignkt, t. i., p. 114.] 
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ings of the order, could only be the punishment of 
some foul and disgraceful crime ; and the condition 
of the ex-nobles might justly have been described 
as Bolingbroke paints his own, 

« Eating the bitter bread of banishment, 
Whilst you have fed upon my signories, . 
Dispark*d my parks, and fell'd my forest woods, 
From my own windows torn my household coat, 
Hazed out my impress, leaying me no sign, 
Save men's opinions and my living blood. 
To show the world 1 was a gentleman." ' 

It was a fatal error, that, in search of that equa- 
lity which it is impossible to attain, the Assembly 
should have torn down the ancient institutions of 
chivalry. Viewing them philosophically, they are 
indeed of little value ; but where are the advan- 
tages beyond the means, first, of mere subsistence, 
secondly, of information, which ought not to be 
indifferent to true philosophers ? And yet, where 
exists the true philosopher, who has been able 
effectually to detach himself from the common 
mode of thinking on such subjects ? The estima- 
tion set upon birth or rank, supposing its foundation 
illusory, has stiU the advantage of counterbalancing 
that which is attracted by wealth only ; the preju- 
dice has something generous and noble in it, is 
connected with historical recollections and patriotic 
feelings, and if it sometimes gives rise to extrava- 
gances, they are such as society can restrain and 
punish by the mere effect of ridicule.^ It is curious, 

' [Richard the Second, Act ili. Scene i.] 

' [" One of the most singular propositions of this day was, 
that of renouncing the names of estates, which many families had 
borne for ages, and obliging them to resume their patronymic 
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even in the midst of the Revolation, and amongst 
those who were its greatest favoarerB, 'what diffi- 
culties were found to emancipate themselves from 
those ancient prejudices which affected the diffe- 
rence of ranks.^ 

As for the proscription of the phraseology of 
civilized society, it had an absurd appearance of 
affectation in die eyes of most people of mider- 
standing ; but, on some enthusiastic minds, it pro- 
duced a worse efibct than that of mere disgust 
Let a man place himself in the attitude of fear or 
of rage, and he will in some measure feel the pas- 
sion arise in his mind which corresponds with the 
gesture he has assumed. In like manner, those 
who affected the brutal manners, coarse language^ 
and slovenly dress of the lower orders, familiarized 
their imaginations with the violent and savage 
tlioughts and actions proper to the class whose 
costume they had thus adopted. Above all, when 
this sacrifice was made to the very taste and phra- 
seology of that class, (the last points in which one 
would think them deserving of imitation,) it appear- 

appellations. la this way the Montmorexuaes would have been 
called Boucliard ; La Fayette, Mottle ; Mirabeau, Riqaetti. 
This would have been stripping France of her history ; and bo 
man, how democratic soever, either would or ought to renounce 
in this manner the memory of his ancestors. "—Mad. dx Sxjjei« 
vol. i., p. 364.] 

^ The Comte de Mirabeau was furious at being called JRigmtti 
Tainef and said, with great bitterness, when his apeechn wtn 
promulgated under that name, ** Avec voire Riquetti, vous avn 
deaoriente V Europe pour trots jours.** Mirabeau was at heart 
an aristocrat. But what shall we say of Citoyenne Roland, who 
piques herself on the plebeian sound of her name, Hianon Phi' 
Upon, yet inconsequentially upbraids Citoyen Padie with bia 
father's having been a porter ! [^Memoirs, part i., p. 140.] 
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ed to intimate the progressive strength of the 
revolutionary tide, which, sweeping before it all 
distinctions, trivial as well as important, seemed 
soon destined to overthrow the tte'one, now isola- 
ted and wellnigh undefended. The next step was 
necessarily to fix the executive government in the 
same body which enjoyed the powers of legislation, 
—•the surest of all roads to tyranny. But although 
the doctrine of equality, thus understood, is absurd 
in theory and impossible in practice, yet it will 
always &id willii^ listeners when preached to the 
lower classes, whose practical view of it results 
into an agrarian law, or a general division of pro- 
perty. 

There was one order yet remained, however, 
which was to be levelled, — ^the destruction of the 
Church was still to be accomplished ; and the Re- 
publican party proceeded in the woris. of demolition 
with infinite address, by including the great object 
in a plan for restoring finance, and providing for 
the expenses of the state, without imposing further 
burdens on the people. 

It must be remembered, that the States-Creneral 
had been summoned to restore the finances of liie 
country. This was the cause of their convocation. 
But although they had exercised almost every 
species of power — had thrown down and rebuilt 
every constituted authority in the kingdom, still 
the finances were as much embarrassed as ever, or 
much more so ; since most men in France judged 
the privilege of refusing to pay taxes, the most 
imequivocal, and not the least pleasing part, of 
their newly- acquired fireedom. 
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Neckcr, so often received among the populace ac 
a saviour of the country, was here totally at a loss. 
The whole relative associations which bind men 
together in the social contract, seemed to be rent 
asunder ; and where public credit is destroyed, a 
financier, however able, resembles Prospero, after 
his wand is broken, and his book sunk in the deep 
sea. Accordingly, Neckerin vain importuned tlie 
Assembly, by representing the pressure of the 
finances. They became wearied with his remon- 
strances, and received them with manifest symp- 
toms of coldness and disrespect. What service, 
indeed, could tlie regulated advice, and deep-calcn- 
lated and combined schemes of a financier, hare 
rendered to men, who had already their resources 
in their eye, and were determined that no idle 
scruple should prevent their pouncing upon them ? 
Necker's expostulations, addressed to their ears, 
were like a lecture upon thrift and industry to 
Robin Hood and his merry-men, when they were 
setting forth to rob the rich in the name of the 
poor. 

The Assembly had determined, that, all preju- 
dices apart, the property of the Church should 
come under confiscation for the benefit of the 
nation.^ It was in vain that the Clergy exclaimed 

' [Thii propoiition was made by Talleyrand, then Bishop of 
Aatiu. In sapport of it he argued, that " the dergy were not 
proprietors, but depositories of their estates ; that no individual 
ooidd maintain any right of property, or inheritance in them; 
that they were bestowed originzdly by the munificence of Idngi 
or nobles, and might now be resumed by the naUon, which had 
succeeded to their rights.*' To this Maury and Si£yei replied, 
'* that it was an unfounded assertion that the property of the 
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against these acts of rapine and extortion — in vain 
that they stated themselves as an' existing part of 
the nation, and that as such they had coalesced with 
the Assembly, imder the implied ratification of 
their own rights — ^in vain that they resounded in 
the hall the declaration solemnly adopted, that pro- 
perty was inviolable, save upon full compensation. 
It was to as little purpose that Mirabeau was 
reminded of his language, addressed to the Empe- 
ror Joseph upon a similar occasion. — " Despise the 
monks," he had said, ** as much as you will, but do 
not rob them. Robbery is equally a crime, whe- 
ther perpetrated on the most profligate atheist, or 
the most bigoted capuchin/' The Clergy were 
told with insulting gravity, that the property be- 
longing to a community was upon a di£Perent 
footing from that belonging to individuals, because 
the state might dissolve the community or body- 
corporate, and resume the property attached to it ; 
and, under this sophism, they assumed for the 
benefit of the public the whole right of property 
belonging to the Church of France.^ 

As it was impossible to bring these immense 
subjects at once to sale, the Assembly adopted a 

Churcli was at the disposal of the state ; that it flowed from the 
munificence or pietj of individuals in former ages, and was des- 
tined to a peculiar purpose, totally dijfferent from secular con- 
cerns; that, if the purposes originally intended could not be 
carried into effect, it should revert to the heirs of the donors, 
but certainly not accrue to the legislature. "^ — Thiers, t. i., p. 
193.] 

' [M. de Chateaubriand says, '* The funds thus acquired were 
enormous : the church-lands, were nearly one half of the whole 
landed property of the Ifingdom."} 
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system of paper-money, called Assig^nais, wludi 
were secured or hypothecated upon, the churdh 
lands. The fluctuation of this paper, which was 
adopted against Necker's earnest caiitioii8» created 
a spirit of stock-jobhing and g^amblin^, nearly re- 
sembling that which distinguished the &inoiifl scheme 
of the Mississippi. Spelman would hare argued^ 
that the taint of sacrilege attached to fVindfl raised 
npon the spoils of the Church ;^ yet it must be ad- 
mitted that these supplies enabled the NatioBil 
Assembly not only to avoid the gnlf of genenl 
bankruptcy, but to dispense with many territond 
exactions which pressed hard on the lovrer orden^ 
and to g^ve relief and breath to that most uscU 
portion of the community. These desirable resnltii 
howevery flowed from that divine alch3rmy whiA 
calls good out of evil, without affording a jnstifici- 
tion to the perpetrators of the latter. 

Shortly after the adoption of this plan, embraced 
against his opinion and his remonstrances^ NedEsr 
saw his services were no longer acceptable to the 
Assembly, and that he could not be nsefkd to the 
King. He tendered his resignation, [Sept. 4^] 
which was received with cold indifference by the 
Assembly; and even his safety was endangered 
on his return to his native country, by the very 
people who had twice hailed him as their deliverer. 
This accomplished statesman discovered too late^ 
that public opinion requires to be guided and £- 
rected towards the ends of public good, which it 
will not reach by its own unassisted and misdirected 

' [S«e Sir Houy Spelmui's trettiN on ihs ** Hittary of 

Sacrilege,"] 
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efforts ; and that liis own popularity had only been 
the stalking-horse, through means of whieh^ men 
less honest, and more subtle than himself had taken 
aim at their own objects.^ 

But the majority of the National Assembly had 
yet another and even a more violent experiment to 
try upon the Grallican Church establishment. It 
was one which touched the consciences of the 
French clergy in the same degree as the former 
affected their fortunes, and was so much the less 
justifiable, that it m diMcolt to suggest any motive 
except the sweeping desire to introduce novelty in 
every departmCTit of the state, and to have a con- 
stitutional clergy as they had a constitutional king, 
which should have instigated them to such a mea- 
sure. 

When the Assembly had decreed the assumption 
of the church-lands, it remained to be settled on 
what foundation religion was to be placed within 
the kingdom. A motion was made for decreeing, 
that the Holy Apostolical religion was that of France, 
and that its worship alone should be permitted. A 
Carthusian monk, named Dom Gerle, made this 
proposal, alarmed too late lest the popular party, 
to which he had so long adh^ed, should now be 
about to innovate in the matters of the Church, as 
they had already in those of die state. The de- 
bate was conducted with decency for one day, but 

1 [See M. de Stael, toL i., p. 884. *' The retreat of Necker 
produced a total change ia the ministry. Of those who now 
came into office two were destined to perish on the scaffold, 
and a third by the sword of the revolutionary aMassixu.*'*. 
JLacbbtkllk, t. viii., p. 93.] 
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on tho second the liall of the Assembly was snr^ 
rounded hy a large and furious multitude, who m- 
sultedy beat, and maltreated all who were known 
to favour the measure under consideration. It was 
represented within the house, that the passing tlw 
decree proposed would be the sigpaal for a religions 
war ; and Dom Gerle withdrew his motion in to> 
ror and despair. -\ 

Tho success of this opposition showed, that al- 
most any experiment on tho Church might be tried 
with efiect, since tibe religion which it taught seemed 
no longer to interest the national legpblators. A 
scheme was brought forward, in which the pnUie 
worship (culte ptdflique), as it was affectedly termedf 
without any addition of reverence, (as if to give it 
the air of a mere code of formal enactments,) was 
provided for on the narrowest and most economical 
plan. But this was not all. A civil conslitation 
was, by the same code, framed for the clergy, de- 
claring them totally independent of the See of 
Rome, and vesting the choice of bishops in the de- 
partmental authorities. To this constitution each 
priest and prelate was required to adhere by a 80« 
lemn oath. A subsequent decree of the Assembly 
declared forfeiture of his benefice against whomso- 
ever should hesitate ; but the derg^ of France 
showed in that trying moment, that they knew 
how to choose betwixt sinning against their con- 
science, and suffering wrong at the hands of man. 
Their dependence on the See of Rome was a part 
of their creed, an article of their faith, which they 
would not compromise. The noble attitude of 
firmness and self-denial adopted by prelates and 
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riciily-beneficed clergymen, idio had Intherto been 
thongfafc more governed by levities of every kind 
tkan by regard to their profession, commanded for 
a time the respect of the Assembly, silenced the 
blasphemies of the hired assistants in t^e triboneSy 
and gave many to fear that, in depriving the Churdh 
of its earthly power, tiie Assembly might but give 
them means to extend their spiritrad dominion 
more widely, and awake an interest m their fate 
which slumbered daring their prosperity. *^ Be- 
ware what you do," said Mondosier. ^ Yon may 
expel the bishop from his episcopal re^ence, but it 
will be only to open to him the cabins of the poor. 
If you take from his hands the cross of gold, he 
will display a cross of wood ; and it was by a cross 
of wood that the world was saved."^ 

Summoned, one by one, to take the oath, or re- 
fuse it under the consequences menaced, the As- 
sembly, fearful of the effect of their firmness, would 
scarce hear these sufferers speak a syllable, save 
Yes or No. Their tumult on the occasion resem- 
bled the beating of drums to drown the last words 
of a martyr. Few, indeed, were the priests who 
accepted the constitutional oath. There were in 
the number only three bishops. One had been a 
person of note — it was that Archbishop of Sens — 
that very cardinal, whose mal-administration of 
fifteen months had led to this mighty change. 
Another of the three Constitutional prelates was 
destined to be much more remarkable— it was the 
celebrated Talleyrand, whose talents as a states<« 
man have been so distinguished. 

1 [LacreteUe, t. tuL, p. 88.] 

VOL. vni. o 
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The National Assembly failed totally in their 
attempts to found a national Church. The prieiti 
who took the oaths received neither rererence nor 
affection, and were only treated with decency hy 
such as considered religion in the light of a umM 
political institution. They were alike despised bj 
the sincere Catholic, and the declared infidel. AH 
of real religious feeling or devotion that was left 
in France turned towards their ancient pa8tor8, and 
though the impulse was not strong enough to ooniH 
teract the revolutionary movement, it served, on 
many occasions, to retard and embarrass it.^ The 
experiment which had thus signally miscarried, 
was indeed as impolitic as it was unnecessary. It 
can only be imputed, on the one hand, to the fana- 
ticism of the modem philosophers,' who expected, 
by this indirect course, to have degpraded the Chris- 
tian religion; and, on the other, to the precon- 
certed determination of the Revolutionists, that 
no consideration should interfere with the plan of 
new-modelling the nation through all its institu- 
tions, as well of church as of state. 

Victorious at once over altar and throne, mitre 
and coronet. King, Nobles, and Clergy, the Na- 
tional Assembly seemed, in fact, to possess, and 
to exert, that omnipotence, which has been impnted 
to the British Parliament. Never had any legis- 

1 [IVIignet, t. L, ,p. 107, 121; Thiers, t. i., p. S40, 
266.] 

* [Mignet sa^rt, " The Constitutional Church eftalxlithmtnt 
was not the work of the modem philosophers, but waa devind 
by the Jansenists, or rigid party." No doubt, the JmnMnista, 
dupes of the philosophers, fancied themselves guidei instead of 
blind instruments.} 
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lature made such extensive and sweeping changes, 
and never were such changes so easily accomplish- 
ed. The nation was altered in all its relations ; 
its flag and its emblems were changed — every- 
thing of a public character was destroyed and re- 
placed, down to the very title of the sovereign, 
who, no longer termed King of France and Na- 
varre, was now called King of the French. The 
names and divisions of the provinces, which had 
existed for many years, were at once obliterated, 
and were supplied by a geographical partition of 
the territory into eighty-three departments, subdi- 
vided into six hundred districts, and these again 
portioned out into forty-eight thousand communi- 
ties or municipalities. By thus recasting, as it 
were, the whole geographical relations of the sepa- 
rate territories of which France consisted, the 
Abbe Si^yes designed to obliterate former recol- 
lections and distinctions, and to bring every thing 
down to the general level of liberty and equality. 
But it had an effect beyond what was proposed. 
While the provinces existed they had their sepa- 
rate capitals, their separate privileges ; and those 
capitals, though in a subordinate rank, being yet 
the seats of provincial parliaments, had a separate 
consequence, inferior to, but yet distinct from, that 
of Paris. But when France became one single 
province, the importance of its sole capital, Paris, 
was increased to a most formidable degree ; and 
during the whole Revolution, and through all its 
changes, whatever party held the metropolis was 
sure speedily to acquire the supreme power through 
tlie whole departments; and woe to those who 
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made the fruitless attempt to set the sense or feel- 
ings of the nation in opposition to those of the 
capital ! Republican or royalist was equally sure 
to perish in the rash attempt. 

The Parliaments of France, long the strong- 
holds of liberty, now perished unnoticed, as men 
pull down old houses to clear the groimd for mo- 
dern edifices. The sale of offices of justice was 
formally abolished ; the power of nominating the 
judges was taken from the crown ; the trial by 
jury, with inquests of accusation and conviction, 
corresponding to the grand and petty juries of 
England, were sanctioned and established. In 
thus clearing the channels of public justice, dread- 
fully clogged as they had become during the decay 
of the monarchy, the National Assembly rendered 
tlic greatest possible services to France, the g^ood 
effects of which will long be felt. Other alterations 
were of a more doubtful character. There might 
bo immediate policy, but there was certainly mudi 
harshness, in wresting from the crown the power 
of granting pardons. If this was for fear lest 
grace should be extended to those condemned for the 
new crime of leeze-nation, or treason against the 
Constitution, the legislators might have remember- 
ed how seldom the King dares to exercise this 
right of mercy in favour of an unpopular criminaL 
It requires no small courage to come betwixt the 
dragon and his wrath, the people and their victim* 
Charles I. dared not save Strafford. 

The National Assembly also recognised the free* 
dom of the press ; and, in doing so, conferred on 
the nation a gift fraught with much good and some 
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evil, capable of stimulating the warst passionsy and 
circulating the most atrocious calumnies, and occa- 
sioning frequently the most enormous deeds of 
cruelty and injustice ; but ever bearing along with 
it the means of curing the very evils caused by its 
abuses, and of transmitting to futurity the sentiments 
of the good and the wise, so invaluable when the 
passions are silenced, and the calm slow voice of 
reason and reflection comes to obtain a hearing. 
The press stimulated massacres and proscriptions 
during the frightful period which we are approach- 
ing ; but the press has also held up to horror the 
memcHry of the perpetrators, and exposed the arti- 
fices by which the actors were instigated. It is a 
rock on which a vessel may be, indeed, and is often 
wrecked ; but that same rock affords the founda- 
tion of the brightest and noblest beacon. 

We might add to the weight of benefits which 
France unquestionably owes to the Constituent 
Assembly, that they restored liberty of conscience 
by establishing universal toleration. But against 
this benefit must be set the violent imposition of 
the constitutional oath upon the Catholic clergy, 
which led afterwards to such horrible massaci^es of 
innocent and reverend victims, murdered in defi- 
ance of those rules of toleration, which, rather in 
scorn of religion of any kind than regard to men's 
consciences, the Assembly had previously adopted. 

Faithful to their plan of forming not a popular 
monarchy, but a species of royal republic, and sti- 
mulated by the real Republicans, whose party was 
daily gaining ground among their ranks, as well 
as by the howls and threats of those violent and 
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outrageous demagogues, who, from the seats they 
had adopted in the Assembly, were now knowi 
by the name of the " Mountain," ^ the framers of 
the Constitution had rendered it democratical in 
every point, and abridged the royal authority, till 
its powers became so dim and obscure as to merit 
Burke's happy illustration, when he exdaimed, 
speaking of the new-modelled French govern- 
ment,— 

« What teenCd ita head. 

The liheneu of a kingly crown had on." 

The crown was deprived of all appointments t» 
civil offices, which were filled up by popular elec- 
tions, the Constitutionalists being, in this respect, 
faithful to their own principles, which made the 
will of the people the source of all power. Never 
was such an immense patronage vested in the bodj 
of any nation at large, and the arrangement was 
politic in the immediate sense, as well as in confor- 
mity with the principles of those who adopted it ; 
for it attached to the new Constitution the mass ti 
the people, who felt themselves elevated from vil- 
lanage into the exercise of sovereign power. Each 
member of the elective assembly of a municipality, 
through whose collective votes bishops, administrv 
tors, judges, and other official persons received their 
appointments, felt, for the moment, the importance 
which his privilege bestowed, and recognised in his 
own person, with corresponding self-complacency, 
a fraction, however small, of the immense commu- 
nity, now governed by those whom they tfaemselTes 

> [It was their cuitom to sit on the highest rowi of bandiea 

in the hall.] 
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elected into office. The charm of power is great 
at all times, but exquisite to intoxication to those to 
whom it is a novelty. 

Called to the execution of these high duties, 
which hitherto they had never dreamed of, the 
people at large became enamoured of their own 
privileges, carried them into every department of 
society, and were legislators and debaters, in season 
and out of season. The exercise even of the exten- 
sive privilege committed to them, seemed too limit- 
ed to these active citizens. The Revolution appear- 
ed to have turned the heads of the whole lower 
classes, and those who had hitherto thought least 
of political rights, were now seized with the fury 
of deliberating, debating, and legislating, in all 
possible times and places. The soldiers on guard 
debated at the Oratoire — ^the journeymen tailors 
held a popular assembly at the Colonnade — ^the 
peruke-makers met at the Champs-Elys6es. In 
spite of the opposition of the national guard, three 
thousand shoemakers deliberated on the price of 
shoes in the Place Louis Quinze ; every house of 
call was converted into the canvassing hall of a 
political body; and France for a time presented 
the singular picture of a country, where every one 
was so much involved in public business, that he 
had little leisure to attend to his own. 

There was, besides, a general disposition to as- 
sume and practise the military profession ; for the 
right of insurrection having been declared sacred, 
each citizen was to be prepared to discharge efFec** 
tually so holy a duty. The citizens procured mus- 
kets to defend their property — the rabble obUuned 
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pikes to inrade that of others — the people of eranf 
class every where possessed themaelYea of arms, 
and the most peaceful burgesses were desiroof of 
the honours of the epaulet. The children, widi 
mimicry proper to their age, formed battalions on 
the streets, and the spirit in which they were form- 
ed was intimated by the heads of cats borne upon 
pikes in front of the juvenile revolutioniata.^ 

In the departments, the fever of legislation wu 
the same. Each district had its permanent commit- 
tee, its committee of police, its military committee^ 
civil committee, and committee of subsistence. Eaek 
committee had its president, its vice-president, and 
its secretaries. Each district was desirous of ex- 
ercising legislative authority, each conunittee of 
usiu'ping the executive power.* Amid these sabor- 
dinate conclaves, every theme of eulogy and enthn- 
Masm referred to the Revolution which had made 
way for the power they enjoyed, every subject of 
epidemic alarm to the most distant return towards 
the ancient system which had lefk the people in 
insignificance. Rumour found a ready ancUenee 
for every one of her thousand tongpues ; Discord a 
prompt hand, in which she might place each of ha 
thousand snakes. . . 

The Affliation, as it was called, or dose corres- 
pondence of the Jacobin Clubs in all their ramifi- 
cations, tended to influence this political ferer,, and 
to direct its fury against the last remains of royalty. 
Exaggerated and unfounded reports of counter- 
revolutionary plots and aristocratical conspiracies^ 

' Mdmoires du Marquis dea FerriereB, I. iu. 
' M6movt9B de Bailli, 16 Aont 
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Bot a little increased by the rash comrersstion and 
impotent e£Forts of the nobility in some districts, 
iprere circulated with the utmost care ; and the 
&lseh€>od which had been confuted at Paris, recei- 
▼ed new currency in the departments ; as that 
which was of departmental growth was again cir- 
<9ilated with eagerness in the metropolis.>- Thus, 
the minds of the people were perpetually kept in a 
state of excitation, which is not without its plea- 
sures. They are of a nature peculiarly ineompati- 
We with soundness in jndgme^ and nideration in 
action, but fayourable, in the same degree, to auda- 
city of thought, and determination in execution. 

The royal prerogatiye of the King, so closely 
watched, was in appearance formidaUe enough to be 
tiie object of jealousy and suspicion, but in reality 
a mere pageant which possessed no means either of 
attack or resistance. The Elmg was said to be the 
organ of the executiye power, yet he had named but 
a small proportion of the officers in the army and 
navy, and those who receiyed their appointments 
fi*om a source so obnoxious, possessed litde credit 
amongst those whom they eonmianded. He was 
the nominal head of six ministers, who were per- 
petually liable to be questioned by the Assembly, 
in which they might be called to defend themselyes 
as criminals, bvt had no seat or yote to enable them 
to mingle in its debates. This was, perhaps, one 
of the greatest errors of the constitution ; for the 
relation which the ministers bore to the legislatiye 
body, was of such a Kmited and dependent nature, 
as excluded all ideas of confidence and cordiality. 
The King's perscm was said to be inviolable^ bat 
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the frowning brows of a large proportion of hit 
subjects, their public exclamations^ and the pampb- 
lets curculated against him, intimated rery different 
doctrine. He might propose to the Assembly the 
question of peace or war, but it remained with then 
to decide upon it. Lastly, the King had the mudi- 
grudged privilege of putting a reto on any decree 
of the legislative body, which was to have Uie effect 
of suspending the passing of the law antil the pro- 
position had been renewed in two successiye As- 
semblies ; after wliich the royal sanction was hdd 
as granted. This mode of arresting the progiea 
of any favourite law was likely to be as diuigeroiii 
to the sovereign in its exercise, as the attempt to 
stop a carriage by catching hold of the wheeL In 
fact, whenever the King attempted to use this sole 
relic of monarchical power, he risked his life^ and 
it was by doing so that he at length forfeited it 
Among these mutilated features of soyereignty, it 
is scarcely worth while to mention, that the King^i 
effigy was still struck upon the public coin, and hii 
name prefixed to public edicts. 

Small as was the share of public power which 
the new Constitution of France a£Ebrded to the 
crown, Louis, in outward semblance at least, ap- 
peared satisfied. He made it a rule to adopt the 
advice of the Assembly on all occasions, and to 
sanction every decree wliich was presented to him* 
He accepted even that which totally changed the 
constitution of the Gallican church. He considered 
himself, doubtless, as under forcible restnunt, ever 
£ince he had been dragged in triumph from Ver- 
sailles to Paris, and therefore complied with what 
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was proposed to him, under the tacit protest that 
his acquiescence was dictated by force and fear. 
His pidace was guarded by eight hundred men, 
-with two pieces of cannon ; and although this dis- 
play of force was doubtless intended by La Fayette 
to assure Louis's personal safety, yet it was no less 
eertun that it was desigpied also to prevent his 
escape from the metropolis. The King had, there- 
fore, good cause to conceive himself possessed of 
the melancholy privilege of a prisoner, who cannot 
incur any legal obligation by acts which do not flow 
from free-will, and therefore finds a resource against 
oppression in the incapacities which attend it. It 
was, however, carrying this privilege to the verge 
of dissimulation, nay, beyond it, when the King 
went, [Feb. 4,] apparently freely and voluntarily, 
down to the National Assembly, and, in a dignified 
and touching speech, (could it have been thought a 
sincere one,) accepted the Constitution, made com- 
mon cause with the regenerated nation, and decla- 
red himself the head of the Revolution.^ Con- 
strained as he was by circumstances, anxious for his 
own safety, and that of his family, the conduct of 
Louis must not be too severely criticised ; but this 
step was unkingly as well as impolitic, and the 
unfortunate monarch gained nothing by abasing 
himself to the deceit which he practised at the 
urgency of his ministers, excepting the degradation 
attending a deception by which none are deceived. 
No one, when the heat of the first enthusiasm was 
over, gave the King credit for sincerity in his 

' [Prudhomme, t. ii., p. 297.] 
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accoptance of the Constitution : the Royalisti wot 
revolted, and the Revolutionists could only regni 
the speech and accession as the acts of rojtl hyp«- 
crisy. Louis was openly spoken of as a prisonar; 
and the public voice, in a thousand di£Rerent fbimi) 
announced that his life would be the penalty of aif 
attempt to his deliverance. 

Meanwhile, the King endeavoured to woik wA 
his escape from Paris and the Revolntion at osei^ 
by the means of two separate agents in ifdiomakn 
he confided. :- "* ; = 

Tlie first was no other than M irabeau— that my 
jVIirabeaa who had contributed so mnch to the In- 
volution, but who, an aristocrat at heart, and im 
over to the royal party by high promises of weahk 
and advancement, at length laboured seriouidy to 
undo his own work.^ His plan was, to use ths 
Assembly itself, in which Ids talents, eIoq[aeiiee» 
and audacity, gave him so much influence^ as Ab 
means of re-establishing the royal authority. He 
proposed, as the final measure, that the Sling shoidd 
retire from Paris to Compieg^e, then under tin 

' [See MJgnct, t. i,, p. 126; Lacretelle, t. tiu., p. 198. 

" I have had in my hands a letter of Hnbcaa, wnttn 
for the purpose of being shown to the King. He thara mede 
offer of all his means to restore to France an. efficient and re- 
spected, bat a limited monarchy ; he made oae, among otheia, 
of this remarkable ezprmaion : ' I should lamont to hsre 
laboured at nothing but a vast destruction.'"— 3^ bx Svjjo, 
vol. i., p. 401. 

** He (ACrabeau) received for a short time a pension of SOtOOO 
francs, or L.800 a-month, first from the Comte D'Artoia, and 
afterwards the King ; but he considered himaelf aa agwit intnMfe- 
€d with their affairs, and he accepted those pensioiui not to be 
governed by, but to govern, . diose who granted them."-* 
DUMONT, p. 230.] 
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i^it of the Marquis de Bouill^ and he con- 
ed his own influence in die Assembly to be 
I, th«t he oofdd have drawn thither, upon some 
onable terms of accommodation, a great majo- 
of the members. It is certain he had the hig&- 
ascendency which any individual orator exer- 
1 over that body, and was the only one wlio 
id to retort threats and defiance to the formi- 
le Jacobins. ^< I have resisted military and 
isterial despotism," said he, when o^osing a 
309ed law against the emigrants ; ^ can it be 
posed I will yield to that of a dub ?" — " By 
,t right," exclaimed Gonpil, ^ does Mirabeau act 
dictator in the Assembly ?" — ^** Goupil," replied 
abeau, ^ is as much mistaken when he calls me 
ctator, as formerly when he termed me a Gati- 
" — The indignant roar of the Jacobins bellow- 
from their boasted mountain, in vain endea- 
red to interrupt him. — " Silence these thirty 
es," said Mirabeau, at the full pitch of his thun- 
ng voice ; and the volcano was silent at his bid- 
;^ Yet, possessed as he was of this mighty 
er, Mirabeau did not, perhaps, reflect how much 
it would have availed him on the royal side, 
I when he sailed with all the wind and tide 
ch the spirit of a great and general revolution 
d lend him. He was a man, too, as remarkable 
bis profligacy as his wonderful talents, and the 
ice which the King must have risked in embark- 
with him, was like that of the prince in the tale, 
\ escaped from a desert island by embarking on 

' [LftcreteUe, t. Tiii., p. 126.] 
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board a skifF drifting among dangerous eddiei, aod 
rowed by a figure lialf human and half tiger.^ The 
experiment was prevented by the sadden and rb- 
lent illness and death of Mirabean, who fell a Tie- 
tim to his debaucheries.' His death [April 2, 1791] 
was greatly lamented, though it is probable tbt, 
had the Apostle of the llevolution lived modi 
longer, he would either have averted its progrMi 
or his dissevered limbs would have ornamented the 
pikes of those multitudes, who, as it was, fbUowed 
liim to the grave with weapons trailed, and howlin; 
and lamentation.^ 

The King's other confident was the Marquis de 
Bouille, a person entirely different from Minben. 
He was a French soldier of the old stamp, a Boy- 

^ Mirabeau bore much of hia character imprinted on hii pff- 
Bon and features, lie was short, bull-necked, and very ■troi^y 
made. A quantity of thick matted hidr hung romid ftatnrci of 
a coarse and eza^erated character, strcnigly ■carrsd and moMd. 
" Figure to your mind," he sud, describing hia own eonnteoun 
to a lady who knew him not, " a tiger who has had the NniD- 
poz." • When he talked of confronting hia opponents in tht 
Assembly, his favourite phrase was, " I will diow tiiem Xa 
Hure** that is, the boar's head, meaning hia own toakad nd 
shag^' countenance. 

' [*' Alirabeau knew that his end was approadung. ' Afttf 
my death/ said he, ' the factions will share among dMrnaehsi 
the shreds of the monarchy.' He suffered cmeUy in the la* 
days of his life ; and, when no longer able to apeak, wrote to bii 
physician for a dose of opium, in these words of Handed ' to 
die — to sleep.' He received no consolation from relipaa."*— 
M. DE Stael, vol. L, p. 402.] 

' [" His funeral ofasequies were celebrated with extraordinary 
pomp by torch-light ; 20,000 national guarda, and delqpitas 
from all the sections of Paris, accompanied the coipae to the 
Pantheon, where it was placed by the remaini of Dea CartflB." 
-^Lacaxtelle, t. viii., p. 135.] 
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alist by birth and disposition ; had gained consider-^ 
Ale fame during the American war, and at the time 
of the Revolution was governor of Metz and Al- 
sace. Bouill6 was endowed with a rare force of 
character, and proved able, without having recourse 
to disguise of any kind, to keep the garrison of 
Metz in tolerable discipline during the general 
dissolution of the army. The state of military in- 
subordination was so great, that La Fayette, and 
his party in the Assembly, not only hesitated to 
dismiss a general who was feared and obeyed by 
the regiments under his command, but, Royalist as 
he was, they found themselves obliged to employ 
the Marquis de Bouill6 and his troops in subduing 
the formidable revolt of three regiments quartered 
at Nancy, which he accomplished with complete 
success, and such slaughter among the insurgents, 
as was likely to recommend subordination in future. 
The Republican party of course gave this act of 
authority the name of a massacre of the people, 
and even the Assembly at large, though Bouille 
acted in consequence of their authority, saw with 
anxiety the increased importance of an avowed 
Royalist. La Fayette, who was Bouill6's relation, 
spared no pains to gain him to the Constitutional 
side, while Bouill6 avowed publicly that he only 
retained his command in obedience to the King, 
and in the hope of serving him.^ 

With this general, who had as yet preserved an 
authority that was possessed by no other Royalist 
in France, the King entered into a close though 

' [TouloDgeon, t. i., p. 242 ; Mignet, t. i., p. 132.] 
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secret correspondence in cipher, wfaidi tamed 
cliiefly on tlie best mode of facilitating' the esope 
of the royal family from Paris, where late ind* 
dents liad rendered his abode doubly odio 
doubly dangerous. ^. 

La Fayette's strength consisted in his pop j 
with the middle classes of the Parisians, who, u 
character of national guards, looked np to 1 
their commandant, and in general obeyed his oi 
in dis^iersing those tumultuous assemblies of 
lower orders, which threatened dang'er to pe 
and property. But La Fayette, though fixed n 
his principle to preserve monarchy as a partof tiiB 
constitution, seems to have been always on eold 
and distrustful terms with the monarch personaDy* 
lie was perpetually trying his own feelings, and 
tliosc whom lie influenced, by the thermometer, and 
became alarmed if his own loyalty or theirs arow 
above the most tepid degree. 

Two marked incidents served to show that Ae 
civic guard were even less warm than their com- 
inaiidaiit in zeal for the royal person. 

The national guard, headed by JLa Fayette^ 
together with tlie edict respecting martial lav, 
had, as wo have observed, greatly contributed to 
the restoration of order in Paris, by checking, and 
dispersing, upon various occasions, those disorderly 
assemblies of rioters, whose violence and cruelty 
had dishonoured the commencement of the Revo- 
lution. But the spirit which raised these commo- 
tions was unabated, and was carefully nourished by 
the Jacobins and all their subordinate agents> whose 
popularity lay among the rabble, as that of the 
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Constitutionalists did with the citizens. Among the 
current falsehoods of the day, arose a report that 
the old castle of Vincennes, situated about three 
miles from Paris, was to be used as a state prison 
in place of the Bastile. A large mob marched from 
the suburb called Saint Antoine, the residence of 
a gpreat number of labourers of the lowest order, 
already distinguished by its zeal for the revolu- 
tionary doctrines. [Feb. 20.] They were about to 
commence the destruction of the ancient castle^ 
when the vigilant commandant of Paris arrived 
and dispersed them, not without bloodshed. In 
the meantime, the few Royalists whom Paris still 
contained, became alarmed lest this tumult, though 
beginning in another quarter, might be turned 
against the person of the King. For his protection 
about three hundred gentlemen repaired to the 
Tuileries, armed with sword canes, short swords, 
pistols, and such other weapons as could be best 
concealed about their persons, as they went through 
the streets. Their services and zeal were gra- 
ciously acknowledged by the unfortunate Louis> 
little accustomed of late to such marks of devotion. 
But when La Fayette returned to the palace, at 
the head of his grenadiers of the national guard, 
he seems not to have been ill pleased that the in- 
trusion of these gentlemen gave him an opportunity 
of showing, that if he had dispersed the revolu- 
tionary mob of the Fauxbourgs, it was without any 
undue degree of affection to the royal cause. He 
felt, or ajBFected, extreme jealousy of the armed 
aristocrats whom he found in the Tuileries, and 

VOL. VIII. p 
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treated them as men who had indecently thnnt 
themselves into the palace, to nsorp the dnty of 
defending the King's person, by law oonngned to 
the national guard. To appease the jealousy rf 
ihe dvic soldiers, the King issaed lua commands 
npon the Royalists to lay down their arms. Ha 
was no sooner obeyed by those, to w^bom ahme 
ont of so many millions he could still issue hii 
eonunands, than a most scandalous scene ensoedt 
The soldiers, falling upon the unfortiinate gentle- 
men, expelled them from the palace with blows and 
insult, applying to them the name of ** Knights rf 
the Poniard,** afterwards often repeated in rerob* 
tionary objurg^ion. The Texation and sorrow rf 
the captive prince had a severe effect on his heald^ 
and was followed by indisposition. 

The second incident we have alluded to intima- 
ted even more directly the personal reatnunt m 
which he was now held. Early in springs, [April 
18,] Louis had expressed his purpose of going to 
Saint Cloud, under the pretext of seeking^ a chugo 
of air, but in reality, it may be supposed, for tha 
purpose of ascertaining what degree of liberty he 
would be permitted to exercise. The royal ow- 
riages were drawn out, and the King and Queea 
had already mounted theirs, when the cries of the 
spectators, echoed by those of the national guards 
who were upon duty, declared that the King should 
not be permitted to leave the Tuileries. Lia Fay- 
ette arrived — conmianded, implored, threatened the 
refractory guards, but was answered by their woMr 
nimous refusal to obey his orders. After the 
scene of tumult had lasted more than an hoori and 
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h had been clearly proTed that La Fayette's an- 
thority was unaUe to accomplish his purpose, the 
royal persons returned to the palace, now their ab^ 
colute and avowed prison.^ 

La Fayette was so much moved by this affironty 
that he laid down his commission as commandant 
of the national guard ; and although he resumed i1^ 
upon the general remonstrances and excuses of the 
corps, it was not without severely reproaching Ihera 
for their want of discipline, and intimating justity, 
that the respect they showed ought to be ^sr his 
rank and office, not i^r his person* 

Meantime the natural inferences from these cmel 
lessons, drove the King and Queen nearly despe- 
rate. The events of the 28th of February had 
shown that they were not to be permitted to intro* 
duce thcar friends er defenders within the fatal 
walls which inclosed them ; those of the 18th April 
proved, that they w«re not allowed to leave their 
precincts. To fly from Paris, to gather around 
him such faithful subjects as might remain, seemed^ 
though a desperate resource, the only one whidk 
remained to the unhappy monarch, and the prepa- 
rations wcare already made for the £&tal experiment. 

The Marquis de BouiU^ had, under varioas pre^ 
tences, formed a camp at Montmedy, and had drawn 
thither some of the troops he ccmld best depend 
upon; but such was the universal indisposition, 
both of the soldiery and the people of every de- 
-scription, that the general seems to have entertain^ 

€d almost no hope of any favourable result for the 

I 

> [LaereteUe, t, viii., p. 220.] 
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-royal caase.^ The Kin^s life mig^ht hare b 
saved by his escaping into foreigpi parts, but tl 
was hardly any prospect of restoring^ the moi Ay. 

The history of the unhappy Journey to V; 
lies is well known. On the night between the 2 
and 21st of June, Louis and his Queen, with 
two children, attended by the Princess El etn 
and Madame de Tourzel, and escorted by turee 
gentlemen of the gurdes du corps, set out in dis- 
guise from Paris. The King left behind him a long 
manifesto, inculpating the Assembly for vaiioos 
political errors and solemnly protesting^ agiunst the 
acts of government to which he had been compelled, 
as he stated, to give his assent, daring what he 
termed his captivity, which he seemed to have dated 
from his compulsory residence in the Toileries.* 

Tlie very first person whom the Queen encomi* 
tered in the streets was La Fayette himself, as he 
crossed the Place du Carrousel.' A hundred otha 
dangers attended the route of the unfortonate fu- 
gitives, and the hair-breadth escapes by which they 
profited, seemed to intimate the fisivour of fortone^ 
while they only proved her mutability. An escort 
placed for them at the Pont de Sommeville, had 
been withdrawn, after their remuning at that place 

' [Mignet, t. i. p. 132 ; Thiers, t. i., p. 287*3 
' [See Annual Register, vol. zzziii., p. 131.] 
' ['< To deceive any one that might follow, we drove about 
several streets : at last we returned to the Little CarrouseL Mj 
brother was fast asleep at the bottom of the carriage. We saw 
M. de la Fayette go by, who had been at my &ther*B eoacAcr* 
There we remained, waiting a full hour, ignorant of what was 
going on. Never did time appear so tedioui.*|.^DgcBXM or 
A»Goui.KM«*9 Narrative, p. 9.] 
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£)r a time had excited popular suspicion. At Saint 
Menehould they met a small detachment of dra- 
goons, stationed there by Bouill^, also for their 
escort. But while they halted to change horses^, 
the King, whose features were remarkable, was^ 
recognised by Drouet, a son of the postmaster*. 
The young man was a keen revolutionist, and re^ 
solving to prevent the escape of the sovereign, he 
mounted a horse, and pushed forwards to Yarennes. 
to prepare the municipality for the arrival of tha 
King. 

Two remarkable chances seemed to show that 
the good angel of Louis still strove in his favour* 
Drouet was pursued by a resolute Royalist, a quar-» 
termaster of dragoons, who suspected his purpose, 
and followed him with the design of preventing it 
at all hazards. But Drouet, better acquainted with, 
the road, escaped a pursuit which might have been 
fatal to him. The other incident was, that Drouet 
for a time pursued the road to Verdun, instead of 
that to Yarennes, concluding the King had taken, 
the former direction, and was only undeceived by 
an accident. 

He reached Varennes, and found a ready dispo- 
sition to stop the flight of the unhappy prince. The 
King was stopped at Varennes and arrestedT'the* 
national guards were called out — the dragoons re- 
fused to fight in the King's defence — an escort of 
hussars, who might have cut a passage, arrived too 
late, acted with reluctance, and finally deserted the 
town. Still there remained one last throw for their 
freedom. If the time could have been protracted 
but for an hour and a half, Bouill^ would have been. 
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before Yarennes at the head of sndi a body rf 
faithful and disciplined troops as mig^t easily have 
dispersed the national militia. He had OFon opened 
a correspondence with the royal prisoners throogli 
a faithful emissary who ventored into Varenneiy 
and obtained speech of the King ; but oonld obtain 
no answer more decided than that, being a prisoner, 
Louis declined giving any orders. Finally, almost 
all the troops of the Marquis de Boiiill6 declared 
against the King and in favour of the nation, tend- 
ing to show the little chance which existed of a h" 
Tourable issue to the King's attempt to create a 
Boyalist force. The Marquis himself made his 
escape with difficulty into the Austrian territories.^ 
The Parisians in general, but especially the 
Legislative Assembly, had been at first astounded, 
as if by an earthquake. The King's escape seem-* 
cd to menace his instant return at the head of aris- 
tocratical levies, supported by foreign troops. Re- 
flection made most men see as a more probable 
termination, that the dynasty of the Bourbons could 
no longer hold the crown ; and that the government, 
already so democratical in principle, must become 
a republic in all its forms.' The Constitutionalists 

> [BouiUe*8 Memoirs, 275-290; Lacretelle, t. TilL, pw 
268.] 

* The following anecdote will serve to eliow hy what meatt 
ihif conoluiion waa inainuated into the public nund. A group 
in the Palais Royal were discussing in great alarm the conae- 
quences of the King's flight, when a man, dressed in a thread- 
bare great-coat, leaped upon a chair and addresaod thnn tiiiii ^-* 
** Citizens, listen to a tde, which shall not be a Umg on«. A 
certain well-meaning Neapolitan was once on atima atartled in hia 
evening walk, hy the astounding intelligence ihat the Pope wat 
<iMd. He had not recovered lua aatoniahmenty iHwa fc^bU ho 
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grieved that their constitution required a monarchi- 
cal head ; the Republicans rejoiced, for it had loi^ 
been their object to abolish the kingly office. Nor 
did the anarchists of the Jacobin Club less exult ; 
for the events which had taken place, and their 
probable consequences, were such as to animate the 
revolutionary spirit, exasperate the public mind, 
prevent the return of order, and stimulate the otiI 
passions of lawless ambition, and love of blood and 
rapine. 

But La Fayette was determined not to relin- 
quish the constitution he had formed, and, in spite 
of the unpopularity oi the royal dignity, rendered 
more so by this frustrated attempt to escape, he 
was resolved to uphold it ; and was. joined in this 
purpose by Bamave and others, who did not always 
share his sentiments, but who thought it shame, 
apparently, to show to the world, that a constitu- 
tion, framed for immortality upon the best political 

ig'ixtfonned c^ a new disaster, — the King of Nicies was ako no 
more. * Surely,* said the worthy Neapolitan, ' the sun must 
vanish from heaven at such a combination of fatalities.* But 
tiiej did not cease here. The Archbishop of .Palermo, lie is 
informed, has also died suddenly. Overcome by this last shock 
he retired to bed, hut not to sleep. In the morning he was 
disturbed in his melancholy reverie by a rumbling noise, which 
he recognised at once to be the motion of the wooden instrument 
which makes macaroni. ' Aha ! * says the good man, starting 
up, ' can 1 trust my ears ? — The Pope ia dead — the King of 
Naples is dead — the Bidbop of Palermo is dead — yet my neigh- 
bour the baker makes macaroni ! Come! The lives of these great 
folk are not then so indispensable to the world after all.' ** The 
man in the great-coat jumped down and disappeared. ** I hare 
eaught his meaning,** said a woman amongst the listeners. " Ho 
has told us a tale, and it begins like all tales— J%«re loat okck 
a Kmg €tnd a Q^anJ* 
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principles of the most accomplislied statesmen in 
France, was so slightly built, as to part and go 
asunder at the first shock. The purpose of the 
conmiandant of Paris, however, was not to be 
accomplished without a victory over the united 
strength of the Republican and Jacobinical parties, 
who on their part might be expected to put m 
motion on the occasion their many-handed revok- 
tionary engine, an insurrection of the people. 

Such was the state of political opinions^ when 
the unfortunate Louis was brought back to Paris.^ 
He was, with his wife and children, covered with 
dust, dejected with sorrow, and exhausted with 
fatigue. The faithful gardes du corps who had 
accompanied their flight, sate bound like felons on 
the driving seat of the carriage. His progress was 
at first silent and unhonoured. The guard did not 
present arms — ^the people remained covered — no 
man said God bless him. At another part of the 
route, a number of the rabble precipitated themselves 
on the carriage, and it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that the national guards, and some depaties^ 
could assure it a safe passage.' Under such 

• 

' [Three commissioners, Petioni La Tour Maubourg, and Bar- 
naye, were sent to reconduct the fugitives to Paris. They met 
them at Epernay, and travelled with them to the Tiuleriei. 
During the journey, Barnave, though a stem Republican, ma 
so melted by the graceful dignity of the Queen, and imprened 
with the good sense and benevolence of the King, that he baeams 
inclined to the royal cause, and ever after supported thmr for- 
tunes. His attentions to the Queen were so delicate, and his 
conduct so gentle, that she assured Madame Campan, that aha 
forgave him all the injuries he had inflicted on her family— • 
Thiers, t. i., p. 299.] 

' [" Count de Dampierre, a nobleman inhabiting a ffbatftan ] 
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auspices were the royal family committed once 
zaore to their old prison of the Tuileries. 
; Meantime the crisis of the King's fate seemed to 
be approaching. It was not long ere the political 
parties had an opportunity of trying their respec- 
tive force. A meeting was held, upon the motion 
of the Republican and Jacobinical leaders, in the 
dhamp de Mars, [July 17,] to subscribe a petition^ 
for the dethronement of the King, couched in the 
boldest and broadest terms. There was in this 
plain a wooden edifice raised on scafiblding, called 
the Altar of the Country, which had been erected 
for the ceremony of the Federation of 14th July, 
1790, when the assembled representatives of the 
various departments of France took their oath to 
observe the constitution. On this altar the peti^ 
tion was displayed for signature ; but each revolu- 
tionary act required a preliminary libation of blood, 
and the victims on this occasion were two wretch- 
ed invalids, whom the rabble found at breakfast 
under the scafiblding which supported the revolu- 
tionary altar, and accused of a design to blow up 
the patriots. To accuse was to condemn. They 
were murdered without mercy, and their heads, 
paraded on pikes, became as usual the standards of 
the insurgent citizens.' 

The municipal officers attempted to disperse the 

the road, approacLing to kiss the liand of the King, was instantly 
pierced by several balls from the escort ; his blood sprinkled the 
royal carriage, and his remains were torn to pieces by the savages.*' 
— Lacretbllk, t. viii., p. 271; M. dk Camfan, t. ii.| 
p. 154.] 

' [Drawn up by Brissot, author of the Patriot Franfais,'] 

' [Lacretelle, t. viii., p. 311.] 
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assemblage, but to no purpose. Bailli, mayor of 
Paris, together with La Fayette, resolved to repd 
force by force ; martial law was proclaimed, and iti 
signal, tlio red flag, was displayed from the H6td 
de Ville. La Fayette, with a body of grenadier^ 
arrived in the Champ de Mars. lie was reoeiTed 
witli abuse, and execrations of ** Down with Li 
Fayette! Down with martial law!** followed bj 
a volley of stones. The commandant gave orden 
to fire, and was on this occasion most prompdj 
obeyed; for the grenadiers pouring their dirt 
directly into the crowd, more than a hundred mm 
lay dead at the first volley. The Champ de Mnt 
was empty in an instant, and the constituted 
authority, for the first time since the Rev^dntioe 
commenced, remained master of a contested field. 
La Fayette ought to have followed up this triam^ 
of the legal force, by giving a triumph to the law 
itself, in the trial and conviction of aome of hii 
prisoners, selecting particularly the agitators em- 
ployed by th<^Club of Jacobins ; but he thon^ he 
had done enough in frightening these harpies hack 
to their dens. Some of their leaders sought and 
found refuge among the Republicans, which wai 
not, in that hour of danger, very willingly granted/ 
Marat, and many others who had been hitherto the 
nndannted and unwearied instigators of the rab- 
ble, were compelled to skulk in obscurity for some 
time after this victory of the Champ de Maxs, 
which the Jacobins felt severely at the time, and 
forgot not afterwards to avenge most cruelly.* 

' MemoirM de Mad. Roknd, art. « JBotof,* [purtL, p. 197.] 
« [Thien, t. i., p. 312.] 
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This victory led to the triumph of the Constitu- 
tionalists in the Ass^nhly. The united exertions 
of those who argued i^inst the deposition of 
Xiouis, founding their reasoning upon that consti- 
tutional law, which declares the King inviolable in 
lus person, overpowered the party who loudly 
ealled on the Assembly to proclmm his forfeiture, 
or appoint his trial. The Assembly clogged, how- 
ever, the future inviolabilky of the King with 
new penalties. If the King, having accepted the 
constitution, should retract, they decreed he should 
be considered as abdicated. If he shoidd order his 
army, or any part of it, to act against the nation, 
this should, in like manner, be deemed an act of 
abdication ; and an abdicated mcoiarch, it was far- 
ther decreed, should become an ordinary citizen, 
acnsweraUe to the laws for every act he had done 
since the act of abdication. 

The constitntimi, with the royal immunity thus 
curtailed and maimed, was now again presented to 
the King, who again accepted it purely and simply^ 
in terms which, while t^y exdted acdamation 
from the Assembly, were but feebly edioed frmn 
llie gallery. [September 14.] The legislators were 
giad to make a virtue of necessity, and complete 
their constitutional code, though in a precarious 
manner ; but the hearts of the people were now 
decidedly alienated from the Ki^, and, by a 
strange concurrence of misfortune, mixed with 
some errors, Louis, whose genuine and disivte- 
rested good intentions ougkt to have made him die 
darling of his subjects, had now becoBie the object 
of their jealousy and detestation. 
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Upon reviewing the measures -vrliich had b 
adopted on the King's return to Parisy histoi 
will probably be of opinion, that it 'was impoli 
the Assembly to offer the constitutional crown to 
Louis, and imprudent in that unhappy prince to 
accept it under the conditions annexed. On the 
former point it must be remembered^ that theie 
innovators, who had changed every thing else is 
the state, could, upon principle, have had no heii- 
tation to alter the person or the djrnasty of their 
sovereign. According to the sentiments whidi 
they had avowed, the King, as well as the NoUes 
and Clergy, was in their hands, as day in that of 
the potter, to be used or thrown away at pleasure. 
The present King, in the manifesto left behind him 
on his flight, had protested to all Europe against 
the system of which he was made the head, and it 
was scarcely possible that his sentiments could be 
altered in its favour, by the circumstances attend- 
ing his unwilling return from Varennes. The 
Assembly, therefore, acting upon their own prin- 
ciples, should have at once proceeded on the idea 
that his flight was a virtual abdication of the crown 
— they should have made honourable provision for 
a prince placed in so unconunon a sitoation^ and 
suffered him to enjoy in Spain or Italy an honour^ 
able independence, so soon as the storm was ended 
which threatened them from abroad. In the mean- 
while, the person of the King would have been a 
pledge in their hands, which might hare given 
them some advantage in treating with the foreign 
princes of his fsimily, and the potentates of Bnrope 
in general. The general policy of this appears so 
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obyioas, that it was probably rather the difficulty <^ 
arranging in what hands the executive authority 
should be lodged, than any preference of Louis 
XVI., which induced the Assembly again to de- 
posit it in his hands, shorn, in a great measure, even 
of the limited consequence and privileges constitu- 
tionally annexed to it.^ La Fayette and his party 
perhaps reckoned on the King's spirit having given 
way, from observing how unanimously the people 
of France were disposed in favour of the new state 
of things, and may have trusted to his accommo- 
dating himself, therefore, without further resist- 
ance, to act the part of the unsubstantial pageant 
which the constitution assigned him. 

If it was impolitic in the Constitutionalists to 
replace the crown upon the head of Louis, it was 
certainly unworthy of that monarch to accept it, 
unless invested with such a degree of power as 
might give him some actual weight and prepon- 
derance in the system. Till his flight to Varennes, 
the King's dislike to the constitution was a secret 
in his own bosom, which might indeed be suspected 

> [« Mr Fox told me in England, in 1793, that at tbe time 
of the King's departure to Varennee, he should have wished that 
he had been allowed- to quit the kingdom in peace. **-^Mad. dk 
Staxl, voL i, p. 408. 

Napoleon said at St Helena: — " The National Assembly, 
never committed so great an error as in bringing back the King 
from Varennes. A fugitive and powerless, he was hastening to> 
the frontier, and in a few hours would have been out of the 
Trench territory. What should they have done in these circum- 
stances ? Clearly facilitated his escape, and declared the throne 
vacant by.^hit desertion. •. They would thus have avoided the 
infamy of a regicide government and attained their great objeett 
txi republican institutionf.'^ 
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from circumstances, but which conld not be proved; 
and which, placed as he was, tlie EJng^ was entitled ■ 
to conceal, since liis real sentiments could not be 
avowed consistently with his personal safety, 
now this veil was torn aside, and he had told 
Europe in a public declaration, that he had been 
acting under constraint, since the time he wu 
brought in triumph from Versailles to Paris. It 
would certainly have been most dignified in Lodi 
to have stood or fallen in conformity with tUs 
declaration, made on the only occaMon which lie 
liad enjoyed ibr such a length of time, of speakiB||; 
his own free sentiments. He should not, when 
brouglit back to his prison, have resumed the sub- 
mission of a prisoner, or a£Fected to accept as a 
desirable boon, the restoration, as it might be called, 
and tliat in a mutilated state, of a sovereigpaty, 
which lie had voluntarily abandoned, at such ex- 
treme personal risk. His resolutions were too 
flexible, and too much at the mercy of circumstances, 
to be royal or noble. Charles I., even in the lale 
of Wight, treated with his subjects, as a prisoner 
indeed, but still as a King, refusing to accede to 
such articles as, in his own mind, he was deter- 
mined not to abide by. Louis, we cooceire, shoold 
have returned the same answer to the Assembly 
which he did to the royalist officer at Varennes, 
^^ that a prisoner could give no orders, and make 
no concessions." He should not, like a bird which 
has escaped and been retaken, forget the notes 
which he uttered when at freedom, and return te 
his set and prescribed prison-song the instant that 
the cage again enclosed him. No man, above all| 
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no king, should place the language of his feelings 
and sentiments so much at the disposal of fortune. 
An adherence to the sentiments expressed in his 
Toluntary declaration, might, it is possible, have 
s£forded him the means of making some more 
favourable composition ; whereas, the affectation of 
willing submission to the same force which his own 
Toice had so latelj proclaimed illegal, could but 
make the unhappy King suspected of attempting 
a deceit, by which no one coidd be deceived. But 
the difficulties of his situation were great, and 
liouis might well remember the proverb, which 
places the grave of deposed sovereigns close to 
their prison-gates. He might be persuaded to 
temporize with the party which still offered to 
preserve a show of royalty in the constitution, 
until time or circumstances permitted him to en- 
large its basis. In the meantime, if we can believe 
Bertrand de Moleville, Louis avowed to him the 
determination to act xmder the constitution with all 
sincerity and good faith ; but it must be owned, 
that it would have required the virtues of a sunt 
to have enabled him to make good this pledge, had 
the success of the Austrians, or any strong counter- 
revolutionary movement, tempted him to renounce 
it. At all events, the King was placed in a doubt- 
ful and suspicious position towards the people of 
France, who must necessarily have viewed with 
additional jealousy the head of a government, who, 
avowedly discontented with the share of power 
alloted to him, had nevertheless accepted it, — like 
the impoverished gamester, who will rather play 
for small stakes than be cut out of the game. , 
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The work of the constitution being thus accom- 
plished, the National, or, as it is usually called, tbe 
Constituent Assembly, dissolved itself, [Sept 29,] 
agreeably to the vow they had pronounced in 
Tennis-court at Versailles. The constitution, 
structure which they raised for immortalityy i 
afterwards became ruinous ; but in few asse 
of statesmen have greater and more varied tal 
been assembled. Their debates were often fierce 
and stormy, their mode of arguing wild and vehe- 
ment, their resolutions sudden and ill-considered. 
These were tlie faults partly of the French chane- 
ter, which is peculiarly open to sudden impolseii 
partly to the great changes perpetually crowding 
upon them, and to the exciting progpress of t 
revolution which hurried all men into extravag^aooe. 
On the other hand, they respected freedom of 
debate ; and the proscription of members of their 
body, for maintaining and declaring their senti- 
ments, in opposition to that of the majority^ is not 
to be found in their records, though so fearfully 
frequent in those of their successors. Their main 
and master error was the attempt to do too mudi, 
and to do it all at once. The parties kept no terms 
with each other, would wait for no conviction^ and 
make no concession. It was a war for life and 
death betwixt men, who, had they seen moro 
calmly for their country and for themselves, would 
rather have sacrificed some part of the theoretical 
exactness of principle on which they insisted, to the 
opportunity of averting practical evil, or attaining 
practical good. The errors of the Assembly were 
accordingly those of extremes. . They had felt tht 



I 
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weight of the feudal chains, and they destroyed the 
whole nobility. The monarch had been too power- 
ful for the liberties of the subject — ^they now bound 
Bim as a slave at the feet of the legidative autho- 
rity. Their arch of liberty gave way, because 
they hesitated to place upon it, in the shape of an 
efficient executive government, a weight sufficient 
to keep it steady. Yet to these men France was 
indebted for the first principles of civil liberty. 
They kindled the flame, thougk they could not 
regulate it ; and such as now enjoy its temperate 
warmth should have S3rmpadiy for the errors of 
those to whom they owe a boon so inestimable^ — 
nor should this sympathy be the less, that so many 
perished in the conflagration, wMch, at the com- 
mencement, they had fanned too rashly. They did. 
even more, for they endeavoured to heal the 
wounds of the nation by passing an act of general 
amnesty, which at once placed in security the Ja- 
cobins of the Champ <le Mars, and the unfortunate 
companions of the King's flight. This was one of 
their last and vrisest decrees, could they have enfor- 
ced its observance by their sucoessors. 

The adieus which they took of power were any 
fhing but prophetic. They pronounced the Revo- 
lution ended, and the Constitution completed — the 
one was but commencing, and the othw was base- 
less as a morning dream. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Legislative Astewhly — Its Compositiott-^Cofuiiiiiiioiudidt 
— Girondists or Brissotins—Jacohins. — Views amtSsH' 
timents of Foreign I^aiions^^England-^^FiewM of the 
Tories and Whigs — Anacharsis Clootz — Austria — Hnssia 
--^Russia — Siveden, — Emigration of the Fymch Princa 
and Clergy — Increasing Unpopularity ofLomsJrom fku 
Cause, — Death of the Emperor Leopold, andits EJeds. 
'^France declares War.^^ Views and Interests of the d^ 

ferent Parties in France at this Period.^-^JJecree agpind 
Monsieur — Lotus interposes his Veto, — Decree agahut 
the Priests who should refuse the Constitutional Oatk^ 
Louis again interposes his Veto^- Consequences f^ these 
Itefuscds,^^aU of De Lessart, — Ministers now ekosa^ 

from the JBrissotins, — All Parties favourable to War. 

The First, or Constituent Assembly* in destroy- 
ing almost all which existed as law in France, 
when they were summoned together as States- 
General, had preserved, at least in form, the name 
and power of a monarch. The Leg^islatire Assem- 
bly, which succeeded them, seemed preparing to 
destroy the symbol of royalty which their prede- 
cessors had left standing, though surrounded hy 
republican enactments. 

The composition of this second body of repre- 
sentatives was much more unfavouridble to the 
royal cause than that of those whom they sncoeed- 
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ed. In a bad hour for France and themselves, the 
Constituent Assembly had adopted two regulations, 
which had the same disabling effect on their own 
political interest, as the celebrated self-denying or- 
dinance in the Long Parliament had upon that of 
the Presbyterians. By the first of these decrees, 
the members of the Constituent Assembly were 
rendered incapable of being elected to that which 
should succeed its dissolution : by the second, they 
were declared ineligible to be ministers of the 
crown, until two years had elapsed after their sit- 
ting as legislators.^ Those individuals who had 
already acquired some political knowledge and in- 
formation, were thus virtually excluded from the 
counsels of the state, and pronounced inadmissible 
kito the service of the crown. This exclusion was 
adopted upon the wild principle of levelling, which 
was one prime moving spring of the Revolution, 
and which affected to destroy even the natural aris- 
tocracy of talents. '* Who are the distinguished 
members whom the speaker mentions ?" said a Ja- 
cobin orator, in the true spirit of this imaginary 
equality ; — ** There are no members of the Assem- 
bly more distinguished than others by talents or 
sldU, any more than by birth or rank — We are all 
EQUAL. "^ Rare words indeed, and flattering, 
doubtless, to many in the Assembly. Unhappily, 

' [Mignet, t. i., p. 141 ; Dumont, p. 1244.] 

' [*' One eyening M. de Narbonne made use of this expres- 
sion : * I appeal to the most distinguislied members of this As- 
sembly.' At that moment the nhde party of the Mountain rose 
up in a fury, and Merlin, Bazire, and Chabot, declared, that ' all 
the deputies were equally distinguished.' "— -M. DX Staxi*, t. 
ii., p. 39.] 
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no leg^islative decree can give flense to fiDDy, or ex- 
perience to ignorance ; it could only pr cpr ent i 
certain portion of wisdom and tiJent frim beinf 
called into the service of the ooimtry. Botk Kiif 
and people were necessarily obliged to pat their ' 
confidence in men of inexperienee in bnaineii^ 
liable to act with all the rashness by winch mex- 
perience is generally attended. As liie Cdnslit*- 
ent Assembly contuned the first and veadiert 
choice among the men of ability whom France had 
in her bosom, it followed that the aeeoni. Aflsem- 
bly conld not be eqnal to the first in abundance of 
talent ; but still the Legislative Assembly held ia 
its ranks many men of no ordinary aoqnirementi» 
and a few of a corresponding boldness and deter- 
mination of character. A slight review of ikb 
parties into which it was divided, will show how 
much the influence of the crown was lowered is 
the scale. 

There was no party remained which conld be 
termed strictly or properly Royalist. Those who 
were attached to the old monarchy of Flranoe were 
now almost all exiles, and there were left but few 
even of that second class of more moderate aad 
more reasonable Royalists, who desired to establish 
a free constitution on the basis of an efEecGvm m^ 
narchy, strong enough to protect the laws ^guiiwA 
license, but not sufficiently predominant to alto* or 
overthrow them. Cazal^^ whose davalrons de« 



* [ConUi, one of the most brillumt -oratofi niiha Aaaaah^t 
VBB born at Qrenade-urr-lA-Garonne, in 1753. Ha died a 
1805. In 1821, Zet l^Ueoun et OpiniomB tU CataOiB wert 
published at Paris, in an octavo yoliune.] 



fmee ef the Bflbyttjv-— Mavry,^ iriiose eloquent 
pleadinga §om the* Gkiirdi» — had so oiben made aa 
honeurabie but Yam siDnig»gle i^aiiisl the adraitces 
of reYolutBoa^ w€are now siLnit aond absent^ vad the 
few feebk vemBanta ef their party^ ha^ vanged 
themselves wilh the ConetitutionailiBts^ who were so 
far favourers of monarchy as k made part of their 
favourite system — and noi further. La Fayette 
centinued to be the ovgan of tha* party, and had 
assembled under his bwmers Daporty' Bamave^ 
Iiameth> aU of whom had strir^n to« ke^ pace with 
the headlong spirit of the> Revohition^ but, being 
outstripped by more aetive and forward champions 
of thepepnlar caiMe^ new shifted ground, and 
formed a unioTk with these whe were disposed to 
maintain, that the present eonstittttiDQ was adapted 
to all the purposes of firee aiiid effectual g»ovemment, 
and that, by its creation,, all far^r revoltttiosiary 
measures were virtually superseded* 

In stern of^osition to> these admirers of the con- 
stitution, stood two bodies of ime^^Hal numb^rs^ 
strength, aiod efficacy ; of which the first was deter- 
mined that the Revolution sheidd never stop nntil 
the downfall of the BM)nardi.y, while the secoi^ en- 
tertained the e<iually resolved purpoaet ef nrgii^ 
these changes still farther onwards^ to the total 
destruction of all ^ivil erdear,. and the establishment 



^ [Shortly after tlio diMolntion •£ fte Cwtstittuenft AstemUj, 
Maury retired to Italy, whero^he beeame a cardiaaL Li 1806» 
he returned to France, and in 1810 was made, by Ni^oleon* 
Archbifthop of Paria. He died at Rome in 181 7*3 

* [After the 10th of Augait, 1792, Duport fled to Switzer- 
land, where he died in. 1798.1 
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of a goTemment, in which terror and yiolenoe 
should be the ruling principles, to be wielded by 
the hands of the demagogies who dared to nonridi 
a scheme so nefarious. We hare indicated ika 
existence of both these parties in the firsts or Con- 
stituent Assembly ; but in the second, called the 
Legislative, they assumed a more decided hrm, 
and appeared united towards the abolition of royalty 
as a common end, though certain, when it was at- 
tained, to dispute with each other the use wfaielr 
was to be made of the victory. In the words of 
Shakspeare, they were determined 

<* To Uy this Ang^en eren with the groand. 
Then, after, fight who ihould be king of it," > 

The first of these parties took its most common 
denomination from the Gironde, a department 
which sent most of its members to the Convention. 
Condorcet, dear to science, was one of this partyi 
and it was often named from Brissot, another of 
its principal leaders. Its most disting^oiriied cham- 
pions were men bred as lawyers in the south of 
France, who had, by mutual flattery, and the habit 
of living much together, acquired no small portion 
of that self-conceit and overweening opinion of 
each other's talents, which may be frequently ibmid 
among small provincial associations for political or 
literary purposes. Many had eloquence, and most 
of them a high fund of enthusiasm, which a classi- 
cal education, and their intimate communicati<m 
with each other, where each idea was caught up^ 
lauded, re-echoed, and enhanced, had exalted into 

* [King John, actii., teene L] 
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a spirit of republican zeal. They doubtless had 
personal ambition, but in general it seems not to 
have been of a low or selfish character. Their 
aims were often honourable though visionary, and 
they marched with great courage towards their 
proposed goal, with the vain purpose of erecting a 
pure republic, in a state so disturbed as that of 
France, and by hands so polluted as those of their 
Jacobin associates.^ It will be recorded, however, 
to the disgrace of their pretensions to stem repub- 
lican virtue, that the Girondists were willing to 
employ, for the accomplishment of their purpose, 
those base and guilty tools which afterwards 
affected their own destruction. They were for 
using the revolutionary means of insurrection and 
violence, until the republic should be established, 
and no longer ; or, in the words of the satirist, 

'^ For letting Rapine loose, and Murther, 
To rage just so far, bat no further ; 
And netting all the land on fire 
To bom t' a scantling, but no higher.'* ' 

The Jacobins, — ^the second of these parties,— 
were allies of the Brissotins, with the ulterior 
purpose of urging the revolutionary force to the 
uttermost, but using as yet the shelter of their 
republican mantle. Robespierre, who, by an affec- 
tation of a frugal and^sequestered course of life, 
preserved among the multitude the title of the 
Incorruptible, might be considered as the head of 
the Jacobins, if they had indeed a leader more 
than wolves have, wldch tune their imited voices to 

> [Dumont, p. 272 ; Mlgnet, t. i., p. 151.] 
* [Hudlbrai, part iii. c. 2.] 
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the cry of him who hays the loadest. Daatoiy 
inexorable as Rohespierre hinuelfy bat letg pn- 
dent hccanse he loved gold and pleasure as wd 
blood and power, was next in autkoiity. M :, 
who loved to talk of murder as soldiers do of 
ties ; the wretched CoUot d'Herbois, a b i- 
down player; Chabot, an ex-ci^achiii ; ^ i 
many other men of desperate character^ i 
moderate talents were eked out by the most p 
gate effrontery, formed the adTanced-gpnard d 
party, soiled with every species of crime^ and ac- 
customed to act their parts in the management of 
those dreadiul insurrections, which had at once 
promoted and dishonoured the ReTolution. It if 
needless to preserve from oblivion names snch as 
Santcrre and Hebert, distinguished for cnieltyaDd 
villany above the other subaltern viUains. Sneh 
was the party who, at the side of the BrissotiiUi 
stood prompt to storm the last bulwarks of the 
monarcliy» reserving to themselves the secret de- 
termination, that the spoil should be all their own.* 
The force of these three parties was as Taribailj 
composed as their principles* That of Lol f^ajetle^ 
as we have repeatedly observed, lay amongst the 
better order of shopkeepers and citisens, and other 
proprietors, who had assumed arms for thcnr own 
protection, and to maintain something like general 
good order. These composed the steadiest psrt 
of the national guard, and, g^erally speaking, 

' [Chabot was ih« principal editor of a paper catlttad Jmami 
Popufaire, ou h Cat^chitme des Sam CuloUn* Ha WM gnil- 
lotincd in April, 1794.] 

' [Thiers, t. il, p. 12 ; Mignet, t. i., p. 102.] 
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irere at the devotion oi tiieir commandant, though 
Ms authority was resisted hj them on some occa- 
sions, and seemed daily to grow more precarious. 
The Royalists might perhaps have added some 
lorce to the Constitntional party, hut La Fayette 
did not n&w possess such an unsuspected character 
with the so called friends of freedom, as could per- 
mit him to use the ohnoxious assistance of those 
who were termed its enemies. His high character 
as a military man still sustained an importance, 
which, nevertheless, was already somewhat on the 
wane. 

The party of the Gironde had in their ^^ivour the 
theoretical amateurs of liberty and equality, young 
men, whose heated imaginations saw the Forum of 
ancient Rome in the gardens of the Palais Royal, 
and yielded a ready assent to whatever doctrine 
came recommended by a flourishing and eloquent 
peroration, and was rounded off in a sounding 
sentence, or a quaint apothegm. The partisans of 
Brissot had some interest in the southern depart- 
ments, which had sent them to the capital, and 
conceived that they had a great deal more. They 
pretended that there existed in those districts a 
purer flame of freedom than in the metropolis 
itself, and held out, that Liberty, if expelled from 
Paris, would yet find refuge in a new republic, to 
be founded on the other side of the Loire. Such 
day-dreams did not escape the Jacobins, who care- 
fully treasured them to be the apology of future 
violence, and finally twisted them into an accusa- 
tion which bestowed on the Brissotins the odious 
name of Federalista^ and charged them with an 
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intention to dismember France, by splitting it : 
a league of petty commonwealths, like tliose «t 
Holland and Switzerland. 

The Briesotins had a point of union in the 
of Madame Roland, wife to one of their nnm 
The beauty, talents, courage, and accomplisi] tt 
of this remarkable woman, pushed forward 
public notice a husband of very middling abili 
and preserved a high influence over the associi 1 
of philosophical rhapsodists, who hoped to op 
pikes with syllogisms, and to govern a poweiM . 
country by the discipline of an academy. 

The substantial and dreadful support of the 
Jacobins lay in the club so named, with the yet | 
more violent association of Cordeliers and their 
original affiliated societies, which reigned, pan- 
mount over those of the mumcipal bodies, wluck 
in most departments were fun to crouch under thrir 
stern and sanguinary dominion. This dob hid 
more than once changed masters, for its prineipil 
and leading feature being the highest point of 
democratical ardour, it drove from its bosom ii 
succession those who fell short of the utmost pitch 
of extravagant zeal for liberty and equality, mani- 
fested by the most uncompromising violence. The 
word moderation was as odious in this society ai 
could have been that of slavery, and he who conld 
affect the most exaggerated and outrageous strait 
of patriotism, was sure to outstrip their former 
leaders. Thus the Lameths took the guidance of 
the club out of the hands of La Fayette ; Robes- 
pierre, and Marat, wrenched the management from 
the Lameths ; and, considering their pitch of eztrsi- 
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Tagant ferocity, there was little chance of their 
losing it, anless an Avatar of the Evil Spirit had 
brought Satan himself to dispute the point in 
person. 

The leaders, who were masters of this cluh, had 
possession, as we have often remarked, of the master- 
keys to the passions of the populace, could raise a 
forest of pikes with one word, and unsheathe a 
thousand daggers with another. They directly and 
openly reconmiended the bloodiest and most ruffian- 
like actions, instead of those which, belonging to 
open and manly warfare, present something that is 
generous even in the midst of violence. *' Give 
me," said the atrocious Marat, when instructing 
Barbaroux in his bloody science,-:—'' Give me two- 
hundred Neapolitans — ^the knife in their right hand, 
in their left a muffl to serve for a target — with these 
I will traverse France, and complete the revolu- 
tion." At the same lecture he made an exact 
calculation, (for the monster was possessed of 
some science,) showing in what manner two hun- 
dred and sixty thousand men might be put to 
death in one day.^ Such were the means, the men, 
and the plans of the Jacobins, which they were 
now, in the Legislative Assembly, to oppose to the 
lukewarm loyalty of the Constitutionalists, and, in 
the hour of need, to the fine-spua republican theo- 
ries of the Brissotins. But ere we proceed in our 
review of the internal affiurs of the nation, it 
becomes now necessary to glance at her external 
relations. 

* [M^moixei de Baibvoux, p. 47 ; Mignet, t. L, p* 820.} 
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Hitherto France had acted alone in tius d 
tragedy, while the other nations of finrope lool 
on in amazement^ which now begBn to gpive plae 
a d(!sire of action. No part of public law ini 
subtle in argument than that which preteo o I 
define the exact circumstances ia whic^ accor ' 
to the proper interpretation of the Jus Gent 
one nation is at liberty, or called npoDy to in in 
in the internal concerns of another. If my neit 
neighbour's house is on fire, I am not only i hi, 
but obliged, by the rules alike of pi se 

humanity, to lend my aid to extiDgni ; or, iti 

cry of murder arises in his household, t&e sof^Nrt 
due to the law^ and the protection, of the innooo^ 
will excuse my forcible entrance upon his premifleL 
These are extreme cases, and easily decided ; tdj 
have their parallels in the laws of nations, but they 
are of rare occurrence. But there lies betwea 
tliem and the general maxim, prohibiting^ the vb- 
called-for interference of one party in what pi^ 
marily and principally concerns another, a whok 
terra incognita of special cases, in which it maybe 
difficult to pronounce any satisfactory decision. 

In the history of nations, however, little pradt* 
cal difficulty has been felt, for whererer die jorii- 
oonsults have found a Grordian knot, the sword of 
the sovereign has severed it without ceremony. 
The doubt has usually been decided on the practi: 
cal questions, What benefit the neutral power if 
like to derive from his interference ? And whether 
he possesses the power of using it e£Pectnally, and 
to his own advantage ? In free countries, indeed, 
the public opinion must be listened to ; but man is 
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llie same in every situation, and tke same desire oi 
aggrandizement, which indnoes an arbitrary mo- 
Barch to shut his ears to the voice of justice, i» 
equally powerful with senates and pe{>ular assem- 
Uies ; and aggressions have been as frequently 
xoade by republics and limited monarchs on the in- 
dependence of their neighbours, as by those princes 
who have no bounds to their own royal pleasure. 
The gross and barefaced injustice •of the partition 
of Poland, had gone far to extingmsh any remains 
of hesitation upon such subjects, and might be said 
to be a direct recognition of the right of the 
strongest. There would not, therefore, have want- 
ed pretexts for interference in the afiairs of France^ 
of the nations around her, had any of them been at 
the time capable of benefiting by the supposed 
opportunity. 

England, the rival of France, might, from the 
example of that country, have exercised a right of 
interfering with her domestic concerns, in requital 
of the aid which she afforded to the Americans ; 
but besides that the publicity of the parliamentary 
debates must compel the most ambitioQS British 
minister to maintain at least an appearance of re- 
spect to the rights of other countries, England was 
herself much divided upon the siibjeat*ef the French 
Revolution. 

- Tliis was not the case when the eventful scene 
first commenced. We believe that ihe first dia[day 
of light, reason, and rational liberty in France, was 
hailed as a day-spring through all Britain, and that 
there were few if any in that country, who did not 
feel their (hearts anunated and enlarged by seeisg^ 
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such a great and noble nation throwing i le die 
fettersy which at once restrained and dishon 1 
them, and assaming the attitude, lang^nage, 
rit of a free people. All men's thonghts i e 
were bent on struggles, which seemed to proE 
the regeneration of a mighty country, and tiie Hri- 
tish generally felt as if days of old hate and n 
rivalry would thereafter be forgotten, and that 
future the similarity of liberal institutions, and 
possession of a just portion of rational liberty oi 
either side, would throw kindness and cordiafitf 
into the intercourse between the two coontrioi 
since France would no longer have g^nnd to eon* 
temn England as a country of seditions and solki 
clowns, or Britain to despise France as a nation d 
willing slaves. ■< 

This universal sympathy was not removed hj 
the forcible capture of the Bastile, and the vio- 
lences of the people on that occasion. The name 
of that fortress was so unpopular, as to palliate and 
apologize for the excesses which took place on il> 
fall, and it was not to be expected that a people lo 
long oppressed, when exerting their power fbr dM 
first time, should be limited by the strict bounds of 
moderation. But in England there always have 
been, and must exist, two parties of politicians, wbo 
will not long continue to regard events of snch in 
interesting nature with similar sensations. 7*« *? 

The Revolutionists of France were natnraUy 
desirous to obtain the applause of the elder-born 
of freedom, and the societies in Britain, which as- 
sumed the character of the peculiar admirers and 
protectors of liberty, conceived themselves obliged 
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^x their conntenance to the changes in the 
ibouring nation. Hence there arose a great 
i: course hetween the cluhs and self-constituted 
[Mlies in Britain, which assumed the extension of 
opular freedom as the hasis of their association, 
ad the Revolutionists in France, who were realiz- 
the systems of philosophical theorists upon the 
ground. Warm tributes of applause were 
itted from several of these associations ; the 
D ors sent to convey them were received 

itn g] distinction by the National Assembly ; 
ad the urbane intercourse which took place on 
occasions, led to exaggerated admiration of 
JbVench system on the part of those who had 
1 unexpectedly become the medium of inter- 
between a great nation and a few private 
>cie 3.^ The latter were gradually induced to 
m unfavourable comparisons betwixt the Temple 
I: French freedom, built, as it seemed to them, 
the most perfect principles of symmetry and 
iiormity, and that in which the goddess had been 
mg worshipped in England, and which, on the 
ontrast, appeared to them like an ancient edifice 
onstrncted in barbaric times, and incongruously 
ncombered with Gothic ornaments and emblems, 
rhich modern political architects had discarded. 
)ut these political sages overlooked the important 
ircumstance, that the buttresses, which seemed in 
ome respects encumbrances to the English edifice, 
ight, on examination, be found to add to its sta- 
ty ; and that in fact they furnished evidence to 

* [See Aimyal Regiiter, vol. soddt., pp« 70-72, 73 ] 
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sliowy that the venerable pile was hwakb with * 
fitted to endure the test of ag^es, winle 
France, constructed of lath daubed with 
pered mortar, like the pageants she exhil d 
the revolutionary festivals, was cmly csalcn 
be the wonder of a day. 

The earnest admiration of eidier party of 
state is sure in England to be balanced by 
censure of the other, and leads to an 
trial of strong^ betwixt them. The ; pniar i 
is alv^'ays the more loud, the more active, the 
imposing of the two contending parties. It is 1 
midable, from the body of talents which it exhil 
(for those ambitious of distinction are nsm 
friends to innovation,) and frt^m the unanimity i 
vigour with which it can wield them. There i 
be, and indeed always are, great difRsrences in 
point to which each leader is desirous to -carry 
formation ; but they are unanimous in desiring 
coamiencement. The Opposition, also, as il 
usually termed, has always indnded several ef 
higli aristocracy of the country, whose names 
noble their rank, and whose large fortmies art 
pledge that they will, for their own i res, b 
check upon eager and violent ezi a itali 
The Whigs, moreover, have the means ot 
cing assemblies of the lower -orders, to ^vi im 
name of liberty is, and ought to be dear, ioe ii 
the privilege which must console them for rr 
circumstances and inferiority -of condition; i 
these means the party, so called, often nse sooce 
fully, always with industry and assiduity. 

The counterbalance to this «otiv« and 
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body is to be found, speaking generally, in the high- 
er classes at large — the great mass of nobility and 
gentry — the clergy of the Established Church — the 
superior branches of the law— -the wealtheir of the 
commercial classes — and the bulk of those who have 
property to lose, and are afraid of endangering it. 
This body is like the Ban of the Germanic empire, 
a formidable force, but slow and diffident in its ope- 
rations, and requiring the stimulus of sudden alarm 
to call it into eflFective exercise. To one or other 
of these great national parties, every Englishman, 
of education enough to form an opinion, professes 
to belong ; with a perfect understanding on the part 
of all men of sense and probity, that the general 
purpose is to ballast the vessel of the state, not to 
overset it, and that it becomes a state-treason in 
any one to follow his party when they carry their 
doctrines to extremity. 

From the nature of this grand national division 
it follows, that the side which is most popular should 
be prompt in adopting theories, and eager in re- 
commending measures of alteration and improve- 
ment. It is by such measm*es that men of talents 
rise into importance, and by such that the popular 
part of the constitution is maintained in its integrity. 
The other party is no less useful, by opposing to 
each successive attempt at innovation the delays of 
form, the doubts pf experience, the prejudices of 
rank and condition, legal objections, and the weight 
of ancient and established practice. Thus, mea- 
sures of a doubtful tendency are severely scrutini- 
sed in Parliament, and if at length adopted, it is 
only when public opinion has long declared in their 

VOL. VIII. R 
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favoar, and when, men's minds having become har 
bituated to the discussion, their introdaction into 
our system cannot produce the violent effect of 
absohite novelty. If there were no Whigs, our 
constitution would fail to pieces for want of repair; 
if there were no Tories, it would be broken in 
the course of a succession of rash and Tenturons 
experiments. 

It followed as a matter of course^ that the Wlugs 
of Britain looked with complacence, the Tories witk 
jealousy, upon the progress of the new principles 
in France ; but the latter had a powerful and un- 
expected auxiliary in the person of Edmund Burke, 
whose celebrated JReflectiom on the Hevolution 
in France^ had the most striking effect on the 
public mind, of any work in our time. There wis 
something exaggerated at all times in the character 
as well as the eloquence of that great man ; and upon 
reading at this distance of time his celebrated com- 

* [Thitwork made itt appearance in November, 1790 ; aboot 
30,000 copica were sold ; and a French tranalation, by M. Dn- 
pont, quickly spread its reputation througbout £iuop«, '* Tbe 
publication of Burke towards the dose of &e year 1790y''iayt 
LacreteUe, ''was one of the most remarkable events of 1^9 
eighteenth century. It is a history, by anticipaftioa, of the first 
fifteen years of the French Revolution.*— Tom« viii., p. 182. 
'* However the arguments of Burke may seem to have been 
justified by posterior events, it yet remain* to be abowny. that tbe 
war-cry tben raised against France did not greatly contribate to 
the violence which characterised that period. It is poaaible that 
had ho merely roused the attention of the g^vernxnenta and 
wealthy classes to the dangera of this new political eretd, b* 
might have proved the saviour of Europe ; but be made ndi 
exaggerated statements, and used arguments so alarminf^ to ftaa 
dom, that on many points he was not only pbnuiblyy bat Tieto- 
riously refuted." — Dumomt, p. 137.] 
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position, it must be confessed that the colonrs he 
has used in painting the extravagances of the Re- 
Tolation, ought to have been softened, by consider- 
ing the peculiar state of a country, which, long la- 
bouring under despotism, is suddenly restored to 
the possession of unembarrassed license. On the 
other hand, no political prophet ever viewed futu- 
rity with a surer ken. He knew how to detect the 
secret purpose of the various successive tribes of 
revolutionists, and saw in the constitution the fu- 
ture republic ; in the republic the reign of anarchy ; 
from anarchy he predicted military despotism, and 
from military despotism, last to be fulfilled, and 
hardest to be believed, he prophesied the late but 
secure resurrection of the legitimate monarchy. 
Above all, when the cupidity of the French rulers 
aspired no farther than the forcible possession of 
Avignon and the Venaissin territories, he foretold 
their purpose of extending the empire of France 
by means of her new political theories, and, under 
pretext of propagating the principles of freedom, her 
project of assailing with her arms the states, whose 
subjects had been already seduced by her doctrines. 
The work of Burke raised a thousand enemies 
to the French Revolution, who had before looked 
upon it with favour, or at least with indifference. 
A very large portion of the talents and aristocracy 
of the Opposition party followed Burke into the 
ranks of the Ministry, who saw with pleasure a mem- 
ber, noted for Ids zeal in the cause of the Ameri- 
cans, become an avowed enemy of the French 
Revolution, and with equal satisfaction heard him 
Qse arguments, which might, in their own moutfasy 
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liavo assumed an obnoxious and sospicdoos cha- 
rai'ter. 

But the sweeping terms in which the author re- 
probated all attempts at state-reformation, in whidi 
he had himself been at one time so powerful an 
agent, subjected him to the charge of inconsistency 
among his late friends, many of whom, and Fox in 
particular, declared themselves favourable to the 
progress of the Revolution in France, though they 
did not pretend to excuse its excesses. Out of 
Pju-liament it met more unlimited applause; for 
England, as well as France, had talent impatient of 
obsciurity, ardour which demanded employment, 
ambition which sought distinction, and men of head- 
long passions, who expected, in a new order of 
things, more unlimited means of indulg^ing them. 
1'Iie middling classes were open in Gngland as else- 
where, tliough not perhaps so much so, to the tempt- 
ing offer of increased power and importance ; and 
the populace of London and other larg^e towns 
]ov(>d license as well as the sans culottes of France^ 
J !(Micc the division of the country into Aristocrats 
and Democrats, the introduction of political hatred 
into the bosom of families, and the dissolution of 
many a band of friendship which had stood the 
strain of a lifetime. One part of the kingdom looked 
i]j)on the other with the stern and relentless glance 
of keepers who are restraining madmen, while the 
others bent on them the furious glare of madmen 
conspiring revenge on their keepers. 

From this period the progress of the French 
Revolution seemed in England like a play pre- 
sented upon the stage, where two contending fac- 
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tions divide the audience, and hiss or applaud as 
much from party spirit as from real critical judg- 
ment, while every instant increases the probability 
that they will try the question by actual force. 

Still, though the nation was thus divided on ac- 
count of French politics, England and France 
observed the usual rules of amity, and it seemed 
that the English were more likely to wage hosti- 
lity with each other than to declare war against 
France. 

There was, in other kingdoms and states upon 
the Continent, the same diversity of feelings re- 
specting the Revolution which divided England. 
The favour of the lower and unprivileged classes, 
in Germany especially, was the more fixed upon 
the progress of the French Revolution, because 
they lingered under the same incapacities ii*om 
which the changes in France had delivered the 
Commons, or Third Estate, of that country. Thus 
far their partiality was not only natural and inno- 
cent, but praiseworthy. It is as reasonable for a 
man to desire the natural liberty from which he is 
unjustly excluded, as it is for those who ai*e in an 
apartment where the air is polluted, to wish for the 
wholesome atmosphere. 

Unhappily, these justifiable desires were con- 
nected with others of a description less harmless 
and beneficial. The French Revolution had pro- 
claimed war on castles, as well as peace to cottages.*^ 
Its doctrine and practice held out the privileged 
classes in every country as the natural tyrants and 

' [** Guerre aux chateaux, padz aux hamaux."] 
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oppressors of the poor, whom it encouraged by the 
tliousand tongues of its dedaimen to pull down 
their thrones, overthrow their altars, renounce the 
empire of God above, and of kings beloYr, and arise, 
like regenerated France, alike from thraldom and 
from superstition. And such opinions, calling up- 
on the other nations of Europe to follow them in 
their democratic career, were not only trumpeted 
forth in all affiliated clubs of the Jacobins, whose 
influence in the National Assembly was formida- 
ble, but were formally recognised by that body 
itself upon an occasion, which, but for the momen- 
tous omen it presented, might have been <»nsider- 
ed as the most ridiculous scene ever gravely acted 
before the legislators of a great nation. 

There was in Paris a native of Prussia, an exile 
from his country, whose brain, none of the sound- 
est by nature, seems to have been a£Peeted by the 
progress of the llevolution, as that of ordinary 
madmen is said to be influenced by the increase 
of the moon. This personage having* become 
disgusted with liis baptismal name, had adopted 
tliat of the Scythian philosopher, and uniting it 
with his own Teutonic family appellation, entitled 
himself — *' Auacharsis Clootz, Orator of the Hu- 
man Race."^ 

It could hardly be expected, that the assumption 
of such a title should remain undistingiushed by 
some supremo act of folly. Accordingly, the self- 
dubbed Anacharsis set on foot a procession, which 
^VBS intended to exhibit the representatives of de- 

' [Clootz was bom at Clevcs, in 1755. Being suspected by 
Ilobespierre, be was, in May, 1794, sent to ih» guillotine 1 
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legates from all nations upon eartb, to assist at the 
Feast of the Federation of the 14th July, 1790^ 
by which the French nation proposed to celebrate 
the Revolution. In recruiting his troops, the 
orator easily picked up a few vagabonds of differ- 
ent countries in Paris ; but as Chaldeans, Illinois, 
and Siberians, are not so common, the delegates of 
those more distant tribes were chosen among the 
rabble of the city, and subsidized at the rate of 
about twelve francs each. We are sorry we can- 
not tell whether the personage, whose dignity was 
much insisted upon as <' a Miltonic Englishman," 
was genuine, or of Parisian manufacture. If the 
last, he must have been worth seeing. 

Anacharsis Clootz, having got his ragged regi- 
ment equipped in costume at the expense of the 
refuse of some theatrical wardrobe, conducted them 
in solemn procession to the bar of the National 
Assembly, presented them as the representatives 
of all the nations on earth, awakened to a sense of 
their debased situation by the choral voices of 
twenty-five millions of freemen, and demanding 
that the sovereignty of the people should be ac- 
knowledged, and their oppressors destroyed, 
through all the universe, as well as in France. 

So far this absurd scene was the eictravagance 
of a mere madman, and if the Assembly had sent 
Anacharsis to Bedlam, and his train to the Bic^tre, 
it would have ended as such a farce ought to have 
done. But the President^ in the name of the As- 
tembly^ M. de Menou, (the same, we believe, who 
af);erwards turned Turk when in Egypt,) ^ ap- 

^ [Menou was bom at Boiuwy de Lodies, in 1750. After 
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plauded the zeal of the orator, and received the 
bomage of his grotesque attendants as if they had 
been what they pretended, the deputies of the four 
quarters of the globe. To raise the jest to the 
highest, Alexander Lameth proposed, — as the feel- 
ings of these august pilgrims must necessarily be 
hurt to see, in the land of freedom, those kneeling 
figures representing conquered nations, which sur- 
round the statue of Louis XV., — ^that, from re- 
spect to tliis body of charlatans, these figures should 
be forthwith demolished. This was done accord- 
ingly, and the destruction of these symbols was 
regarded as a testimony of the assistance which 
France was ready to render such states as should 
require her assistance, for following in the revolu- 
tionary course. The scene, laugliable in itself, 
became serious when its import was considered, 
and went far to persuade the governments of the 
neighbouring countries, that the purpose of France 
was to revolutionize Europe, and spread the reign 
of liberty and equality over all the civilized nations 
of the globe. Hopes so flattering as these, whidi 
should assign to the commons not merely freedom 
from unjust restraints and disqualifications, (and 
that granted with reserve, and only in proportion 
as they became qualified to use it with advantage,) 
but their hour of command and sovereignty, with 
the privilege of retaliation on those who had so 
long kept them in bondage, were sure to find a 

Buonaparte*8 flight from Egypt, he turned Mahometan, submLtted 
to the peculiar rites of Iblamism, and called himself AbdaUah 
James Menou. He died at Venice in 1810 ; of irhich plaoe ho 
had been appointed Governor by Napoleon.] 
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general good reception among all to whom they 
were addressed, in whatever country ; while, on 
the contrary, the feai's of existing governments for 
the propagation of doctrines so seductive in them- 
selves, and which France seemed apparently pre- 
pared to support with arms, were excited in an 
equal proportion. 

It is true that the National Assemhly had for- 
mally declared, that France renounced the unphi- 
losophical practices of extending her limits hy con- 
quest, but although this disavowal spoke to the ear, 
it was contradicted by the annexation of those de- 
sirable possessions, the ancient city of Avignon, and 
the district called the Comtat Venaissin, to the 
kingdom of France ; while the principle on which 
the annexation was determined oq, seemed equally 
applicable in all similar cases. 

A dispute had broken out betwixt the aristocrats 
and democrats in the town and province in ques- 
tion [Oct. 30] ; blood had flowed ; a part of the 
population had demanded to become citizens of 
regenerated France.^ Would it be worthy of the 
Protectress of Liberty, said the advocates for the 
annexation, to repel from her bosom supplicants, 
who panted to share the freedom they had achiev- 
ed? And so Avignon and the Comtat Venaissin 
were declared lawful prize, and reunited to France, 
(so went the phrase,) as Napoleon afterwards re- 
united the broken fragments of the empire of 
Charlemagne. The prescient eye of Burke easily 
detected, in these petty and surreptitious acquisi- 

' [Lacretelle, t. ix., p. 52.] 
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tions, the gigantic plan by which France af) i 

encircled herself by dependent states, whicb, i b 
termed allies and auxiliaries, were» in fact, 
most devoted subjects, and the govemni 
M'liich changed their character from monarcliica 
popular, like the Great Nation.^ 

The princes at the head of despotic govern 
were, of course, most interested in putting an end, 
if it were possible, to tlie present Revolation <tf 
France, and extinguishing a flame which appeared 
so threatening to its neighbours. Yet there was i 
long hesitation ere any thing to this purpose mi 
attempted. Austria, whom the matter concerned 
as so near an ally of France, was slow ere she 
ma<lc any decisive step towards hostility. "- The 
Kmperor .Joseph was too much embroiled by the 
<liss(*nsions which he had provoked in the Nether- 
lands, to involve himself in war with France. His 
successor, Leopold, had been always reckoned to 
belong to the philosophical party. He put down, 
without much trouble, the insurrection which had 
nearly cost liis brother the dominion of Flanden, 
and as he used the victory with moderatioiiy it 
seemed unlikely that the tranquillity of his govern- 
ment should be agsun disturbed. Still, it would 
have been hazardous to expose the all^^iance of 
the subjects, so newly restored to order, to the 
temptations which must have opened to the Flem- 
ings by engaging in a war with France, and Leo- 
pold, far from seeking for a ground of quarrel with 
the favourers of the Revolution, entered into 

1 [See Burke's Works, vol. TuL, p. 272.] 
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endly relations with the goyemment which they 
< irblished; and, with anxiety, doubtless, for the 

3ty of his brother-in-law, and an earnest desire 
to see the government of France placed on some- 
thing like a steady footing, the Emperor continued 
in amicable terms with the existing rulers of that 
country down till his death. Francis, his succes- 
sor, for some time seemed to adopt the same pacific 
policy. 

Prussia, justly proud of her noble army, her 
veteran commanders, and the bequest of military 
fame left her by the Great Frederick, was more 
eager than Austria to adopt what began to be call- 
ed the cause of Kings and Nobles, though the 
sovereign of the latter kingdom was so nearly con- 
nected with the unfortunate Louis. Frederick 
William had been taught to despise revolutionary 
movements by his cheap victory over the Dutch 
democracy, while the resistance of the Low Conn- 
tries had induced the Austrians to dread such 
explosions. 

Russia declared herself hostile to the French 
Revolution, but hazarded no effective step against 
them. The King of Sweden, animated by the 
adventurous character which made Gustavus, and 
after him Charles, sally forth from their frozen 
realms to influence the fates of Europe, showed the 
strongest disposition to play the same part, though 
the limited state of his resources rendered hi& 
valour almost nugatory. 

Thus, while so many increasing discontents and 
suspicions showed that a decision by arms became 
every day more inevitable, Europe seemed still 
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reluctant to commence the fatal encounter, as if 
the world Iiad anticipated the long duration of 
dreadful stru^^gle, and the millions of lives which 
it must cost to bring it to a termination. 

'inhere can be no doubt that the emigration of 
French princes, followed by a great part of 
nobles of France, a step ill-judged in itself, as 
removing beyond the frontiers of the country all 
those most devotedly interested in the preserva- 
tion of the monarchy, had the utmost effect in pre- 
cipitating the impending hostilities. The presence 
of so many noble exiles,^ the respect and sympathy 
which their misfortunes excited in those of the 
same rank, the exaggerated accounts which they 
g^ve of their own consequence ; above all, the fear 
that the revolutionary spirit should extend beyond 
the limits of France, and work the same effects in 
other nations, produced through the ivhole aristo- 
cracy of Germany a general desire to restore them 
to their country and to their rights by the force 
of arms, and to extinguish by main force a spirit 
which seemed destined to wage war against all 
established governments, and to abolish the privi- 
leges which they recognised in their higher 
classes* 

The stjite of the expatriated French clergy, 
driven from their home, and deprived of their 
means of subsistence, because they refused an oath 
imposed contrary to their ecclesiastical vows, and 
to their conscience, added religious zeal to the 

> [Their number was at this time, with their familiet, nearly 
a hundred thousand. See Burke, vol. viii., p. 72, and Lacre- 
tcUe, t. viii.y p. 117.] 
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general interest excited by the spectacle, yet new 
to Europe, of thousands of nobility and clergy 
compelled to forsake their country, and take re- 
fuge among aliens. 

Several petty princes of the empire made a 
show of levying forces, and complained of a breach 
of public faith, from the forfeiture of rights which 
individual princes of the Germanic body possessed 
in Alsace and Lorraine, and which, though sanc- 
tioned by the treaty of Westphalia, the National 
Assembly had not deemed worthy of exception 
from their sweeping abolition of feudal tenures. 
The emigrants formed themselves into armed corps 
at Treves and elsewhere, in which the noblest 
youths in France carried arms as privates, and 
which, if their number and resources had been in 
any proportion to their zeal and courage, were 
qualified to bear a distinguished part in deciding 
the destinies of the nation. Thus united, they 
gave way but too much to the natural feelings of 
their rank and country, menaced the land from 
which they had emigrated, and boasted aloud that 
it needed but one thrust (botte) of an Austrian 
general, to parry and pay home all the decrees of 
the National Assembly.^ This ill-timed anticipa- 
tion of success was founded in a great measure on 
the disorganization of the French army, which had 
been begun by the decay of discipline during the 
progress of the Revolution, and was supposed to 
be rendered complete by the emigration of such 
numbers of officers as had joined the princes and 

' [See Lacretelle, t viii., p. 117.] 
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their standards. It was yet to be learned how 
soon such situations can be filled up, from the Kit 
and talent always found amon^ the lower 
wlien critical circumstances ofier a reward to 
bition. 

Yet while confident of saccess, the p 
the emigrants was far from being* flattering. Not- 
withstanding their most zealous exertions, 
princes found their interest with foreign < 
imable to bring either kings or ministers wil r 
or hastily to the point which they desired. '. 
nearest approach was by the declaration of PibitSi 
[August 27,] in which, with much diplon 
caution, the £mperor and King of Prussia 
iionnced the interest wliich they took in the i 
condition of the King of France ; and intimated^ 
that, supposing the other nations appealed to^ 
should entertain feelings of the same kind, they 
would, conjoined with those other powers, use tk 
most efficacious means to place Louis in a sitnatioi 
to establish in his dominions, on the basis of dw 
most perfect liberty, a monarchical government 
suitable to the rights of the sovereign, and the 
welfare of the people.^ 

This im2)lied threat, which was to be condition- 
ally irarried into efiect in case other powers not 
named should entertain the same sentiments with 
the two sovereigns by whom it was issued, was wdl 
c'idcnlated to irritate, but far too vague to intimi- 
date, such a nation as France. It showed the de- 
sire to wound, but showed it accompanied by the 

1 [Jomini, t. i., p. 265; Lacretelle, t. viii., pp. 334, 439; 
De BouiUc, p. 422.] 
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fear to strike, and instead of inspiring respect, only 
awakened indignation mingled with contempt. 

The emigrants were generally represented among 
the people of France as men who, to recover their 
own vain privileges, were willing to lead a host of 
foreigners into the hosom of their country ; and lest 
some sympathy with their situation, as men su£Fer- 
ing for the cause to which they had devoted them- 
selves, and stimulated by anxiety for the fate of 
their imprisoned King, should have moderated the 
severity of this judgment, forgery was employed to 
render their communication with the foreign mo- 
narchs still more odious and unpopular. 

The secret articles of a pretended treaty were 
referred to, by which it was alleged that Monsieur 
and the Comte d'Artois had agreed to a dismem- 
berment of France ; Lorraine and Alsace being to 
be restored to Austria, in consequence of her en- 
tering into the counter-revolutionary league. The 
date of this supposed treaty was first placed at 
Pavia, and afterwards transferred to Pilnitz ; but 
although it was at one time assumed as a real 
document in the British House of Commons, it is 
now generally allowed to have had no existence.^ 

^ See two articles on the pretended treaties of Pavia and 
Pilnitz, signed Detector, in the Anti-jacobin Newspaper, July 2, 
1798. They were, we believe, written by the late Mr Pitt. [Since 
this work was published it seems to have become certain that 
the letters there referred to were the productions of Lord Gren- 
ville, at that time Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. — " As 
far as we have been able to trace,*' said Mr Pitt, in 1800, " the 
declaration signed at Pilnita referred to the imprisonment of 
Louis : its immediate view was to effeet his deliverance, if a con- 
cert sufficiently extensive eonld be formed for that purpose. I 
left the internal state of France to be decided by the K^ resto* 
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In tlio moanwliilc) as a calumny 'well adapted to 
the prejiulices of the time, the belief in such a secret 
compact became generally current, and excited tlie 
utmost indignation against Uie selfish invaders^ ind 
against the exiles who were supposed willing to 
dismember their native country, rather Uuin sub- 
mit to a i'liange in its constitution adverse to tlieir 
own seliish interests. 

A great d(^al of this new load of nnpopnlaritT 
M'as transferred to the account of the unfortunate 
Louis, who was supposed to instigate and support 
in private the attempts of his brothers for engaging 
foreign courts in his favour, while the Queen, from 
her relationship to the Emperor of Austria, was uni- 
versally represented as a fury, urging him to revenge 
her loss of power on the rebellious people of France. 
An Austrian committee was talked of as manag^ 
the (correspondence between these royal persons on 
the one part, and the foreign courts and emigrant 
princes on the other. This was totally groundless; 
but it is prohcible and natural, that some interconrse 
was maintained between Louis and his brothers, 
as, though their warlike schemes suited the King's 
t('nii)er too little, he might wish to derive advan- 
tage from the dread which it was vainly supposed 
their preparations would inspire. The royal pair 
were indeed in a situation so disastrous, that diey 
might have been excused for soliciting' rescue by 
almost any means. But, in fact, Louis and Leo- 
red to his liberty, with the free consent of the states of the kii^- 
dom, and it did not contain one word relative to the dismember- 
ment of the country." — Parliamentary HUtoty, toL xzxiT.y 
p. 1316, 
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« 

pold seem to have agreed in the same system of 
temporizing politics. Their correspondence, as far 
as can be judged from the letters of De Lessart, 
Louis's trusted minister for foreign afiairs, seems 
always to point to a middle course ; that of suffer- 
ing the Constitution of France to remain such as 
it had been chosen by the people, and sanctioned 
by the National Assembly, while the ministers at- 
tempted, by the influence of fear of dangers £rom 
abroad, to prevent any future assaults upon the 
power of the crown, and especially against the 
King's person. On condition that such further 
aggression should be abstained from, the Emperor 
seems to have been willing to prohibit the muster- 
ing of the emigrant forces in his dominions. But 
Leopold demanded that, on their part, the French 
nation should release diemselves from the dubs of 
Jacobins and Cordeliers, (another assembly of the 
same nature,) which, pretending to be no more 
than private associations, without public character 
or responsibility, nevertheless dictated to the Na- 
tional Assembly, the King, and all France, in 
virtue of the power of exciting the insurrectional 
movements, by which their denunciations and pro- 
posed revolutions had been as regularly seconded^ 
as the flash is followed by the thunderbolt. 

On the death of Leopold, [March 1, 1792,] and 
the succession of the Emperor Francis to the im- 
perial throne, the disposition of Austria became 
much more turned towards war. It became the 
object of Francis to overcome the revolutionists^ 
and prevent, if possible, the impending fiftte of the 

VOL. VIII. s 
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royal family. In adopting these warlike counsdi, 
the mind of the new Emperor was mnch influenced 
by the desire of Prussia to take the field. Indeed, 
the condition of the royal family, wrhich became 
every day more precarious, seemed to both powers 
to indicate and authorize hostile measures, and they 
were at no pains to conceal their sentiments. It 
is not probable that peace would have remained 
long unbroken, unless some change of an unex- 
pected and unhoped-for character, in favour of 
royalty, had taken place in France ; but, after ail 
the menaces which had been made by the foreign 
powers, it was France lierself, who, to the surprise 
of Europe, first resorted to arms. The ostensible 
reason was, that, in declaring war, she only antici- 
pated, as became a brave and generous nation, the 
commencement of hostilities which Austria had me- 
naced. But each party in the state had its own 
private views for concurring in a measure, which, 
at the time, seemed of a very audacious character. 
La Fayette now felt his influence in the national 
guard of Paris was greatly on the wane. With 
the democrats he was regarded as a denounced and 
devoted man, for having employed the armed force 
to disperse the people in the Champ de Mars, upon 
the 17th of July, 1791. Those who countenanced 
him on that occasion were Parisian citizens of sub- 
stance and property, but timorous, even from the 
very consciousness of their wealth, and unwilling, 
either for the sake of La Fayette, or the Constitu- 
tion which he patronised, to expose themselves to 
foe denounced by furious demagogues, or pillaged 
by the liordcs of robbers and assassins whom they 
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had at their disposal. This is the natural progress 
in revolutions. While order continues, property- 
has always the superior influence over those who 
may he desirous of infringing the puhlic peace ; 
but when law and order are in a great measure 
destroyed, the wealthy are too much disposed to 
seek, in submission, or change of party, the means 
of securing themselves and their fortunes. The 
property which, in ordinary times, renders its 
owners bold, becomes, in those of imminent danger, 
the cause of their selfish cowardice- La Fayette 
tried, however, one decisive experiment, to ascer- 
tain what share remained of his once predominant 
influence over the Parisians. He stood an election 
for the mayoralty of Paris against Petion, [Nov. 17,] 
a person attached to the Brissotin, or Republican 
faction, and the latter was preferred. Unsuc- 
cessful in this attempt, La Fayette became desirous 
of foreign war. A soldier, and an approved one, he 
hoped his fortune would not desert him, and that, 
at the head of armies which he trusted to render 
victorious over the public enemy, ne mignt have a 
better chance of being listened to by those factions 
who began to hold in disrespect the red flag, and 
the decaying efforts of the national guard of Paris ; 
and thus gaining the power of once more enforcing 
submission to the constitution, which he had so 
large a share in creating. Unquestionably also. 
La Fayette remembered the ardour of the French 
for national glory, and welcomed the thoughts of 
shifting the scene to combat against a public and 
avowed enemy, from Iiis obscure and unsatisfactory 
struggle with the clubs of Paris. La Fayette^ 
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therefore, desired war, and was followed in his 
opinion by most of the Constitutional party. 

Tlie Girondists were not less eag'er for a deda- 
ration of hostilities. Either the King rnnst, in that 
case, place his veto upon the ineasare» or he most 
denounce hostilities against Ids brother-in-law and 
his brothers, subjecting himself to all the sospicioiii 
of bad faith which such a measure inferred. If the 
arms of the nation were victoriouSy the risk of a 
revolution in favour of royalty by insurrectioiii 
within, or invasions from without the kingdom, was 
ended at once and for ever. And if the foreign- 
ers obtained advantages, it would be easy to tun 
the unpopularity of the defeat upon the monardi, 
and upon the Constitutionalists, who had insisted, 
and did still insist, on retaining him as the ostenai- 
blo head of the executive government. 

The Jacobins, those whose uniform object it was 
to keep the impulse of forcible and revolutionary 
measures in constant action, seemed to be divided 
among themselves on the gpreat question of war 
or peace. Robespierre himself struggled, in the 
club, against the declaration of hostilities, probaUy 
because ho wished the Brissotins to take all the 
responsibility of that hazardous measure, secure 
beforehand to share the advantage which it mig^ 
afford those Republicans against the King* and Con- 
stitutionalists. He took care that Louis shoold 
profit nothing by the manner in which he pleaded 
the cause of justice and humanity. He afibcted t» 
prophesy disasters to the ill-provided and ill-disd- 
plined armies of France, and cast the blame before- 
hand on the known treachery of the King' and the 
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Royalists, the arbitrary designs of La Fayette and 
the Constitutionalists, and the doubtful patriotism 
of Brissot and Condorcet. His arguments retard- 
ed, though they could not stop, the declaration 
of war, which probably they were not intended 
seriously to prevent ; and the most violent and san- 
guinary of men obtained a temporary character for 
love of humanity, by adding hypocrisy to his other 
vices. The Jacobins in general, notwithstanding 
Robespierre's remonstrances, moved by the same 
motives which operated with the Brissotins^ de- 
clared ultimately in favoiur of hostilities.^ 

The resolution for war, therefore, predominated 
in the Assembly, and two preparatory measures 
served, as it were, to sound the intentions of the 
King on the subject, and to ascertain how far he 
was disposed to adhere to the constitutional govern- 
ment which he had accepted, against those who, in 
his name, seemed prepared by force of arms to re- 
store the old system of monarchy. Two decrees 
were passed against the emigrants in the Assembly, 
[Nov. 9]. The first was directed against the King's 
brother, and summoned Xavier Stanislaus, Prince of 
France, to return into France in two months, upon 
pain of forfeiting his right to the regency. The King 
consented to this decree: he could not, indeed, dissent 
from it with consistency, being, as he had consented 
to be, the holder of the crown under a constitution, 
against which his exiled brother had publicly de- 
clared war. The second decree denounced death 
against all emigrants who should be found assem- 

' [LacreteUe, t. ix., p. 61 ; Thiers, t. ii., p. 48.] 
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l)led in arms on the 1st of January next.^ The right 
of a nation to punish with extreme pains those of 
its native subjects who bear arms a^fainst her, has 
never been disputed. But although on great chan- 
ges of the state, the vanquished party» w^hen essaying 
« second struggle, stand in the rehition of rebels 
sigainst the existing government, yet there is gene- 
rally wisdom as well as humanity, in delaying to 
assert this right in its rigonr, until such a period 
sliall have elapsed, as shall at once have established 
the new government in a confirmed state of pos- 
session, and given those attached to the old one 
time to forget their habits and predilections in its 
favour. 

Under this defence, Louis ventured to use the 
sole constitutional weapon with which he was in- 
trusted. He refused his consent to the decree. 
^Sensible of the unpopularity attending^ this rejec- 
tion, the King endeavoured to qualify it, by issuing 
a severe proclamation against the emigrants, coon- 
termanding their proceedings; — which was only 
considered as an act of dissimulation and hypo- 
crisy. 

The decree last proposed, jarred necessarily on 
the heart and sensibility of Louis ; the next affect- 
ed his religious scruples. The National Assembly 
had produced a schism in the Church, by imposing 
on the clergy a constitutional oath, inconsistent 
with their religious vows. The philosophers in 
the present legislative body, with all the intole- 
rance which they were in the habit of objecting 

' [Lacretelle, t. iz., p. 48.] 
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against the Catholic Church, resolved to render the 
breach irreparable. 

They had, they thought, the opportunity of stri- 
king a death's blow at the religion of the state, and 
they remembered, that the watch-word applied by 
the Encyclopedists to Christianity, had been Ecra- 
sez VInfame. The proposed decree bore, that 
such priests as refused the constitutional oath should 
forfeit the pension allowed them for subsistence, 
when the government seized upon the estates of the 
clergy ; that they should be put into a state of 
surveillance, in the several departments where they 
resided, and banished irom France the instant they 
excited any religious dissensions.^ 

A prince, with the genuine principles of philo- 
sophy, would have rejected this law as unjust and 
intolerant ; but Louis had stronger motives to inter- 
pose his constitutional veto^ as a Catholic Christian, 
whose conscience would not permit him to assent 
to the persecution of the faithful servants of his 
Church. He refused his assent to this decree also. 

In attempting to shelter the emigrants and the 
recusant churchmen, the King only rendered him- 
self the more immediate object of the popular 
resentment. His compassion for the former was 
probably mingled with a secret wish, that the suc- 
cess of their arms might relieve him from his 

' ['* The adoption of tills oppressive decree was signalized bj 
the first open expression of afAetftecaZ sentiments in the Assem- 
bly. * My God is the Law; I acknowledge no other,' was the 
expression of Isnard. The remonstrance of the constitutional 
bishops had no effect. The decree was carried amidst tumult 
and acclamation." — Lac&etelle, t. ix., p. 46.] 
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present restraint ; at any rate, it was a motife 
easily imputed and difficult to be disprored. He 
was, therefore, represented to his people as in dose 
union with the bands of exiled Frenchmen, who 
menaced the frontiers of the kingdom, and were 
about to accompany the foreign armies on their 
march to tlie metropolis. The royal rejection of 
the decree against the orthodox clergy was imputed 
to Louis's superstition, and his desire of rebuilding 
an ancient Gothic hierarchy unworthy of an en- 
lightened age. In short, that was now made mani- 
fest, which few wise men had ever doubted, namdy, 
that so soon as the King should avail himself of his 
constitutional right, in resistance to the popubur 
will, he was sure to incur the risk of losing both 
his crown and life.^ 

Meantime this danger was accelerated by the 
consequences of a dissension in the royal cabinet 
It will scarcely be believed, that sitnations in the 
ministry of France, so precarious in its tenure, so 
dangerous in its possession, so enfeebled in its 
autliority, should have been, even at this time^ the 
object of ambition ; and that to possess sach mo* 
mcntary and doubtful eminence, men, and wise 
men too, employed all the usual arts of intrigue and 
circumvention, by which rival statesmen, mider 
settled governments and in peaceful times, endea- 
vour to undermine and supplant each other. We 
have heard of criminals in the Scottish Ifighlands, 
who asserted with obstinacy the dignity of their 
clans, when the only test of preeminence was the 

^ [Lacretelle, t. iz., p. 46.] 
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priority of execution. We have read, too, of the 
fatal raft, where shipwrecked men in the midst of 
the Atlantic contended together with mortal strife 
for equally useless preferences. But neither case 
is equal in extravagance to the conduct of those 
rivals, who struggled for power in the cabinet of 
liouis XVI. in 1792, when, take what party they 
^rould, the jealousy of the Assembly, and the far 
more fatal proscription of the Jacobins, was sure to 
be the reward of their labours. So, however, it 
was, and the fact serves to show, that a day of 
power is more valuable in the eyes of ambition, 
than a life-time of ease and safety. 

De Lessart, the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
abeady mentioned, had wished to avoid war, and 
had fed Leopold and his ministers with hopes, that 
the King would be able to establish a constitutional 
power, superior to that of the dreadful Jacobins. 
The Comte de Narbonne, on the other side, being 
Minister of War, was desirous to forward the 
views of La Fayette, who, as we have said, longed 
to be at the head of the army. To obtain his 
rival's disgrace, Narbonne combined with La 
Fayette and other generals to make public the 
opposition which De Lessart and a majority of the 
cabinet ministers had opposed to the declaration of 
hostilities. Louis, justly incensed at an appeal to 
the public from the interior of his own cabinet, 
displaced Narbonne.^ 

* [Mignet, t. i. p. 164 ; Lacretelle, t. ix., pi 74. " The war 
department waa intrusted, in December, 1791, to M. de Nar- 
bonne. He employed himself with unfeigned -zeal in. all the 
preparatioDfl necessary for the defence of the kingdom. Pot* 
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The legislative body immodiately fell on De 
Lessart. He was called to stand on his defence, 
aiid imprudently laid before the Assembly his oo^ 
respondence with Kaunitz, the Austrian minister. 
In their communications De Liessart and Kanniti 
had spoken with respect of the constitution, 
with moderation even of their most obnoxioai 
measures ; but they had reprobated the violeiee 
of the Jacobins and Cordeliers, and stigmatiied 
the usurpations of those clubs over the constiti- 
tional authorities of the state, whom they openij 
insulted and controlled. These moderate senti- 
ments formed the real source of De Liessart's £tJL 
He was attacked on all sides — ^by the party of 
Narbonnc and his friends from rivalry — ^by Bris* 
sot and iiis followers from policy, and in order to 
remove a minister too much of a royalist for their 
purpose — ^by the Jacobins, from hatred and r^ 
vengo. Yet, when Brissot condescended upon the 
following evidence of his guilt, argument and tei- 
timony against him must have indeed heen scarce. 
J)e Lessart, with the view of representing tke 
])rcsent affairs of France under the most soflteBed 
})oint of view to the Emperor, had assured bin 
that the constitution of I79I was firmly adhered to 

sessing rank and talents, the manners of a court, and Uifl tw** 
of a pbiloBophcr, that Tirhich was predominant in his soul mi 
military honour and French valour. To oppose the inteifersBce 
of foreigners under whatever circumstances, always aeemed to 
him the duty of a citizen and a gentleman. His colleagues eon- 
bined against him, and succeeded in obtaining his remoTal. Bs 
lost his life at the siege of Torgau, in 1813." — Mad. db SiADt 
voL ii., p. 39.] 
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by a majority of the nation.^ " Hear the atrocious 
calumniator!" said the accuser. *' The inference is 
plain. He dares to insinuate the existence of a 
minority, which is not attached to the Constitu- 
tion.^ Another accusation, which in like manner 
'was adopted as valid by the acclamation of the 
Assembly, was formed thus. A most horrible mas- 
sacre^ had taken place during the tumults which 
attended the union of Avignon with the kingdom 
of France. Vergniaud, the friend and colleague of 
Brissot, alleged, that if the decree of union had 
been early enough sent to Avignon, the dissen- 
sions would not have taken place ; and he charged 

1 [Lacretelle, t. ix., p. 77.] 

t This strange argument reminds us of an Essay read before a 
literary society in dispraise of the east wind, which the author 
supported by quotations from every poem or popular work, in 
which Eurus is the subject of invective. The learned auditors 
sustained the first part of this infliction with becoming fortitude, 
but declined submitting to the second, understanding that the 
accomplished author had there fortified himself by the numerous 
testimonies of almost all poets in favour of the west, and which, 
with logic similar to that of M. Brissot in the text, he regarded 
as indirect testimony against the east wind. 

' [** On Sunday, the 30th October, 1791, the gates were 
closed, the walls guarded so as to render escape impossible, and 
a band of assassins, commanded by the barbarous Jourdan^ sought 
out in their own houses the individuals destined for death. Sixty 
unhappy wretches were speedily thrust into prison', where, during 
the obscurity of night, the murderers wreaked their vengeance 
with impunity. One young man put fourteen to death with his 
own hand, and only desisted from excess of fatigue. Twelve 
women perished, after having undergone tortures which my pen 
cannot describe. When vengeance had done its worst, the re- 
mains of the victims were torn and mutilated, and heaped up in 
a ditch, or thrown into the Rhone.**— • Lac&ztelle, t. ix> 
p. 54.] 
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upon the nnhappy De Lessart that he had not is- 
stantly transmitted the official intelligenoe. Now 
the decree of reunion was, as the orator knew, 
delayed on account of the King's scmples to accede 
to what seemed an invasion of the territory of tke 
Churcli ; and, at any rate, it could no more hare 
prevented the massacre of Avignon, which vu 
conducted hy that same Jourdan, called Coiqw- 
t^te, the Bearded Man of the march to Versaillei, 
than the suhsequent massacre of Paris, perpetrated 
hy similar agents. The orator well knew this ; yet, 
with eloquence as false as his logic, he sommoned 
the ghosts of the murdered from the glaci^re, ii 
which their mangled remains had been piled, to 
hear witness against the minister, to whose enlpa- 
hle neglect they owed their untimely fate. All tk 
wliile he was imploring for justice on the head of 
a man, who was undeniahly ignorant and innoooit 
of the crime, Vergniaud and liis friends secredy 
meditated extending the mantle of safety over tk 
actual perpetrators of the massacre, by a decree of 
amnesty ; so that the whole charg'e agunst De 
Lessart can only be termed a mixture of hypocrisy 
and cruelty. In the course of the same discussioBi 
Gauclion, an orator of the suburb of Saint Antoine^ 
in wliich lay the strength of the Jacobin interest, 
had already pronounced sentence in the canse^ at 
the very bar of the Assembly which was engaged 
in trying it. " Royalty may, be struck out of the 
Constitution,'' said the demagogue, '< but the unitf 
of the legislative body defies the touch of timCi 
Courtiers, ministers, kings, and their civil liat% 
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may pass away, but the sovereignty of the people, 
and the pikes which enforce it, are perpetual." 

This was touching the root of the matter. De 
Liessart was a royalist, though a timid and cautious 
one, and he was to be punished as an example to 
such ministers as should dare to attach themselves 
to their sovereign and his personal interest. A 
decree of accusation was passed against him, and 
he was sent to Orleans to be tried before the High 
Court there. Other Royalists of distinction were 
committed to the same prison, and, in the fatal 
month of September, 1792, were involved in the 
same dreadful fate. ^ 

Petion, the Mayor at Paris, appeared next day 
at the bar, at the head of the municipality, to con- 
gratulate the Assembly on a great act of justice, 
which he declared resembled one of those thunder- 
storms by which nature purifies the atmosphere 
from noxious vapours. The ministry was dissolved 
by this severe blow on one of the vHisest, at least 
one of the most moderate, of its members. Nar- 
bonne, and the Constitutional party who had 
espoused his cause, were soon made sensible, that 
he or they were to gain nothing by the impeach- 
ment, to which their intrigues led the way. Their 
claims to share the spoils of the displaced ministry 
were passed over with contempt, and the King 
was compelled, in order to have the least chance of 
obtaining a hearing from the Assembly, to select 
his ministers from the Brissotin, or Girondist fac- 
tion, who, though averse to the existence of a 

' [Laeretelle, t, ix., p. 75.] 
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monarchy, and desiring a republic instead, liad 
still somewhat more of principle and morals than 
the mere Revolutionists and Jacobins, who woe 
altogether destitute of both. ..• 

With the fall of De Lessart, all chance of peace 
vanished ; as indeed it had been gradually disap- 
pearing before that event. The demands of the 
Austrian court went now, when fully explained, 
so far back upon the Revolution, that a peace nego- 
tiated upon such terms, must have laid France and 
all its various pi'ui;iesv (with the exception perhaps, 
of a few of the first Assembly,) at the foot of the 
sovereign, and, what might be more dangerous, at 
the mercy of the restored emigrants. The Empe- 
ror demanded the establishment of monarchy in 
France, on the basis of the royal declaration of 
23d June, 1789, which had been generally rejected 
by the Tiers Etat when ofiPered to them by the 
King. He farther demanded, the restoration of 
the effects of the Church, and that the Grerman 
])rinces having rights in Alsace and Lorraine 
sliould be replaced in those rights, agreeably to 
the treaty of Westphalia. 

The Legislative Assembly received these extra- 
vagant terms as an insult on the national dignity; 
and the King, whatever might be his sentiments as 
an individual, could not, on this occasion, dispense 
with the duty his office as Constitutional Monarch 
imposed on him. Louis, therefore, had the melan- 
choly task [April 20] of proposing to an Assem- 
bly, filled with the enemies of his throne and per- 
son, a declaration of war against his brother-in-law 
the Emperor, in his capacity of King of Hungary 
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and Bohemia,^ involving, as matter of course, a 
civil war with his own two brothers, who had taken 
the field at the head of that part of his subjects 
from birth and principle the most enthusiastically 
devoted to their sovereign's person, and who, if 
they had faults towards France, had committed 
them in love to him.^ 

The proposal was speedily agreed to by the 
Assembly ; for the Constitutionalists saw then* best 
remaining chance for power was by obtaining vic- 
tory on the frontiers, — the Girondists had need of 
war, as what must necessarily lead the way to an 
alteration in the constitution, and the laying aside 
the regal government, — and the Jacobins, whose 
chief, Robespierre, had just objected enough to 

' [" After a long exposition by Dumouriez, the iCing^ with a 
tremtiloiis voice, pronounced these words : — ' You have beard, 
gentlemen, the result of my negotiations with the Court of Vienna: 
they are conformable to the sentiments more than once expressed 
to me by the National Assembly, and confirmed by the great 
majority of the kingdom. All prefer a war to the continuance 
of outrages to the national honour, or menaces to the national 
safety. I have exhausted all the means of pacification in my 
power ; I now come, in terms of the Constitution, to propose to 
the Assembly, that we should declare war against the King of 
Hungary and Bohemia.*'* — Mionkt, t. i., p. 168; Annual 
jRegiiter, voL xxxiv., p. 201 ; Dumoubiez, voL iL, p. 272.] 

s [** I was present at the sitting in which Louis was forced 
to a measure which was necessarily painful to him in so many ways. 
His features were not expressive of his thoughts, but it was not 
from dissimulation that he concealed them ; a mixture of resie- 
nation and dignity repressed in him every outward sign of bin 
sentiments. On entering the Assembly, he looked to the right 
and left, with that kind of vacant curiosity which is usual to per- 
sons who are so shortsighted that their eyes seem to be of no 
use to them. He proposed war in the same tone of voice as he 
might have used in requiring the most indifferent decree possi* 
ble.'*— M. D£ Sta.xl, vol. ii., p. 40.] 
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give him the character and caredlt of a propbet if 
any reverses were sustuned, resisted the war 
longer, but remained armed and watch to 
secure the advantage of events as they 
occur. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Defeats of the French on Vie Frontier, — Decay of Consti- 
iiUionalists — They form the Club of Feuillans, and are 
dispersed by the Jacobins, — The Ministry — Dumouriez 
— Breach of Confidence betiaixt the King and his Minis* 
iers, — Dissolution of the King s Constittdional Guard.-^ 
Extravagant measures of the Jacobins — Alarms of the 
Girondists, — Departmental army proposed, — King puis 
his Veto on the Decree j against Dumotiriez*s Representa^ 
tions, — Decree against the Recusant Priests — King re» 
fuses it, — Letter of t/ie Ministers to the King — He 
dismisses Roland, Claviere, and Servan, — Dumouriez^ 
Duranton, and Lacoste, appointed in their stead,'^King 
ratifies the Decree concerning the Departmental Army-^ 
Dumouriez resigns, and departs for the Frontiers, — New 
Ministers named from the Constitutionalists, — Insurrec* 
Hon of 20th June, — Armed Mob intrude into the Assem- 
bly — Thence into the Tuileries, — La Fayette repairs to 
Paris — Remonstrates in favour of the King — But is 
compelled to return to the Frontiers. — Marseillois appear 
in Paris, — Duke of Brunswick* s Manifesto, 

It is not our purpose here to enter into any 
detail of military events. It is sufficient to say, 
that the first results of the war were more disast- 
rous than could have been expected, even from the 
>vant of discipline and state of mutiny in which this 
call to arms found the troops of France. If Austria^ 
never quick at improving an opportunity, had 

VOL. VJII. T 
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possessed more forces on tbe Flemish frontier, or 
had even pressed her success with the troops she 
had, events might have occurred to inflaence,if not 
to alter, the fortunes of France and her K 
They were inactive, however, and Lia Fayette, i 
was at the head of the army, exerted himself, 
without effect, to rally the spirits of the Fre 
and infuse discipline and confidence into their n 
But he was able to secure no success of so m 
a character, as to correspond with the re] itxm 
he liad acquired in America ; so that as the Au- 
trians were few in number, and not very dedsre 
in their movements, the war seemed to huigush cm 
both sides. 

In Paris, the absence of La Fayette had removed 
the main stay from the Constitutional interest, 
which were now nearly reduced to that state of 
nullity to which they had themselves reduced tlie 
party, first of pure Royalists, and then that of the 
Moderes, or friends of limited monarchy, in the 
first Assembly. The wealthier classes, indeed, 
continued a fruitless attachment to the Constita- 
tionalists, which gradually diminished with their 
decreased power to protect their friends. At 
length this became so contemptible, that their ene- 
mies were emboldened to venture upon an insult, 
which showed how little they were disposed to keep 
measures with a feeble adversary. 

Among other plans, by which they hoped to 

counterpoise the omnipotence of the Jacobin OoIh 

the Constitutionalists had established , a counter 

association, termed, from its place of meetiDg.^ Lei 

' [The site of the old conyent of tho Feiiinmt.] 
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FeuiUans. In this club, — which included about 
two hundred members of the Legislative Body, the 
ephemeral rival of the great Jacobinical forge in 
which the Revolutionists had their strength and 
fabricated their thunders, — there was more elo- 
quence, argument, learning, and wit, than was 
necessary; but the Feuillans wanted the terrible 
power of exciting the popular passions, which the 
orators of the Jacobin Club possessed and wielded 
at pleasure. These opposed ^tions might be com- 
pared to two swords, of which one had a gilded 
and ornamented hilt^ but a blade formed of glass or 
other brittle substance, while the brazen handle of 
the other corresponded in strength and coarseness to 
the steel of the weapon itself. When two such 
weapons came into collision, the consequence may 
be anticipated, and it was so with the opposite 
clubs. The Jacobins, after many preparatory in- 
sults, went down upon and assailed their adversa- 
ries with open force, insulting and dispersing them 
with blows and violence ; while Petion, the mayor 
of Paris, who was present on the occasion, consoled 
the fugitives, by assuring them that the law indeed 
protected them, but the people having {»ronounced 
against them, it was not for him to enforce the be- 
hests of the law, in opposition to the wfll of that 
people, from whom the law originated.^ A goodly 
medicine for their aching bones ! 

The Constitutional party, amidst their general 
humiliation, had lost almost all influence in the 
ministry, and could only communicate with the 
King underhand) and in a secret manner, — as if 

' [Lacretelle, t. iz., p. 76.] 
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they had heen, in fact, his friends and partisans, 
ziot the cause of, or willing consenters to, his pre* 
sent imprisoned and disabled condition. Of six 
ministers, by whom De Lessart and his comrades 
had been replaced, the husband of Madame Ro- 
land, and two others, Servan^ and Clavi^re,' were 
sealous republicans; Duranthon^ and Liaooste^ were 
moderate in their politics, but timorous in character; 
the sixth, Dumouriez, who held the war depart- 
ment, was the personal rival of La Fayette, botkin 
civil and military matters, and the enemy, there- 



^ [Servan was born at Romans, in 1741, and died at Parii ia 
3808. " He was/' says Madame Roland, ** an honest man ii 
the fullest signification of the term ; an enlightened patriot a 
brave Holdier, and an active minister ; he stood in need of nothiog 
but a more sober imagination, and a more flexible mind.**— Jfe- 
tnttirSf part i., p. 72.} 

' [Claviero was born at Geneva, in 1 735, ** where," sap V. 
Dumont, * * he became one of the popular leaders : ahrewd and 
penetrating, he obtained the credit of being also cunning and 
artful : he was a man of superior intellect : deaf from lus youth, 
and, deprived by this infirmity of the pleasures of aociety, he had 
sought a compensation in study, and formed his education by 
associating politics and moral philosophy with trade.** — Beii^ 
denounced by Robespierre, to avoid the guillotine, he stabbed 
himself in his prison, June 9, 1793. « His wife poisoned hendf 
on the following day.] 

* [Duranthon was born at Massedon, in 1736. In December^ 
1793, ho was dragged before the revolutionary tribunal, and guO- 
lodned. ' " He was an honest msn, but verj indolent : lus 
manner indicated vanity, and his timid dbposition and pompous 
prattle made him always appear to me no better than an old wo- 
man." — Ma. Roland, part i., p. 71.] 

^ [** A true jack-in-office of the old order of thingt, of wluch 

he had the insignificant and awkward look, cold manner, and 

dogmatic tone. He was deficient both in the extenalve views and 

activity necessary for a minister.*'— Ma. Rolakd, p. 70. He 

^ed in 1803.] 
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fote, of the Constitutional party. It is now, foir 
the first time, that we mention one of those namea 
renowned in military history, which had the address 
to attract Victory to the French hanners, to which 
she so long appeared to adhere without shadow o£ 
changing. Dumouriez passed early from the scene> 
but left his name strongly written in the annals oi 
France. 

Dumouriez was little in person, but full of viva- 
city and talent ; a brave soldier, having distin- 
guished himself in the civil dissensions of Poland ; 
an able and skilful intriguer, and well fitted to play 
a conspicuous part in times of public confusion. He 
has never been supposed to possess any great firm- 
ness of principle, whether public or private ; but a 
soldier's honour, and a soldier's frankness, together 
with the habits of good society, led him to contema 
and hate the sordid treachery, cruelty, and cynicism 
of the Jacobins ; while his wit and common sense 
enabled him to see through and deride the affected 
and pedantic fanaticism of republican zeal of the 
Girondists, who, he plainly saw, were amusing 
themselves with schemes to which the country of 
France, the age, and the state of manners, were 
absolutely opposed. Thus, he held the situation of 
minister at war, coquetting with all parties ; wear- 
ing one evening in the Jacobin Club the red night- 
cap, which was the badge of breechless freedom, 
and the next, with better sincerity, advising the 
King how he might avoid the approaching evils ; 
though the by-roads he pointed out were often too 
indirect to be trodden by the good and honest 
prince, to whom Providence had, in Dumouriez^ 
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assigned a counsellor better fitted to a less scnipih 
Ions sovcrei^. The King nevertheless reposed I 
considerable confidence in the gceneral, which, if not I 
answered with all the devotion of loyalty, was iK 
least never botrayed.* 

The Republican ministers were scarcely qualified 
by their talents, to assume the air of Areopagites, | 
or Roman tribunes. Roland, by himself, was bat ' 
a tiresome pedant, and he could not brings his wife 
to the cabinet council, although it is said she 
attempted to make her way to the ministerial din- 
ners." His colleagues were of the same clumcter, 
and affected in their intercourse with the King i 
stoical contempt of the forms of the conrt,^ althoogh, 
in effect, tliese are like other courtesies of societyi 
which it costs little to observe, and is brutal to 
neglect.^ Resides petty insults of this sort, there 
was a total want of confidence on both sides, in the 
intercourse betwixt them and the King. If the 
ministers were desirous to penetrate his sentiments 

' [Thiers, t. ii. p. 69 ; Mignet, t. i. p. 64 ; Laeretelle t* ix. 
p. 89.] 

* Su says Dcs Ferricrcs, and pretends that Madame Roland's 
pretensions to be presented at the ministerial parties being reject- 
ed , was the firbt breach to the amicable understanding of tlie 
miniitters. But nothing of this sort is to be found in her Me- 
moirn, und wo are confident she would have recorded it, had the 
fact been accurate. 

* [The court nicknamed the new miniatrj, ** Le Blinist^ 
sans cuUotes.'*] 

* When Roland, whose dress was somewhat like that of a 
Quaker, appeared at court in shoestrings, the usher approached 
liim with a severe look, and addressed him, ** How, sir, no 
buckles ?'* — ** Ah,** said Dumourier, who laughed at all and 
every thing, <* all is lust." — [Roland, part ii. p. 8; Migo^, 
t. i. p. 16t).] 
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on any particular subject, Louis evaded them by 
torning the discourse on matters of vague and 
general import ; and did he, on the other hand, 
press them to adopt any particular measure, they 
were cold and reserved, and excused themselves 
under the shelter of their personal responsibility. 
Indeed, how was it possible that confidence could 
exist betwixt the King and his Republican minis- 
ters, when the principal object of the latter was to 
procure the abolition of the regal dignity, and when 
the former was completely aware that such was 
their purpose ? 

The first step adopted by the factions of Girond- 
ists and Jacobins, who moved towards the same 
object side by side, though not hand in hand, was 
to deprive the King of a guard, assigned him by 
the Constitution, in lieu of his disbanded, gardes da 
corps. It was, indeed, of doubtful loyalty, being 
partly levied from soldiers of the line, partly from 
the citizens, and imbued in many cases with the 
revolutionary spirit of the day ; but they were offi- 
cered by persons selected for their attachment to 
the King, and even their name of Guards expres- 
sed and inspired an esprit de corpsy which might 
be formidable. Various causes of suspicion were 
alleged against this guard — that they kept in their 
barracks a white flag (which proved to be the orna- 
ment of a cake presented to them by the Dauphin) 
— ^that their sword-hilts were formed into the fa- 
shion of a cock, which announced some anti-revola- 
tionary enigma — ^that attempts were made to alie- 
nate them from the Assembly, and fix their affec- 
tions on the King. The guard contained several 
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spies, who had taken that service for the pnr 
of betraying its secrets to the Jacobins. 1 e or 
four of these men, produced at the bar, a i 
much that was, and much that was not true; and 
amid tlie causes they had for distrusting the King, 
and tlieir reasons for desiring to weaken him, the 
Assembly decreed the reduction of the Constitu- 
tional Guard. The King was with difficulty per- 
suaded not to oppose his veto^ and was thus lefr 
almost totally undefended to the next blast of the 
revolutionary tempest.^ 

Every successive proceeding of the fsu^oas 
tended to show more strongly, that the storm was 
speedily to arise. The invention of the Jacobins 
exhausted itself in proposing and adopting revok- 
tionary measures so extravagant, that very shame 
prevented the Girondists from becoming parties to 
them. Such was the carrying the atrocious cut- 
throat Jourdan in triumph through the streets of 
Avignon, where he had piled eighty carcasses int(» 
a glaci^rc in the course of one night.* A less 
atrocious, but no less insolent proceeding, was the 
feast given in honour of the regiment of Chateau- 
vieux, whose mutiny had been put down at Nancy 
by M, de Bouille, acting under the express decree 
of the first National Assembly.' 

In a word, understanding much better than the 
Brissotins the taste of the vulgar for what was most 
violent, gross, and exaggerated, the Jacobins pur- 
veyed for them accordingly, filled their ears with 

* [Lacretelle, t. ix. p. 109.] » [Prudhomme, t it p, 271-] 
* [ Bouillea Memoirs, p. 2 15. J 
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the most incredible reports, and gulled their eyes 
by the most absurd pageants. 

The Girondists, retaining some taste and some 
principle, were left far behind in the race of vulgar 
popularity, where he that throws off every mark of 
decency bids most fair to gain the prize. They 
beheld with mortification feats which they could 
not emulate, and felt that their own assertions of 
their attachment to freedom, emphatic as they were, 
seemed cold and spiritless compared to the extra- 
vagant and flaming declamations of the Jacobins. 
They regarded with envy the advantages which 
their rivals acquired by those exaggerated proceed- 
ings, and were startled to find how far they were 
like to be outstripped by those uncompromising and 
unhesitating demagogues. The Girondists became 
sensible that a struggle approached, in which, not- 
withstanding their strength in the Assembly, they 
must be vanquished, unless they could raise up 
some body of forces, entirely dependent on them- 
selves, to be opposed in time of need to the Jacobin 
insurgents. This was indeed essentially necessary 
to their personal safety, and to the stability of their 
power. If they looked to the national guard, they 
found such of that body as were no longer attached 
to La Fayette wearied of revolutions, unmoved by 
the prospect of a republic, and only desirous to 
protect their shops and property. If they turned 
their eyes to the lower orders, and especially the 
suburbs, the myriads of pikemen which they could 
pour forth were all devoted to the Jacobins, from 
whom their leaders received orders and regular 
pay. 
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The scliemc of a departmental army was resorted 
to by the Girondists as the least startling, yet most 
certain mode of bringing* together a military force 
sufficient to support the schemes of the new admi- 
nistration. Five men were to be furnished by everr 
canton in Franco, which would produce a body of 
t20,000 troops, to be armed and trained under tbe 
walls of Paris. T]iis force was to serve as a central 
army to reinforce the soldiers on the frontier, and 
maintain order in the capital, as occasion shooid 
demand. The measure, proposed by tlie Girondists, 
was unexpectedly furthered by the Jacobins, idu 
plainly saw, that through the means of their affili- 
ated societies, which existed in every canton, they 
would be able to dictate the choice of so large a 
])art of tlie departmental army, that, when assem- 
bled, it should add to the power of their insurrec- 
tionary bands at Paris, instead of controlling them.^ 

The citizens of Paris were disposed to consider 
this concourse of undisciplined troops under the 
walls of tlie city as dangerous to its safety, and an 
insult to the national guard, hitherto thought ade- 
quate to the defence of the metropolis. They 
petitioned the Assembly against tho measure, and 
even invoked tlie King to reject the decree, when 
it should pass tlirough that body. 

To this course Louis was liimself sufficiently 
inclined ; for neither he nor any one doubted that 
the real object of the Girondists was to bring toge- 
tlier such an army, as would enable them to declare 
their beloved republic without fear of Lia Fayette, 

> [Mignet, t. i. p. 1 72 ; Lacretelle, t. iz. p. ] 14 ; Dn- 

mouriozy vol. ii. p. U50.] 
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even if he should find himself able to bring tlie 
army which he commanded to his own sentiments 
on the subject. 

Dumouriez warned Louis against following this 
course of direct opposition to the Assembly. He 
allowed, that the ultimate purpose of the proposal 
^pras evident to every tlunking person, but still its 
ostensible object being the protection of the country 
and capital, the King, he said, would, in the eyes 
of the vulgar, be regarded as a favourer of the 
foreign invasion, if he objected to a measure repre- 
sented as essential to the protection of Paris. He 
undertook, as Minister of War, liiat as fast as a few 
hundreds of the departmental forces arrived, he 
would have them regimented and dismissed to the 
frontier, where their assistance was more necessary 
than at home. But all his remonstrances on this 
subject were in vain. Louis resolved at all risks 
to place his veto on the measure.^ He probably 
relied on the feelings of the national guard, of 
which one or two divisions were much attached to 
him, while the dispositions of the whole had been 
certainly ameliorated, from their fear of fresh con- 
fusion by means of these new levies. Perhaps, 
also, the King could not bring himself at once to 
trust the versatile disposition of Dumouriez, whose 
fidelity, however, we see no reason for suspecting. 

Another renewed point of discussion and dis- 
agreement betwixt the King and his ministers, 
respected the recusant clergy. A decree was passed 
in the Assembly, that such priests as might be 

* [Dumouriez, vol. ii. p. 353.] 
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convicted of a refusal to subscribe the oath to the 
civil Constitution, should be liable to deportation. 
Tins was a point of conscience ^th Lionis, and 
was probably brought forward in order to hastoi 
liini into a resignation of the croivn. He stood 
iirm accordingly, and determined to oppose his 
veto to tliis decree also, [June 12,j] in spite it 
oiu;e of all the arguments which the worldly pru- 
dence of Dumouricz could object, and of the 
urgency of the Republican ministers.^ 

Tlic firm refusal of the King disconcerted the 
measures of the Girondist counsellors. Madame 
Roland undertook to make the too scropnlons 
monarch see the errors of his ways ; and composed, 
in name of her husband and two of his colleagues, 
a long letter, to which Dumoiiriez and the other 
two refused to place their names. It was written 
in what the ( -itoyenne termed ^* an austere tone of 
truth;"" that is to say, without any of the usual 
marks of deference and respect, and with a harsh- 
ness calculated to jar all the feelings, affectionate 
or religious, of him whom they still called King. 
Alas! the severest and most offensive truths, how- 
ever late in reaching the ears of powerful and 
])rosperous monarchs, make themselves sternly loud 
to those princes who are captive and unfriended, 
jjouis might have replied to this rude expostula- 
tion like the knight who received a blow from an 

^ [Lacretolle, t. ix. p. 116; Mignet, t. i. p. 173 ; Dumon- 
ricz, vol. ii. p. 3(>0.] 

''['* Je saU que le langage austere de la v^rit^ est raremtot 
accueille prcs du trone." — See the Letter in PrudhomoM, t. 

iii. p. 82.] 
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enemy when he was disarmed, and a prisoner,-^ 
*« There is little bravery in tliis nowr The King, 
however, gave way to his resentment as far as he 
could. He dismissed Roland, Servan, and Cla- 
viere, and with difficulty prevailed on Dumouriez, 
Duranthon, and Lacoste, to retain their situations, 
and endeavour to supply the place of those whom 
he had deprived of office ; but he was obliged to 
purchase their adherence, by ratifying the decree 
concerning the federal or departmental army of 
twenty thousand men, on condition that they 
should rendezvous at Soissons, not at Paris. On 
the decree against the priests, liis resolution con- 
tinued unmoved and immovable. Thus Religion, 
which had for half a century been so slightly 
regarded in France, at length interposed her in- 
fluence in deciding the fate of the King and tlie 
kingdom. 

The three discarded ministers affected to con- 
gratulate each other on being released from scenes 
so uncongenial to their republican virtues and senti- 
ments, as the antechambers of a court, where men 
were forced to wear buckles instead of shoe-strings^ 
or undergo the frowns of ushers and masters of 
ceremonies, and where patriotic tongues were com- 
polled to practise court-language, and to address a 
being of the same flesh and blood as their own, 
with the titles of Sire, and your Majesty. The 
unhappy pedants were not long in learning that 
there are constraints worse to undergo than the 
etiquette of a court, and sterner despots to be- 
found in the ranks of a republic, than the good- 
humoured and lenient Louis. As soon as dismis- 
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sed, they posted to the Assembly, to daim tbe 
applause duo to suffering Tirtue, and to exUbik 
their letter to those for whose ears it was reiily 
written — the sympathizing' democrats and tbe 
tribunes.^ 

They were accordingly, as victims of their 
democratic zeal, received with acclamation ; but the 
triumpli of those who bestowed it, iras anexpectedly 
qualified and diminished. Dumooriex, who spob 
fluently, and had collected proofs for such a 
moment, overwhelmed the Assembly by a charge 
of total neglect and incapacity, against Roland and 
his two colleagues. He spoke of unrecmited 
armies, ungarrisoned forts, unprovided commii- 
sariats, in a tone which compelled the Assembly to 
receive his denunciations against his late assodatei 
in the ministry. 

But although his unpleasant and threateniig 
conununications made a momentary impression on 
the Assembly, almost in spite of themselves, the 
wily and variable orator saw that he could only 
maintain his ground as minister, by procuring, if 
possible, the assent of the King to the decree 
against tlie recusant cl«:gy. He made a final 
attempt, along with his ephemeral colleagues; 
stated his conviction, that the refusal of the King, 
if persisted in, would be the cause of insurrection; 
and, finally, tendered his resignation, in case their 
urgent advice should be neglected. '^ Think not to 
terrify me by threats," replied Louis. '^ My resolu- 
tion is fixed." Dumouries was not a man to perish 

* tPrudhomme, t. ilL p. 92.]] 
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under the ruins of the throne which he could not 
preserve. His resignation was again tendered and 
accepted, not without marks of sensibility on the 
King's part and his own ; and having thus saved a 
part of his credit with the Assembly, who respected 
his talents, and desired to use them against the 
invaders, he departed from Paris to the frontiers, 
to lead the van among the French victors.^ 

Louis was now left to the pitiless storm of revo- 
lution, without the assistance of any one who could 
in the least assist him in piloting through the 
tempest. The few courtiers — or, much better 
named — the few ancient and attached friends, 
who remained around his person, possessed neither 
talents nor influence to aid him; they could but 
lament his misfortunes and share his ruin. He 
himself expressed a deep conviction, that his death 
was near at hand, yet the apprehension neither 
altered his firmness upon points to which he es- 
teemed his conscience was party, nor changed the 
general quiet placidity of his temper. A nego- 
tiation to resign his crown was, perhaps, the only 
mode which remained, affording even a chance to 
avert his fate ; but the days of deposed monarchs 
are seldom long, and no pledge could have assured 
Louis that any terms which the Girondists might 
grant, would have been ratified by their sterner 
and uncompromising rivals of the Jacobin party. 
T]icse men had been long determined to make his 
body the step to their iniquitous power. They 
affected to feel for the cause of the people, with 

» [Dumourlez, t. iL p. 392 ; Mignet, t. L p. 173 ; Lacre- 
Celle, t. i. p. 240.] 
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the zeal wliich goes to slayingc. They had heaped 
upon the crown, and its unliappy wearer, all the 
p^iiilt «ind all the misfortunes of the Rerolation ; it 
was inciinihrnt on them to show that they were 
serious in their eharf^e, hy rendering Louis a sis- 
offering for the nation. On the whole, it was the 
more kingly part not to degrade himself by his 
own voluntary act, but to await the period whidi 
was to close at once his life and his reig^. He 
named his List Ministry from the dispirited rem- 
nants of the Constitutional party, which still made 
a feeble and unsupported struggle against the Giron- 
dists and Jacobins in the Assembly. They did not 
long enjoy their precarious office. 

The factions hist named were now united in the 
purpose of precipitating the King from his throne 
by actual and direct force. The voice of the Gi- 
rondists Vergniaud had already proclaimed in the 
Assembly. ** Terror," he said, ^* must, in the name 
of the people, burst her way into yonder palace, 
whence she has so often sallied forth at the com- 
mand of monarchs." ' 

Thoiigli the insurrection was resolved upon, and 
thus openly announced, each faction was jealous of 
the force which the other was to employ, and ap- 
prehensive of the use which might be made of it 
against themselves, after the conquest was obtained. 
But, however suspicious of each other, they were 
still more desirous of their common object, the 
destruction of the throne, and the erection of a re- 
public, which the Brissotins supposed they coold 

1 [Lacretelle, t. iz. p. 136.3 
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liold under their rule, and which the Jacobins were 
determined to retain under their misrule. An in> 
snrrection was at length arranged, which had all 
the character of that which brought the King a 
prisoner from Versailles, the Jacobins being the 
prime movers of their desperate followers, and the 
actors on both occasions ; while the Girondists, on 
the 20th June, 1792, hoped, like the Constitution- 
alists on the 6th October, 1789, to gain the advantage 
of the enterprise which their own force would have 
been unable to accomplish. The community, or 
magistracy, of Paris, which was entirely under the 
dominion of Robespierre, Danton, and the Jacobins, 
had been long providing for such an enterprise, and 
under pretext that they were arming the lower 
classes against invasion, had distributed pikes and 
other weapons to the rabble, who were to be used 
on this occasion. 

On the 20th of June, the Sans Culottes of the 
suburbs of Saint Mar9eau and Saint Antoine as- 
sembled together, armed with pikes, scythes, hay- 
forks, and weapons of every description, whether 
tliose actually forged for the destruction of man- 
kind, or those which, invented for peaceful purposes, 
are readily converted by popular fury into offensive 
arms. They seemed, notwithstanding their great 
numbers, to act under authority, and amid their 
cries, their songs, their dances, and the wild inter- 
mixture of grotesque and fearful revel, appeared 
to move by command, and to act with a unanimity 
that gave the effect of order to that which was in 
itself confusion. They were divided into bodies^ 
and had their leaders. Standards also were dis<* 

VOL. vui. u 
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played, cartifully selected to express the character 
and purpose of the wretches who yrere assembled 
under them. One ensign was a pair of tattered 
breeches, with the motto, " Vivent les Sans Cu- 
lottes." Another ensign -bearer, dressed in bU:, 
carried on a long pole a hog's harslet, that is, part 
of the entrails of that animal, still bloody, with the 
legend, " La fressure d'un Aristocrat.'* This for- 
midable assemblage was speedily recruited by die 
mob of Paris, to an immense multitude, whose lan- 
guage, gestures, and appearance, all combined to 
announce some violent catastrophe. 

The terrified citizens, afraid of general pillage, 
concentrated themselves, — not to defend the King 
or protect tlie National Assembly, but for the pre- 
servation of the Palais- Royal, where the splendour 
of the shops was most likely to attract the cupi- 
dity of tlie Sans Culottes. A strong force of armed 
citizens guarded all the avenues to this temple of 
Mammon, and, by excluding the insurgents from 
its precincts, sliowed what they could have done 
for tlie Hall of the Legislature, or the palace of the 
monarcli, had tlic cause of either found favour in 
their eyes.^ 

The insurrection rolled on to the hall of the 
Assembly, surrounded the alarmed deputies, and 
filled with armed men every avenue of approach ; 
talked of a petition which they meant to present, 
and demanded to file through the hall to display 
the force by which it was supported. The terrified 
members had nothing better to reply, than by a 

* [Lacretelle, t ix p. ISlJ 
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request that the insurgents should only enter the 
Assembly by a representative deputation — at least 
that, coming in a body, they should leave their arms 
behind. The formidable petitioners laughed at 
both proposals, and poured through the hall> 
shaking in triumph their insurrectionary weapons.^ 
The Assembly, meanwhile, made rather an ignoble 
figure ; and their attempts to preserve an outward 
appearance of indifference, and even of cordiality' 
towards their foul and frightful visitants, have been 
aptly compared to a band of wretched comedians^ 
endeavouring to mitigate the resentment of a brutal^ 
and incensed audience.^ 

From the hall of the Assembly, the populace 

' [The passage of tlie procession lasted three hours. — Sefr. 
Lacretelle, t. ix. p. 135 ; Thiers, t. ii. p. 133.] 

' It may be aJleged in excuse, that the Assembly had no^ 
resource but submission. Yet, brave men in similar circum- 
stances have, by a timely exertion of spirit, averted similar inso- 
lencies. When the furious Anti-Catholic mob was in possessioiL 
of the avenues to, and even the lobbies of, the House of Com> 
xnons, in 1780, General Cosmo Gordon, a member of the House^ 
went up to the unfortunate nobleman under whose guidance they' 
were supposed to act, and addressed him thus : " My lord, is it 
your purpose to bring your rascally adherents into the House ot 
Commons ? for if so, I apprise you, that the instant one of them 
enters, I pass my sword, not through his body, but your lord~ 
ship's." The hint was sufficient, and the mob was directed to 
another quarter. Undoubtedly there were, in the French Le<> 
gislative Assembly, men capable of conjuring down the storm 
they had raised, and who might have been moved to do so, had' 
any man of courage made them directly and personally respon-. 
aible for the consequences. [See Wraxall, vol. L p. 247, for 
the story of Lord George Gordor and General Gordon ; but the 
Editor is informed, that the person who really threatened Lord 
George in the manner described, was Colonel Holroyd, qow Lord 
Sheffield.] 
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rushed to the Tuileries. Preparations had beea 
made for defence, and sereral bodies of troops 
were judiciously placed, who, with the advanta^ 
aftbrded by the gates and walls, migi-ht have de- 
fended their posts against the armed rabble whidi 
approached. But there was neither nnion, lo3raltr, 
nor energy, in those to whom the defence was in- 
trusted, nor did the King, by placing- himself at 
tlicir head, attempt to give animation to their coo- 
rage. 

The national guards drew off at the oomniind 
of the two municipal officers, decked with tlieir 
scarfs of office, who charged them not to oppose 
the will of the people. The grates were dashed to 
])icces with sledge hammers. The gates of the 
2)alace itself were shut, but the rabble, turning a 
cannon upon them, compelled entrance, and those 
apartments of royal magnificence, so long the pride 
of France, were laid open to the multitude, like 
those of Troy to her invaders : — 

Apparct domu8 intuo, et atria longa patescan^ 
Apparent Priami et veteriuu penetralia rcgum.' 

Tho august palace of the proud house of Bonrbon 
lay thus exposed to the rude gaze, and vulgar tread, 

' Dryden has expanded these magnificent lines, without ex- 
pressing entirely cither their literal meaning or their spirit. But 
he has added, aa usual, beautiful ideas of his own, equally appli- 
cable to the scene described in the text : 

** A mighty breach is made ; the rooms cottceard 
Appear, and all the palace is reveal'd ; 
The halls of audience, and of public state-* 
And where the lovely Queen in secret sate, 
Arm*d soldiers now by trembling maids are seen 
With not a door, and scarce a space between.** 

JSneid^ bookik 
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of a brutal and ferocious rabble. Who dared hare 
prophesied such an event to the royal founders of 
this stately pile — to the chivalrous Henry of Navarre, 
or the magnificent Louis XIV. 1 — The door of the 
apartment entering into the vestibule was opened 
by the hands of Louis himself, the ill-fated repre- 
sentative of this lofty line. He escaped with dif- 
£culty the thrust of a bayonet, made as the door 
was in the act of expanding. There were around 
him a handful of courtiers, and a few of the grena- 
diers of the national guard belonging to the sec- 
tion of Filles Saint Thomas, which had been always 
distinguished for fidelity. They hurried and almost 
forced the King into the embrazure of a window, 
erected a sort of barricade in front with tables, and 
stood beside him as his defenders. The crowd, at 
their first entrance, levelled their pikes at Madame 
^Elizabeth, whom they mistook for the Queen. 
** Why did you undeceive them?*' said the heroic 
princess to those around her — " It might have 
saved the life of my sister." ^ Even the insurgents 
were adjected by this trait of heroism. They had 
encountered none of those obstacles which chafe 
such minds, and make them thirsty of blood, and 
it would seem that their leaders had not received 
decided orders, or, having received them, did not 
think the time served for their execution. The 
insurgents defiled through the apartments, and 
passed the King, now joined by the Queen with 
her children. The former, though in the utmost 
personal danger, would not be separated from her 

' [Prudbomme, t iiu p. 1 17 • Lacretelle, t. ix. p. 139 ; Ma^ 
dame Campan, r. ii. p. 212.] 
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busbaiid, exclaiming', that her post was by his side; 
tlic latter were weeping with terror at a scene so 
liorrible. 

The people seemed moved, or rather their pur- 
pose was deprived of that energcetic unanimity 
which had hitherto carried them so far. Some 
shouted ap^ainst the veto — some ag-ainst the uncon- 
Mitutional priests, some more modestly called out 
for lowerin^^ the price of bread and butcher-meat 
One of them flung a red cap to the King, who 
quietly drew it upon his head ; another o£Rered him 
a bottle, and commanded him to drink to the Na- 
tion. No glass could be had, and he was obliged 
-to drink out of the bottle. These incidents are 
grotesque and degrading, but they are redeemed 
by one of much dignity. " Fear nothing, Sire," 
said one of the faithful grenadiers of the national 
•guard wlio defended him. The King* took his 
hand, and pressing it to his heart, replied, ** Judge 
yourself if I fear." ^ 

Various leaders of the Republicans were present 
at this extraordinary scene, in the apartments, or 
in the garden,* and expressed themselves according 

^ [Priulhomme, t. iii. p. 117; Mignpt, t. L p. 178; Lacre- 
telle, t. ix. p. 142; Campan, v. ii. p. 212.] 

* [Napolcoa was a witness of this scene from the gardens of 
the Tuilcrics. ** While we were leading,'* says De Bourriennr, 
** a somewhat idle life, the 20th June arrived. We met that 
inomiug, as usual, in a coffee-room, Rue St Honor£. On 
going out we saw approaching a moh, which Buonaparte com- 
muted at five or six thousand men, all in rags, and armed 
with evory sort of weapon, vociferating the grosaett abuse, and 
proceeding with rapid pace towards the Tuileries. ' Let us fol- 
low that rnbhlc/ said Buonaparte to me. We got before them» 
and went to walk in the gardens, on the terrace oyerlooking the 
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to their various sentiments. " What a figure they 
have made of him with the red night-cap and the 
bottle!" said Manuel, the Procureur of the Com* 
mune of Paris. — " What a magnificent spectacle !" 
said the artist David, looking out upon the tumul- 
tuary sea of pikes, agitated by fifty thousand 
hands, as they rose and sunk, welked and waved ; 
— " Tremble, tx^mble, tyrants!" — " They are in a 
fair train," said the fierce Gorsas ; '* we shall soon 
see their pikes garnished with several heads." The 
crowds who thrust forward into the palace and 
the presence, were pressed together till the heat 
increased almost to suffocation, nor did there 
appear any end to the confusion. 

Late and slow, the Legislative Assembly did at 
length send a deputation of twenty-five members, 
headed by Vergniaud and Isnard, to the palace. 
Their arrival put an end to the tumult ; for Potion, 
the Mayor of Paris, and the other authorities, who 
had hitherto been wellnigh passive, now exerted 
themselves to clear away the armed populace from 
the palace and gardens, and were so readily 
obeyed, that it was evident similar efforts would 
have entirely prevented the insurrection. The 

water. From this station he beheld the disgraceful occurrences 
that en»ued. I should fail in attempting to depict the surprise 
Aud indignation aroused within him. He could not comprehend 
such weakness and forbearance. But when the King showed 
himself at one of the windows fronting the garden* with the red 
cap which one of the mob had just placed upon his head, Buona- 
parte could no longer restrain his indignation. ' What mad- 
ness ! ' exclaimed he ; * how could they allow these scoundrels to 
enter ? They ought to have blown four or five hundred of them 
into the air with cannon ; the rest would then have taken to their 
hedls.*" — De Bouhriemme, t. i. p. 49.] 
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<< poor and virtuons people," as Robespierre used 
to call them> with an affected unction of pronun- 
ciation, retired fur once with their pikes unblood- 
led, not a little marvelling why they had been 
called together for such a harmless purpose.^ 

That a mine so formidable should have exploded 
without effect, gave some momentary advantages 
to the party at whose safety it was aimed. Men of 
worth exclaimed against the infamy of such a gra- 
tuitous insult to the crown, while it was still called 
a Constitutional authority. Men of substance 
dreaded the recurrence of such acts of revolution- 
ary violence, and the commencement of riots, 
which were likely to end in pillage. Petitions 
were presented to the Assembly, covered with the 
names of thousands, praying that the leaders of 
the insurgents should be brought to punishment; 
while tlie King demanded, in a tone which seemed 
to appeal to France and to Europe, some satisfac- 
tion for his insulted dignity, the violation of his 
palace, and the danger of his person.' But La 
l^'ayette, at the head of an army whose afiPections 
]io was supposed to possess, was the most formi- 
dable intercessor. He had two or three dap 
before [June 16] transmitted to the Assembly a 
letter, or rather a remonstrance, ^ in which, speak- 
ing in the name of the army, as well as hia owoy he 

' [*' By eight o'clock in the evening thej liad all departed. 
Olid silence and astonishment reigned in the palace.**— Mignet* 
t. i. p. 178.] 

' [Jomini, Hist, des Guerres de la RcTolutiiui, t. iL p. £3 ; 
Dumont, p. 343.] 

' [For the letter itself, see Annual Register, rol. laadw. p. 
206.] 
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expressed the highest dissatisfaction with the recent 
events at Paris, complaining of the various acts of 
violation of the constitution, and the personal dis- 
respect offered to the King. This letter of itself 
had heen accounted an enormons offence, both by 
the Jacobins and the Girondists ; but the tumult 
of the 20th of June roused the general to bolder 
acts of intercession. 

On the 28th of the same month of June, all par- 
ties heard with as much interest as anxiety, that 
General La Fayette was in Paris. He came, in- 
deed, only with a part of his staff. Had he brought 
with him a moderate body of troops upon whom he 
could have absolutely depended, his presence so 
supported, in addition to his influence in Paris, 
would have settled the point at issue. But the 
general might hesitate to diminish the French 
army then in front of the enemy, and by doing so 
to take on himself the responsibility of what might 
happen in his absence ; or, as it appeared from sub- 
sequent events, he may not have dared to repose 
the necessary confidence in any corps of his army, 
80 completely had they been imbued with the revo- 
lutionary spirit. Still his arrival, thus slightly 
attended, indicated a confidence in his own resour- 
ces, which was calculated to strike the opposite 
party with anxious apprehension. 

He appeared at tlie bar of the Assembly, and 
addressed the members in a strain of decision, 
which had not been lately heard on the part of 
those who pleaded the royal cause in that place. 
He denounced the authors of the violence commit- 
ted on the 20th of June, declared that several corps 
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of Ids army had addressed Lim, and that he came 
to express their horror, as well as his own, at tke 
rapid progress of faction ; and to demand thatsudi 
measures should be taken as to ensure the defenden 
of France, that M'hile they were shedding their 
blood on the frontiers, the Constitation, for which 
they combated, should not be destroyed by tmtm 
in the interior. This speech, delivered by a nm 
of great courage and redoubted influence, had con- 
siderable effect. The Girondists, indeed, proposed 
to enquire, whether La Fayette had pei 
from the minister of war to leave the comi ndot 
his army 5 and sneeringly affirmed, that the Ans- 
trians must needs have retreated from the frontier, 
since the general of the French army had retorned 
to Paris : but a considerable majority preferred tlie 
motion of the Constitutionalist Ramond, who eulo- 
gising La Fayette as the eldest son of liberty, pro- 
posed an enquiry into the causes and object of those 
factious proceedings of which he had complained.^ 

Thus happily commenced La Fayette's d 
enterprise ; but those by whom he expected to te 
supported did not rally around him. To disperse 
the Jacobin club was probably his object, but no 
sufficient force gathered about him to encourage 
the attempt. He ordered for the next day a geneni 
review of the national guards, in hopes, doubtless, 
that they would have recognised the voice which 
they had obeyed with such unanimity of submis- 
sion ; but this civic force was by no means in the 
state in which he had left them at his departure* 

' [Thiers, t. ii. p. 134 ; Lacretelle, t. ix, 153.] 
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The several corps of grenadiers, which were chiefly 
drawn from the more opulent classes, had been, 
under pretence of the general principle of equality, 
melted down and united with those composed of 
men of an inferior description, and who had a more 
decided revolutionary tendency. Many officers, 
devoted to La Fayette and the Constitution, had 
been superseded ; and the service was, by studied 
contumely and ill usage, rendered disgusting to 
those who avowed the same sentiments, or display- 
ed any remaining attachment to the sovereign. By 
such means Petion, the mayor of Paris, had now 
authority enough with the civic army to prevent the 
review from taking place. A few grenadiers of 
different sections did indeed muster, but their num- 
ber was so small that they dispersed in haste and 
alarm. 

The Girondists and Jacobins, closely united at 
this crisis, began to take heart, yet dared not on 
their part venture to arrest the general. Meantime 
La Fayette saw no other means of saving the King 
than to propose his anew attempting an escape 
from Paris, which he offered to further by every 
means in his power. The plan was discussed, but 
dismissed in consequence of the Queen's prejudices 
against La Fayette, whom, not unnaturally, (though 
as far as regarded intention certainly unjustly,) she 
looked upon as the original author of the King's 
misfortunes.^ After two days lingering in Paris, La 
Fayette found it necessary to return to the army 

' [Madame Campao, t. ii. p. 224.] 
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which he cominandcd, and leave the King to bis 

tiite.^ 

La Fayette's conduct on this occasion may al- 
ways he opposed to any aspersions thrown on la 
<*haracter at the commencement of the Revolation; 
for, unquestionably, in June 1792, he exposed his 
own life to the most imminent dang'er, in order to 
protect tliat of the King, and the existence of roj- 
ulty. Yet he must himself have felt a lessoi, 
wSiich his fate may teach to others ; how perilons, 
ihomoly, it is, to set the example of violent and re- 
volutionary courses, and what dang-erous precedenb 
such rashness may afford to those who use similar 
means for carrying events to still farther extremi- 
ties. The march to Versailles, 6th Octoher, 1789, 
iu M'hicli La Fayette to a certain degree coope- 
rated, and of which he reaped all the immediate 
advantage, had been the means of placing Lonis 
in that precarious situation from which he was now 
so generously anxious to free him. It was no less 
Ija Fayette's own act, by means of his personal 
jiide-de-camp, to bring bade the person of the 
King to Paris from Varennes ; whereas he was 
now recommending, and offering to further his 
<>scape, by precisely such measures as his interfer- 
ence had then thwarted. 

Notwitlistsmding the low state of the royal party, 
one constituted authority, amongst so many, had 
the courage to act offensively on the weaker and 
tlie injured side. The Directory of the Depart- 

' \** He was burnt in effigy by the Jacobins, in the gardm c^ 
t!ic Piilais-Ruyal.'*— Pauduommz, t. iii. p. 131.] 
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ment (or province) of Paris, declared against the 
mayor, imputed to him the blame of the scandalous 
excesses of the 20th of June, and suspended him 
and Manuel, the Procureur of the Community of 
Paris, from their offices, [July 6.] This judgment 
was affirmed by the King. But, under the protec- 
tion of the Girondists and Jacobins, Petion appealed 
to the Assembly, where the demon of discord 
seemed now let loose, as the advantage was con- 
tended for by at least three parties, avowedly dis- 
tinct from each other, together with innumerable 
subdivisions of opinion. And yet, in the midst of 
such complicated and divided interests, such various 
and furious passions, two individuals, a lady and a 
bishop undertook to restore general concord, and^ 
singular to teU, they had a momentary success. 
Olympia de Gouges was an ardent lover of liberty, 
but she united with this passion an intense feeling 
of devotion, and a turn like that entertained by 
our friends the Quakers, and other sects who affect 
a transcendental love of the human kind, and inter- 
pret the doctrines of Christian morality in the most 
strict and literal sense. This person had sent abroad 
several publications recommending to all citizens 
of France, and the deputies especially of the As- 
sembly, to throw aside personal views, and form 
a brotherly and general union with heart and hand> 
in the service of the public 

The same healing overture, as it would have 
been called in the civil dissensions of England, was 
brought before the Assembly, [July 9,] and re- 
commended by the constitutional Bishop of Lyons> 
the Abb6 L' Amourette. This good-natured orator 
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aftVctiMl to see, in the divisions which rent the 
Assembly to pieces, only the result of an unfortn- 
xiato error — a mutnal misunderstanding of eich 
other's meaning. <^ You," he said to the Republican 
members, <' are afraid of an undue attachment to 
aristocracy ; yon dread the introduction of the Eng- 
lish system of two Chambers into the Constitution. 

w 

Yon of the right hand, on the contrary, miscon- 
strue your peaceful and ill-understood bretliren, 
so far as to suppose them capable of renouncing 
monarchy, as established by the Constitution. What 
then remains to extinp^iish these fatal divisions, 
but for each party to disown the designs fakeW 
imputed to them, and for the Assembly united to 
swear anew their devotion to the Constitution, as 
it lias been bequeathed to us by the Constituent 
Assembly!" 

This speech, wonderful as it may seem, had the 
effect of magic. The deputies of every faction, 
Royalist, Constitutionalist, Girondist, Jacobin, and 
< >rlcanist, rushed into each other's arms, and mixed 
tears with the solemn oaths by which they renoun- 
ced the innovations supposed to be imputed to 
them. The King was sent for to enjoy this spec- 
tacle of concord, so strangely and so unexpectedly 
renewed. But the feeling, though strong, — and it 
might be w^ith many overpowering for the moment, 
— was but like oil spilt on the raging sea, or rather 
like a shot fired across the waves of a torrent, 
which, though it counteracts them by its momentary 
impulse, cannot for a second alter their course. 
The factions, like Le Sage's demons, detested 
each other the more for having been compelled to 
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embrace, and from the Bame and country of the 
benerolent bishop, tlie scene was long called, in 
ridicule, " Le Baiser d* Amourette,** and " La 
reconciliation Normande.** ^ 

The next public ceremony showed how little 
party spirit had been abated by this singular scene. 
The King's acceptance of the Constitution was 
repeated in the Champ de Mars before the Fede- 
rates, or deputies sent up to represent the varions 
departments of France ; and the figure made by 
the King during that pageant, formed a strikih^'^ 
and melancholy parallel witli his actual condition iu 
the state. With hair powdered and dressedywith 
<;lothes embroidered in the ancient oonrt-fashion, 
surrounded and crowded unceremoniously by men 
of the lowest rank, and in the most wretched garbs, 
lie seemed something belonging to a former age, 
but which in the present has lost its' fiishion and 
value. He was conducted to the Champ de Mars 
under a strong guard, and by a circnitons rente, to 
avoid the insults of the multitude, who dedicated 
their applauses to the Girondist Mayor of Paris, 
exclaiming " Petion or death !" When he ascended 
the altar to go through the ceremonial of the day, 
all were struck with the resembhince to a victim 
led to sacrifice, and the Queen so mnch so, that she 
exclaimed, and nearly fainted*. A few children 

1 [Lacretelle, t. ix. p. 161. AfUr the dissolution of the 
Legislative Assembly, L* Amourette returned to Lyons, and con- 
tinued there during the siege. He WM eftcrwards conducted to 
Paris, condemned to dt;ath, and deeipitated in January, 1794. 
The abb6 was the author of eeverel works, among others, ** Le» 
Gelicee de la Religion, on La Ponvoir de IXyangtle de noud 
rendre heureuz."] 
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alone called, " A'ivc le Roi !" This was the last 

tiniu Louis was sc>en in public, until he mounted 

iho scaffold.^ 

The departure of La Fayette renewed the cou- 

raj;o of the Girondists, and they proposed a decree 
of inipoaclmuMit against him in the Assembly 
[[Aug. 8] ; but the spirit which the g'eneral's pre- 
sence had awakened was not yet exting-uished, and 
Ills friends in the Assembly undertook his defence 
with a degree of unexpected courag^e, lYhich alarm- 
ed their antagonists." Nor could their fears be 
termed groundless. The constitutional general 
might march his ai-my upon Paris, or he might 
make some acconmiodation with the foreign inva- 
ders, and receive assistance from them to accomplish 
such a purpose. It seemed to the Girondists, that 
no time M-as to be lost. They determined not to 
trust to the Jacobins, to whose want of resolution 
they seem to liave ascribed the failure of the insur- 
rection on the 20th of Juno. They resolved upon 
occasion of the next effort, to employ some part of 

1 [<< The expreuion of the ({uoon's countenance on this diy 
%vUl iK'vcr be effiued from my remombranco ; her eves were 
swollen with tears ; the splendour of her dress, the ditjnity of 
hur doportniont, formed a contrast with the train that surrounded 
her. It re({uired the character of Louis XVI., that character of 
martyr which he ever upheld, to (support, as he did, such a 
Hituation. AVhen he mounted the stops of the altar, he seemed 
a s.-icred victim, ofTuring himself .ir a voluntary sacrifice. He 
descended ; and, crossing anew the dLsordered ranks, returned to 
tid;<> luH place henide the queen and his childreiu**^— 3L j>e 
Sr\Lr,, V. ii. p. 513.] 

*[** To the astonishment of both parties, the accusation against 
La Fayette was thrown out by a majority of 446 to 224."— Lx- 

CUETKLLB, t. ix. p. 190.] 
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that departmental force, which was now approach- 
ing Paris in straggling bodies, under the name of 
Federates. The affiliated clubs had faithfully 
obeyed the mandates of the parent society of the 
Jacobins, by procuring that the most stanch and 
exalted Revolutionists should be sent on this ser- 
vice. These men, or the greater part of them, 
chose to visit Paris, rather than to pass straight to 
their rendezvous at Soissons. As they believed 
themselves the armed representatives of the coun- 
try, they behaved with aJl the insolence which the 
consciousness of bearing arms gives to those who 
are unaccustomed to discipline. They walked in 
large bodies in the garden of the Tuileries, and 
when any persons of the royal family appeared, 
they insulted the ladies with obscene language 
and indecent songs, the men with the most hideous 
threats. The Girondists resolved to frame a force, 
which might be called their own, out of such for- 
midable materials. 

Barbaroux, one of the most enthusiastic admirers 
of the Revolution, a youth, like the S^ide of Vol- 
taire's tragedy,^ filled with the most devoted en- 
thusiasm for a cause of which he never suspected 
the truth, offered to bring up a battalion of Fede- 
rates from his native city of Marseilles, men, as he 
describes them, who knew how to die, and who, 
as it proved, understood at least as well how to 
kill. In raking up the disgusting history of mean 
and bloody-minded demagogues, it is impossible 
not to dwell on the contrast afforded by the gene- 

1 [Le Fanatisme.} 
VOL. VIII. X 
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rous and self-devoted diaracter of Barbaronx, who, 
young", handsome,^ generous, noble-minded, and 
disinterested, sacrificed his family happiness, his 
fortune, and finally his life, to an enthusiastic 
thoup^h mistaken zeal for the liberty of his country. 
He had become from the commencement of the 
Revolution one of its greatest champions at Mar- 
seilles, Avhere it had been forwarded and opposed 
by all the fervour of faction, influenced by the 
southern sun. He had admired the extravagant 
writings of Marat and Robespierre ; but when he 
came to know them personally, he was disgusted 
with their low sentiments and savage dispositions, 
and went to worship Freedom amongst the Giron- 
dists, where her shrine was served by the fair and 
accomplished Citoyenne Roland. 

The Afarseillois, besides the advantage of this 
enthusiastic leader, marched to the air of the finest 
hymn to which liberty or the Revolution had yet 
given birth. They appeared in Paris, where it 
had been agreed between the Jacobins and the 
Girondists, that the strangers should be welcomed 
by the fraternity of the suburbs, and whatever other 
force the factions could command. Thus united^ 
they were to march to secure the municipalityy 
occupy the bridges and principal posts of the city 
with detached parties, while the main body should 
proceed to form an encampment in the garden of 
tlie Tuileries, where the conspirators had no doubt 
they should find themselves sufficiently poweifbl 

^ [Madame Roland describes bim as one " whose features no 
pninter would disdain to copy for the head of an Antinoos."— 
Memoirs, part i. p. 146.] 
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to exact the King's resignaiioDy or declare his for- 
feiture. 

This plan failed through the cowardice of San- 
terre, the chief leader of the insurgents of the 
suburbs, who liad engaged to meet the Marseillois 
with forty thousand men. Very few of the pro- 
mised auxiliaries appeared ; but the undismayed 
Marseillois, though only about five hundred in 
number, marched through the city to the terror of 
the inhabitants, their keen black eyes seeming to 
seek out aristocratic victims, and their songs par- 
taking of the wild Moorish character that lingers 
in the south of France, denouncing vengeance on 
kings, priests, and nobles.^ 

In the Tuileries, the Federates fixed a quarrel 
on some grenadiers of the national guard, who 
were attached to the Constitution, and giving in- 
stant way to their habitual impetuosity, attacked^ 
defeated, and dispersed them. In the riot, Espre- 
menil, who had headed the opposition to the will 
of the King in Parliament, which led the way to 
the Convocation of Fstates, and who had been 
once the idol of the people, but now had become 
the object of their hate, was cut down and about 
to be massacred. ** Assist me," he called out to 
Petion, who had come to the scene of confusion, — 
** I am Fspremenil — once as you are now, the 
minion of the people's love." Petion, not unmoved^ 
it is to be supposed, at the terms of the appeal^ 
hastened to rescue him. Not long afterwards 



1 [" I never," aayt Madame de la Rocbejaqiielein, " heard 
9JXJ thing more impreMive and terrible than their aoDg8>*'] 
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both saffered by the guillotine>^ wliidi was the 
bloody conclusion of so many popular favoarites. 
The riot was complained of by the ConstitatioDal 
party, but as usual it was explained by a dedan- 
tion on the part of ready witnesses, that the fbrtr 
civic* soldiers had insulted and attacked the fire 
Imndred Marseillois, and therefore brought the 
disaster upon themselves. 

Meanwhile, though their hands ^rere strength- 
ened by this band of unscrupuloiis and devoted 
implements of their purpose, the Girondists foiled 
totally in their attempt against Lia Fayette in the 
Assembly, the decree of accusation against him 
being rejected by a victorious majority. They 
were therefore induced to resort to measures of 
direct violence, which unquestionably they would 
-willingly have abstained from, since they could not 
attempt them without giving a perilous superiority 
to the Jacobin faction. The Manifesto of the 
]>uke of Brunswick, and his arrival on the French 
frontier at the head of a powerful Prussian anny> 
acted upon the other motives for insurrection, as a 
high pressure upon a steam-eng^e, producing ex- 
plosion. 

It was the misfortune of Louis, as we have oftea 
noticed, to be as frequently injured by the erroneoos 
measures of his friends as by the machinations of 
his enemies ; and this proclamation, issued [July 

' [Espremenil suffered by the guillotine in Jona^ 1793 ; but 
Potion, becoming at that time an object of raapidoii to Robe- 
spierre, took refuge in the department of the Calvadoi, when 
he is supposed to have perished with hanger; hia IkmIt bong 
found in a field half devoured by wolvei.] 
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25] by a monarch who had taken arms in the 
King's cause, was couched in language intolerable 
to the feelings even of such Frenchmen as might 
still retain towards their King some sentiments of 
loyalty. All towns or villages which should offer 
the slightest resistance to the allies, were in this 
ill-timed manifesto menaced with fire and sword. 
Paris was declared responsible for the safety of 
Louis, and the most violent threats of the total 
subversion of that great metropolis were denounced 
as the penalty.^ 

The Duke of Brunswick was undoubtedly in- 
duced to assume this tone, by the ease which he had 
experienced in putting down the revolution in 
Holland ; but the cases were by no means parallel. 
Holland was a country much divided in political 
opinions, and there was existing among the con- 
stituted authorities a strong party in favour of the 
Stadtholder. France, on the contrary, excepting 
only the emigrants who were in the Duke's own 
ai-my, was united, like the Jews of old, against 
foreign invasion, though divided into many bitter 
factions within itself. Above all, the comparative 
strength of France and Holland was so different, 
that a force which might overthrow the one coun- 
try without almost a struggle, would scarce prove 
sufficient to wrest from such a nation as France 
even the most petty of ber frontier fortresses. It 
cannot be doubted, that this haughty and insolent 
language on the part of the invaders irritated the 
personal feelings of every true Frenchman, and 

* [See Annual Register, voL zxxiv. p. 229.] 
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determined them to the most obstinate ret 
against invaders, who were confident enc 
treat them as a conquered people, even b 
skirmish had been fought. The impradeno 
allied general recoiled on the unfortunate 
on whose account he used this menacing 
Men began to consider his cause as identiti< 
that of the invaders, of course as standing 
metrical opposition to that of the isountr; 
these opinions spread generally among- the < 
of Paris. To animate the citizens to their d 
the Assembly declared, that the country 
danger ; and in order that the annunciation 
be more impressive, cannon were hourly c 
from the hospital of the Invalids — bands ol 
music traversed the streets — bodies of mei 
drawn together hastily, as if the enemy y{ 
the gates — and all the hurried and hasty 
ments of the constituted authorities seen 
announce, that the invaders were within a 
march of Paris.' 

These distracting and alarming movement 
the sentiments of fear and anxiety which the^ 
qualified to inspire, aggravated the unpopi 
of Louis, in whose cause his brothers and his 
were now threatening the metropo of F 
From these concurring circumstai the 
voice was indeed so strongly against » ca 
monarchy, that the Girondists vet r< bji 
organ, Vergniaud, to accuse the King : th 
sembly of holding intelligence with the i 

> [TUen, t. ii. p. 145.] 
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at least of omitting sufficient defensive preparations, 
and proposed in express terms that they should 
proceed to declare his forfeiture. The orator, 
however, did not press this motion, willing, doubt- 
less, that the power of carrying through and 
enforcing such a decree should be completely ascer- 
tained, which could only be after a mortal struggle 
witli the last defenders of the Crown ; * but when 
a motion like this could be made and seconded, it 
showed plainly how little respect was preserved 
for the King in the Assembly at large. For this 
struggle all parties were arranging their forces, 
and it became every hour more evident, that the 
capital was speedily to be the scene of some dread- 
ful event. 

' [Lacretelle, t. ix. p. 172.] 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TJie Day of the Tenth of Augtut. — Tocsin sounded eartg 
in the Morning. — Swiss Guards, and relics ofihe Boyd 
Party, repair to the Thtileries.'—'JMandai assassmated,— 
Dejection of Louis, and energy of the Queen.'^JGn^t 
Ministers appear at the Bar of the Assembfy, stating ik 
peril of the Royal Family, and requesting a Deputatim 
might be sent to the Palace. — Assembly pass to the Order 
of the Day,^Louis and his Family repair to the Assent' 
bly. — Conflict at the Tuileries, — Siviss ordered to repair 
to the King*s Person — and are many of them shot and 
dispersed on their way to tJte Assembly. — At the close of 
the Day almost all of them are massacred. — Royal Fondly 
spend tfie Night in the Convent of the FeuiUtms. 

The King had, since the insurrection of the 
20th of June, which displayed how much he was 
at the mercy of his enemies, renounced almost all 
thoughts of safety or escape. Henry I V. would 
have called for his arms — Louis XVI. demanded 
his confessor. << I have no longer any thing to do 
with earth," he said ; << I must turn all my thoughts 
on Heaven." Some vain efforts were made to bribe 
the leaders of the Jacobins, who took the money, 
and pursued, as might have been expected, their 
own course with equal rigour. The motion for 
the declaration of the King's forfeiture^ still lin- 

* [" The question of abdication was discussed witib a d^;ree 
of frenzy. Such of the deputies as opposed the motum were 
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gered in the Convention, its fate depending upon 
Uie coming crisis. At length the fatal Tenth of 
August approached, being the day which, after 
repeated adjournments, had been fixed by the 
Girondists and their rivals for the final rising. 

The King was apprised of their intention, and 
had hastily recalled from their barracks at Courbe- 
Vole about a thousand Swiss g^uards, upon whose 
fidelity he could depend. The formidable disci- 
pline and steady demeanour of these gallant moun- 
taineers, might have recalled the description given 
by historians, of the entrance of their predecessors 
into Paris under similar circumstances, the day 
before the afiair of the Barricades, in the reign of 
Henry 11.^ But the present moment was too 
anxious to admit of reflections upon past history. 

Early on the morning of the 10th of August, 
the tocsin rung out its alarm peal over the terrified 
city of Paris, and announced that the long-menaced 
insurrection was at length on foot. In many 
parishes the Constitutional party resisted those 
who came to sound this awful signal ; but the well- 
prepared Jacobins were found every where victo- 
rious, and the prolonged mournful sound was soon 
tolled out from every steeple in the metropolis.^ 

abused, ill-treated, and surrounded bj assassins. They had n 
battle to fight at every step they took ; and at length they did 
not dare to sleep in their houses. "^Montjoie.] 

* Thus imitated by the dramatist Lee, from the historian 
Davila : 

*' Have you not heard— the King, preventing day. 
Received the guards within the city gates; 
The jolly Swisses inarching to their pipes, 
The crowd stood gaping heedless and amazed. 
Shrunk to their shops, and left the passage free." 

* [Mad. de SUel, t ii., p. 59.] 
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To this melancholy music the contending parties 
arranged tlieir forces for attack and defence, upon 
a day which was doomed to be decisive. 

The Swiss guards got under arms9 and repaired 
to their posts in and around the palace. About 
four hundred grenadiers of the loyal section of 
Fillcs Saint Thomas, joined by several from thMt 
of Lcs Petits P^res, in whom all oonfidence ooold 
justly be reposed, were posted in the interior of 
the p:dace, and associated with the Swiss for its 
defence. The relics of the Royalist party, undis- 
mayed at the events of the 28th of February in 
the year preceding,^ had repaired to the palace on 
the first signal given by the tocsin. Joined to the 
domestic attendants of the royal family, they might 
amount to about four hundred persons. Nothing 
can more strongly mark the unprepared state of 
the court, than that there were neither muskets nor 
bayonets for suitably arming these volunteers, nor 
any supply of ammunition, save what the Swiss 
and national grenadiers had in their poaches. The 
appearance also of this little troop tended to inspire 
dismay rattier than confidence. The chivalroos 
cry of *^ Entrance for the Noblesse of Franoe»* 
was the signal for tlieir filing into the presence ef 
the royal family. Alas! instead of the thousand 
nobles whose swords used to gleam around their 
monarch at such a crisis, there entered but vetersn 
officers of rank, whose strengfth, thoug-h not their 
s])irit, was consumed by years, mixed with boys 
scarce beyond the age of children, and with men 

' When they were, in nmiliir dreumstanoMt maltreated by the 

national guard. — See ante, p. 226. 
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of civil professions, several of whom, Lamoignon 
Malesherbes for example, had now for the first 
time worn a sword. Their arms were as miscel* 
laneous as their appearance. Rapiers, hangers, 
and pistols, were the weapons with which thej 
were to encounter bands well provided with mus- 
ketry and artillery.^ Their courage, however, was 
unabated. It was in vain that the Queen conjured^ 
almost with tears, men aged fourscore and upwards, 
to retire from a contest where their strength could 
avail so little. The veterans felt that the fatal 
hour was come, and, unable to fight, claimed 
the privilege of dying in the discharge of their 
duty.2 

The behaviour of Marie Antoinette was mag- 
nanimous in the highest degree. ^' Her majestic 
air," says Peltier, '< her Austrian lip, and aquiline 
nose, gave her an air of dignity, which can only be 
conceived by those who beheld her in that trying 
hour.''^ Could she have inspired the King with 
some portion of her active spirit, he might even at 
that extreme hour have wrested the victory from 
the Revolutionists ; but the misfortunes which he 
could endure like a saint, he could not face and 
combat like a hero ; and his scruples about shed- 
ding human blood wellnigh unmanned him.* 

^ [" M. de St. Souplet^ one of the king*! e<)uerriet, and a 
page, instead of moakets, carried upon their shoulders the tonga 
belonging to the king's antechamber, which they had broken 
and divided between them.*' — Mad. CAMrAK, v. n., p. 246.] 

' [Lacretelle, t. ix . p. 201.] 

« [Dernier Tableau de Paris, t. i., p. 176.] 

* [** The King oun^ht then to have put himself ax the head of 
his tru<^ and opposed his enemies. The Queen was of thia 
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The distant shouts of the enemy were already 
heard, wliile the gardens of the Tuileries w»e 
filled by the successive legions of the natioDal 
guard, with their cannon. Of this civic force, some, 
and especially the artillerymen, were as ill-dispo- 
sed towards the King as was possible ; others were 
well inclined to him ; and the greater part remained 
doubtful. ■ Mandat, their commander, was entirely 
in the royal interests. He had disposed the force 
he commanded to the best advantage for discoura- 
ging the mutinous, and giving confidence to tiie 
well-disposed, when he received an order to repair 
to the municipality for orders. He went thither 
accordingly, expecting the support of such Consti- 
tutionalists as remained in that magpistracy, bat he 
found it entirely in possession of the Jacobin party> 
Mandiit was arrested, and ordered a prisoner to 
the Abbaye, which he never reached, being pis- 
toled by an assassin at the gate of the Hdtel de 
y ille. His death was an infinite loss to the King's 
party.^ 

opinion, and the courageous couniel the gave on tliis oeeaBOO 
does honour to her memory.*' — Mad. dk Staei., t. ii., p. 60> 

" This invasion of the lOth of August, was another of those 
striking occasions on which the King, by suddenly changing his 
character, and assuming firmness, might have recoTered hit 
throne. The mass of the French people were weary of the cc- 
cesses of the Jacobins, and the outrage of the 20th of Jane 
roused the general indignation. Had he ordered the dubs of the 
Jacobins and Cordeliers to be shut up« dissolved the Aisemblyf 
and seized upon the factions, that day had restored his auihority : 
but this wc;dc prince, unmindful that the safety of his kingdom 
depended upon the preservation of his own authority, ehoee la- 
ther to expose himself to certain death, than giye orders for his 
defence." — Dumont, p. 362.] 

' [Mignet, t. i., p. 190; Lacretelle, t. iz., p. 208.] 
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A signal advantage had, at the same time, heen 
suffered to escape. P6tion, the Brissotin Mayor 
of Paris, was now ohserved among the national 
gnards. The Royalists possessed themselves of 
his person, and brought him to the palace, where 
it was proposed to detain this popular magistrate 
as an hostage. Upon this, his friends in the 
Assembly moved that he should be brought to the 
bar, to render an account of the state of the capital. 
A message was despatched accordingly requiring 
his attendance, and Louis had the weakness to 
permit him to depart. 

The motions of the assailants were far from 
being so prompt and lively as upon former occa- 
sions, when no great resistance was anticipated. 
Santerre, an eminent brewer, who, from his great 
capital, and his affectation of popular zeal, had 
ridsed himself to the command of the suburb forces, 
was equally inactive in mind and body, and by no 
means fitted for the desperate part which he was 
called on to play.^ Westerman, a zealous Repub- 
lican, and a soldier of skill and courage, came to 
press Santerre's march, informing him, that the Mar- 
seillois and Breton Federates were in arms in the 
Place du Carrousel, and expected the advance of 
the pikemen from the suburbs of Saint Antoine 
and St Mar9eau. On Santerre's hesitating, Wes- 

1 [" The muscular expansion of hu tall person, the sonorous 
hoarseness of his voice, his rough manners, and his easy and vulgar 
eloquence, made him, of course, a hero among the rabble. Iq 
truth, he had gained a despotic empire over the dregs of the 
Fauxbourgs. He could excite them at will ; but that was the ex» 
tent of his skill and capacitj.*'.— .Moktjoii, Hitt* de MarU 
Antoitiitte, p. 295.3 
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term«in placed his sword-point at his throaty and 
the citizen commandant, yielding to the nearer 
terror, put his hands at length in motion. Their 
numhers were immense. But the real strength of 
the assault was to lie on the Federates of Mar- 
seilles and Bretagnc, and other provinces, who had 
been carefully provided with arms and ammunition. 
They were also secure of the gens-d'armes, or 
soldiers of police, altliough these were called out 
and arranged on the King's side. The MarseiUois 
and Bretons were placed at the head of the long 
columns of the suburb pikemen, as the edge of an 
axe is armed with steel, while the back is of coarser 
metal to give weight to the blow. The charge of 
tlie attack was committed to Westerman. 

In tlie meantime, the defenders of the palaee 
advis(Ml Louis to undertake a review of the troops 
assembled for his defence. His appearance and 
mien were deeply dejected, and he wore, instead 
of a uniform, a suit of violet, which Is the moum- 
ing colour of sovereigns. His words were brekei 
and interrupted, like the accents of a man m 
desi)iiir, and void of the energy suitable to the 
occasion. « I know not," he said, <^ what they 
would have from me — I am willing to die with my 
faithful servants — Yes^ gentlemen, we will at 
length do our best to resist."^ It was in vain that 

' [" I was at a window looking on the gardan. I wmw mmu 
of the gunners quit their posts, go up to the King, and tfrnrt I 
their fists in his faee, insulting him by the moat brutal langiiy 
He was as pale as a corpse. When the royal fiunily oama ia 
again, the Queen told me that all was lost ; that the king had diaaa 
no energy, and that this sort of review had done more 
good.'* — Campan, ▼. ii.| p. 245.] 
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the Queen laboared to inspire her husband with a 
tone more resolved — in vain that she even snatched 
a pistol from the belt of the Comte d' Affray, and 
thrust it into the King's band, saying, << Now is the 
moment to show yourself as you are."^ Indeed, 
Barbaroux, whose testimony can scarce be doubted, 
•declares his firm opinion, that had the King at this 
time mounted his horse, and placed himself at the 
head of the national guards, they would have fol- 
lowed him, and succeeded in putting down the 
Revolution.' History has its strong parallels, 
and one would think we are writing of Marga- 
ret of Anjou, endeavouring in vain to inspire 
determination into her virtuous but feeble-minded 
husband. 

Within the palace, the disposition of the troops 
seemed excellent, and there, as well as in the courts 
of the Tuileries, the King's address was answered 
with shouts of " Vive le Roi !" But when he sal- 
lied out into the garden, his reception from the 
legions of the national guard was at least equivocal, 
and that of the artillerymen, and of a battalion froQi 
Saint M ar9eau, was decidedly unfavourable. Some 
cried, " Vive la nation !"^ Some, " Down with the 
tyrant ! '' The King did nothing to encourage his 
own adherents, or to crush his enemies, but retired 
to hold counsel in the palace, around which the 
storm was fast gathering. 

* [Lacretelle. t. ix., p. 214.J 

* [Me moires de Barbaroux, p. 69.1 

* [" And I," exclaimed the king, ** I, too, say * Five Ta iVa- 
tion/* — its happiness has ever been the dearest object of my 
hMrt*'— Lac&xticllx, t. ix., p. 214.] 
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It might have been expected that the AMemUy, 
in wliich the Constitutionalists possessed so strong 
a majority as to throw out the accusation against 
La Fayette by a triumphant vote, might now, in 
the liour of dread necessity, have made some efibrt 
to save the crown which that constitation recog^ 
nised, and the innocent life of the prince by whom 
it was occupied. But fear had laid strong possei- 
sion upon these unworthy and ungenerous repre- 
sentatives. The ministers of the King i^peared it 
the bar, and represented the state of the dty andof 
the palace, conjuring the Assembly to send a depu- 
tation to prevent bloodshed. This was courageous 
on the part of those faithful servants ; for to inti- 
mate the least interest in the King's fate, was like 
tlie bold swimmer who approaches the whirlpool 
caused by the sinking of a gallant vesseL The 
measure they proposed had been resorted to on the 
:^Oth June preceding, and was then successfol, even 
tliough the deputation consisted of members the 
most unfriendly to the King. But now, the As- 
sembly passed to the order of the day, and thereby 
left the fate of the King and capital to chance, or 
the result of battle.^ 

In the meantime, the palace was completely in- 
vested. Tlie bridge adjacent to the Tuileries, 
called the Pont Royale, was occupied by the insur- 
gents, and the quai on the opposite side of the 
river was mounted with cannon, of which the as- 
sailants had about fifty pieces, served by the most 
determined Jacobins; for the artillerymen had, 

1 [Prudhomme, t iii., p. 196. Mad. Campizi^ t« u.y p. til^ 
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from the beginning, embraced the popular cause 
with unusual energy. 

At this decisive moment Roederer, the procu- 
reur>gen^al syndic, the depositary and organ of 
the law, who had already commanded the Swiss 
and armed Royalists not to make any ofiFensire 
movement, but to defend themselves when attacked, 
began to think, apparently, that his own safety was 
compromised, by this implied grant of permission 
to use arms, even in defence of the King's person. 
He became urgent with the King to retire from 
the palace, and put himself under the protection of 
the National Assembly. The Queen felt at once 
all the imbecility and dishonour of throwing them- 
selves as suppliants on the protection of a body, 
which had not shown even a shadow of interest in 
their safety, surrounded as they knew the royal 
family to be with the most inveterate enemies. Ere 
she consented to such infamy, she said, she would 
willingly be nailed to the walls of the palace.^ But 
the counsel which promised to avert the necessity 
of bloodshed on either part, suited well with the ti- 
morous conscience and irresolution of Louis. Other 
measures were hastily proposed by those who had 
devoted themselves to seciure his safety. There 
was, however, no real alternative but to ^ght at the 
head of his guards, or to submit himself to the 
pleasure of the Assembly, and Louis preferred the 
latter.* 

1 [*< < Goi.* dlnit^Ua & MM. de Briget et d» Saint Pri«tt, 
' j*aimeraii mieux me faire doner aux murt du chateau que de 
choisir eet indigne refuge/ "-^Lacaetellb* t. iz., p. 216.] 

' [Lacretelle, t. iz., p. 219; Mad. Campaa, r. ii<f P* 

247.] 

VOL. VIII. y 
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His wife, his sister, and his children, accompt- 
nied him on this occasion ; and the utmost efiorto 
of an escort of three hundred Swiss and natioml 
grcMiadicrs were scarce able to protect them, and i 
sniiill retinue, consisting of the ministers and a few 
men of rank, the gleanings of the most brilliant 
court of Cliristendom, who accompanied their idm- 
tor in tliis last act of humiliation, which was, indeed, 
(Mjual to a voluntary descent from his throne. They 
w(>re, at every moment of their prog^ress, inter- 
rupted by tlie deadliest threats and imprecatioitt, 
and the weapons of more than one ruffian were 
levelled against them. The Queen was robbed 
even of her watch and purse — so near might the 
worst criminals approach the persons of die royil 
fiiu^itives.^ Louis showed the greatest composore 
amidst all these imminent dangers. He was feeble 
wlien called upon to kill, but strong in resolution 
when tlie question was only to die.' 

The King's entrance into the Assembly was not 
without dignity. " My family and I are oome 
among you," he said, " to prevent the conmiission 
of a great crime." Vergniaud, who was president 
at the time, answered with propriety, though am- 

' [Mad. Campaoy v. ii., p. 249. Lacretelle, ti is., p. 
220-1 

' ['* The queen told mc, that the king had juit refuwd to pit 
on the under- waistcuat of mail which she had prepared for him; 
that he had consented to wear it on the 14th of Julj, beeauM it 
was merely going to a ceremony, where the blade of an ummn. 
was to be apprehended ; but that, on a day in which hia partj mig^ 
have to fight against the revolutionista, ha thought thera wn 
something cowardly in preserving his life by raeh meana.**— 
Mad. Campav, v. ii., p. 243.] 
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bigaously. He assured the King, that the Assem- 
bly knew its duties, and was ready to perish' in 
support of them. A member of the Mountain ^ ' 
observed, with bitter irony, that it was impossible 
for the Assembly to deliberate fireely in presence* 
of the monarch, and proposed he should retreat 
into one of the most remote committee rooms — a 
place where assassination must have been compara- 
tively easy. The Assembly rejected this proposal, 
alike insulting and insidious, and assigned a box, 
or small apartment, called the Logographe, used 
for the reporters of the debates, for the place of 
refuge of this unhappy family. This arrangement 
was scarce made, ere a heavy discharge of mus- 
ketry and cannon announced that the King's retreat 
had not prevented the bloodshed he so greatly 
feared.^ 

It must be supposed to have been Louis's inten- 
tion, that his guards and defenders should draw ofiT 
from the palace, as soon as he himself had aban- 
doned it ; for to what purpose was it now to be 
defended, wlien the royal family were no longer 
concerned? and at what risk, when the garrison 
was diminished by three hundred of the best of the 
troops, selected as the royal escort ? But no such 
order of retreat, or of non-resistance, had, in fact> 
been issued to the Swiss guards, and the military- 
discipline of this fine corps prevented their retir- 
ing from an assigned post without command. Cap- 
tain Durler is said to have asked the Marechal 
Mailly for orders^ and to have received for answer> 

' [Chabot.] * [Lacretelle, t ix., p. 223.1 
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*^ Do not suffer your posts to be forced." — ^ Yoa 
in:iy rely on it," replied the intrepid Swiss.^ 

jNIoantimo, to give no unnecessary provoc8tion» 
as well as on account of their diminiBlied nuinbent 
tlie court in front of the palace wbs abandoned, and 
tlie guards were withdrawn into the baiiding itself; 
tlu'ir outermost sentinels heing placed at the bottom 
of the splendid staircase, to defend a sort of bani- 
radu which liad been erected there, ever since tbe 
l20tli June, to prevent such intrusions as distm- 
guislied that day. 

Till! insurgents, with the Marseillois and BreUm 
Federates at tlieir heads, poured into the court- 
yard without opposition, planted their cannon where 
some small buildings gave them advantage, snd 
advanced witliout hesitation to tlie ontposts of the 
Swiss. Tliey had already tasted blood that day, 
having massacred a patrol of Royalists, wlio^ nnable 
to get into the Tuileries, had attempted to assot 
tlie defence, by interrupting, or at least watdiisf 
and discovering, the measures adopted by the in- 
surgents. These men's heads were, as usual^ bone 
on pikes among tlieir ranks. 

Tliey puslied forward, and it is said tbe Swi» 
at first offered demonstrations of truce. But the 
assailants thronged onward, crowded on the bazri- 
cade, and when the parties came into such dose 
collision, a struggle ensued, and a riiot was fired. 
It is doubtful from what side it caune, nor is it of 
much consequence, for, on such an oc:easion, that 
body must be held the aggressors who approach the 

1 [LacrcteDe^ t ix., p. 227.] 
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pickets of the other, armed and prepared for as- 
sault ; and although the first gun be fired by those 
whose position is endangered, it is no less defen- 
sive than if discharged in reply to a fire from the 
other side. 

This unhappy shot seems to hare dispelled some 
fimall chance of a reconciliation between the parties. 
Hard firing instantly commenced from the Fede- 
rates and Marseillois, whilst the palace blazed forth 
fire from every window, and killed a great many of 
the assailants. The Swiss, whose numbers were 
now only about seven hundred men, determined^ 
notwithstanding, upon a sally, which, in the begin- 
ning, was completely successful. They drove the 
insurgents from the court-yard, killed many of the 
Marseillois and Bretons, took some of their guns^ 
and turning them along the streets, compelled the 
assailants to actual flight, so that word was carried 
to the National Assembly that the Swiss were 
victorious. The utmost confusion prevailed there ; 
the deputies upbraided each other with their share 
in bringing about the insurrection ; Brissot showed 
timidity ; and several of the deputies, thinking the 
guards were hastening to massacre them, attempted 
to escape by the windows of the hall.^ 

If, indeed, the sally of the Swiss had been 
supported by a sufficient body of faithful cavalry^ 
the Revolution might have been that day ended.' 

' [Lacretelle, t. ix., p. 231 ; Mignet, t. L, p. 195 ; Thien^ 
t. ii., p. 263.] 

' [** S*il y avait en troia cents cavaliers ftdelea pour marcher 
4 la poiirtiuite des rebelleB, Paris etait soumis au roi, et rAssem* 
b5e tombait aux pieds de son captif.'*— Lac&stkllk, t. ix^y p. 
230.] 
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!iiit the gcns-d'armes, the only horaemen in the 
field, were devoted to the popi^ar cause, and tbe 
Swiss, too few to secure their advantage, wen 
obliged to return to the palace, where they woe 
of new invested. 

Wcsterman posted his forces and artillery viA 
.much intelligence, and continued a fire on the 
Tuileries from all points. It was now returned 
Avith less vivacity, for the ammanition of the de- 
fenders began to fail. At this moment lyHervitty 
arrived from the Assembly, with the King's com- 
mands tliat the Swiss should cease firing, evacuate 
the palace, and repair to the King's person. The 
faithful guards obeyed at once, not understanding 
that the object was submission, but conceiving they 
w<*re summoned elsewhere, to fight under the 
King's eye. They had no sooner collected them- 
selves into a body, and attempted to cross the 
garden of the Tuileries, than, exposed to a dei- 
tructive fire on all sides, the remains of that noUe 
regiment, so faithful to the trust assigned to it, 
<iiminished at every step ; until, charged repeat- 
4^dly by the treacherous gens-d'armes, who ou|riit 
t(» liave supported them, they were separated into 
]>lat()ons, which continued to defend themselvei 
witli courage, even till the very last of them wis 
overpowered, dispersed, and destroyed by multi- 
tudes. A better defence against sudi fearful odds 
scarce remains on historical record — a more nseless 
one can hardly be imagined.^ 

The rabble, with their leaders the Federates, now 

' [Lftcretelle, t. iz., p. 233 ; Toulongnon, t. iL, p. 258. | 
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burst into the palace, executing the most barbarous 
vengeance on the few defenders who had not made 
tbeir escape ; and, while some massacred the living, 
others, and especially the unsexed women who were 
mingled in their ranks, committed the most shame* 
fnl butchery on the corpses of the slain.^ , 

Almost every species of enormity was perpetra* 
ted upon that occasion excepting pillage, which the 
populace would not permit, even amid every other 
atrocity.' There exist in the coarsest minds, nay, 
while such are engaged in most abominable wick- 
edness, redeeming traits of character, which show 
that the image of the Deity is seldom totally and 
entirely defaced even in the rudest bosoms. An 
ordinary workman of the suburbs, in a dress which 
implied abject poverty, made his way into the place 
where the royal family were seated, demanding 
the King by the name of Monsieur Veto. " So 
you are here," he said, " beast of a Veto ! There 
is a purse of gold I found in your house yonder. If 
you had found mine, you would not have been so 
honest."^ There were, doubtless, amongst that 
dreadful assemblage many thousands, whose natu- 
ral honesty would have made them despise pillage, 
although the misrepresentations by which they were 
influenced to fury easily led them to rebellion and 
murder. 

1 [** Lliistoire ne peut dire les obsc^nes et atrocec mutilations 
que d'impudiques furies firent subir aux cadavresdes Suisses." — 
Lacretelle, t. iz.,p. 240.] 

' [Prudhomme, t. iii., p. 202; but see LacreteUe, t. ix. p. 
241.] 

• [M^moiren de Barbaroux. ** L'anecdote," says LacreteUe, 
" estfausse ; niais quelle fiction atroce ! " t. ix., p. 243.] 
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Band after band of these fierce men, their fiioei 
blackened with powder, their hands and weapons 
streaming with blood, came to invoke the reng^ance 
of the Assembly on the head of the King and royal 
family, and expressed in the very presence of the 
victims whom they claimed, their expectations and 
commands how tliey should be dealt with. 

Vergniaud, who, rather than Brissot, onght to 
have given name to the Girondists, took the lead in 
gratifying the wishes of these dreadful petitioners. 
He moved, 1st, That a National Conv-ention should 
be summoned. 2d, That the King should be sus- 
pended from his office. 3d, That the King should 
reside at the Luxembourg palace under safeguard 
of the law, — a word which they were not ashamed 
to use. These proposals were unanimously assent- 
ed to.' 

An almost vain attempt was made to save the 
lives of that remaining detachment of Swiss which 
had formed the King's escort to the Assembly, and 
to wlioni several of the scattered Royalists had 
again united themselves. Their officers proposed, 
as a last eifort of despair, to make themselves mas« 
ters of the Assembly, and declare the deputies hos- 
tages for tlie King's safety. Considering the small- 
ness of tlieir numbers, such an attempt could only 
have produced additional bloodshed, which would 
have been ascribed doubtless to the King's treachery. 
The King commanded them to resign their arms, 
being tlie last order wliich he issued to any military 
force. He was obeyed ; but, as they were instantly 

' [Mignet, t. i., p. 195; Thieri, t. i, p. 263; LuMtaDf* 
t. iz., p. 244.] 
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attacked by the insurgents, few escaped slaughter, 
4Uid submission preserved but a handful. About 
•seven hundred and fifty fell in the defence, and after 
the storm of the Tuileries. Some few were saved 
by the generous exertions of individual deputies—* 
others were sent to prison, where a bloody end 
awaited them — the greater part were butchered by 
the rabble, so soon as they saw them without arms. 
The mob sought for them the whole night, and 
massacred many porters of private families, who, 
at Paris, are generally termed Swiss, though often 
natives of other countries. 

The royal family were at length permitted to 
«pend the night, which, it may be presumed, was 
sleepless, in the cells of the neighbouring convent 
of the Feuillans.^ 

' [" For fifteen hours the royal family were shut up in the 
short-hand writer's box. At length, at one in the morning, they 
were transferred to the Feuillans. When left alone, Louis pros- 
trated himself in prayer. * Thy trials, O God ! are dreadful ; 
^ve us courage to bear them. We bless thee in our afflictions, as 
we did in the day of prosperity : receive into thy mercy all 
those who have died fighting in our defence.* " — Lacretelle, 
t. ix. p 250. 

*' The royal family remained three days at the Feuillans. 
They occupied a small suite of apartments, consisting of four 
cells. In the first were the gentlemen who had accompanied 
the King. In the second we found the King : he was having his 
bair dre.^sed ; he took two locks of it, and gave one to my sister 
and one to me. In the third was the Queen, in bed, and in an 
inde^cril)able state of affliction. We found her attended only by 
a bulky W3man, who appeared tolerably civil ; she waited upon 
the Queen, whn, as yet, had none of her own people about her. 
I axked her majesty what the ambassadors from foreign powers 
bad done under existing circumstances? She told me that they 
could do nothing, but that the lady of the English ambassador had 
just given her a proof of the private interest she took in her 
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Thus ended, for the period of twenty years and 
upwards, the reign of the Bourbons over their 
ancient realm of France. 

welfare, by sending her linen for her ton.** — ^Mad. Camfas, 
V. ii., p. 259. 

'* At this frightful period. Lady Sutherland, ** [the present 
Duchets and CountetB of Sutherland,] ** then £nglieh ambasM- 
drcM at Parii, showed the most deroted attenUons to the roval 
family. ** — Mad. dx Stael, t. ii., p. 69.] 
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CHAPTER X. 



La Fayette compelled to JSscape from France — Is made 
Prisoner by the Prussians, with three Companions, — 
Reflections, — The Triumvirate, Danion, Robespierre, 
and Marat, — Revolutionary Tribunal appointed. — Stu- 
por of the Legislative Assembly, — Longtvy, Stenay, and 
Verdun, taken by the Prussians — Mob of Paris enraged, 
^■^ Great Mcusacre of Prisoners in Paris, commencing on 
the 2d, and ending 6th September, — Apathy of the 
Assembly during and after these Events — Review of its 
Causes, 



The success of the lOtb of August had suffi- 
ciently established the democratic maxim, that the 
will of the people, expressed by their insurrec- 
tions, was the supreme law ; the orators of the 
clubs its interpreters ; and the pikes of the su- 
burbs its executive power. The lives of individuals 
and their fortunes were, from that time, only to be 
regarded as leases at will, subject to be revoked so 
soon as an artful, envious, or grasping demagogue 
should be able to turn against the lawful owners the 
readily-excited suspicions of a giddy multitude, 
whom habit and impunity had rendered ferocious. 
The system established on these principles, and 
termed liberty, was in fact an absolute despotism, 
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far worse than that of Algiers ; because the tyran- 
nic dev only executes his oppression and cruelties 
within a certain sphere, affecting a limited number 
of his subjects who approach near to his throne; 
while, of the many thousand leaders of the Jaco- 
bins of France, every one had his peculiar circle 
in which he claimed right, as full as that of Robe- 
spierre or Marat, to avenge former slights or inju- 
ries, and to gratify his own individual appetite for 
plunder and blood. 

All the departments of France, iv'ithout excep- 
tion, paid the most unreserved submission to the 
decrees of the Assembly, or rather to those which 
the Community of Paris, and the insurgents, bad 
dictated to that legislative body ; so that the hour 
seemed arrived when the magistracy of Paris, sup- 
ported by a democratic force, should, in the name 
and through the influence of the Assembly, impose 
its own laws upon France. 

La Fayette, whose headquarters was at this 
juncture at Sedan, in vain endeavoured to animate 
his soldiers against this new species of despotisms 
TJic Jacobins had their friends and representatives 
in the very trustiest of his battalions. He made an 
effort, however, and a bold one. He seised on the 
persons of three deputies, sent to him as comm]»- 
sioners by the Assembly, to compel submission to 
their decrees, and proposed to reserve them as 1mm» 
tages for the King's safety. Several of his own 
general oflicers, the intrepid Desaix amongst 
others, seemed willing to support him. Dnmoor- 
iez, Jiowever, the personal enemy of La Fayette^ 
and ambitious of being his successor in the supreme 
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command, recognised the decrees of the Assembly 
in the separate army which he commanded. His 
example drew over Luckner, who also commanded 
an independent corps d'arm^e, and who at first 
seemed disposed to join with La Fayette.^ 

That unfortunate general was at length left un- 
supported by any considerable part even of his own 
army; so that with three friends^ whose names 
were well known in the Revolution,* he was fain ta 
attempt an escape from France, and, in crossing a 
part of the enemy's frontier, they were made pri- 
soners by a party of Prussians. 

Fugitives from their own camp for the sake of^ 
royalty, they might have expected refuge in that of 
the allied kings, who were in arms for the same 
object ; but, with a littleness of spirit which augur- 
ed no good for their cause, the allies determined 
that these unfortunate gentlemen should be con- 
signed as state prisoners to different fortresses* 
This conduct on the part of the monarchs, how- 
ever irritated they might be by the recollection of 
some part of La Fayette's conduct in the outset of 
the Revolution, was neither to be vindicated by mo- 
rality, the law of nations, nor the rules of sound 
policy. We are no approvers of the democratic 
species of monarchy which La Fayette endeavoured 
to establish, and cannot bnt be of opinion, that if he 
had acted upon his victory in the Champ de Mars» 
he might have shut up the Jacobin clnb> and saved 

» [LacretcUe, t. ix. p. '265; Mignet, t. i. p. 197.] 

' [Buritau de Pucy» Latour Maubourg, and Alexander La» 

meth. Their intention was to proceed to the United States a$ 

Ameriea.} 
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his own power and popularity from being juggled 
out of liis hands by those sanguinary charlaiaiu. 
Bui errors of judgment must be pardoned to men 
placed amidst uiiheurd-uf di£<^ulties i and La Fay- 
ette's conduct on Ills visit to Paris, bore testimony 
to his real willingness to save the King and pre- 
serve the monarchy. But even if lie bad been 
amenable for a crime against his own country, we 
know nut whut right Austria or Prussia had to take 
cognizance of it. To them he was a mere prisoner of 
war, and nothing farther. Lastly, it is very seldom 
that a petty and vindictive line of policy can consist 
with the real interest, either of great princes or uf 
private individu^s. in the present case, the arrest 
of La Fayette was peculiarly the contrary. It 
afforded a plain proof to France and to all Europe, 
that the allied nionai-chs were determined to regiard 
as enemies all who had, in any manner, or to any 
extent, favoured the Revolution, being indeed the 
whole people of France, excepting the emigrants 
now in arms. The effect must necessarily have 
been, to compel every Frenchman, who was desi- 
rous of enjoying more liberty tlian the ancient des- 
potism permitted, into submission to the existing 
government, whatever it was, so long as invading 
armies of foreigners, n-hose schemes were appa- 
rently as inconsistent with the welfare as with the 
independence of the country, were hanging on the 
frontiers of France. 

For a short space, like hounds over the carcass 
of the prey they have jointly run down, the Giron- 
dists and Jacobins suspended their dissensions ; 
but when the Constitutional party had ceased to 
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show all signs of existence, their brawl soon re- 
commenced, and the Girondists early discovered, 
that in the allies whom they had called on to assist 
them in the subjugation of royalty, they had already 
to strive with men, who, though inferior to them 
in speculative knowledge, and in the eloquence 
which was to sway the Assembly, possessed in a 
much higher degree the practical energies by 
which revolutions are accomplished, were in com- 
plete possession of the community (or magistracy) 
of Paris, and maintained despotic authority over 
all the bands of the metropolis. Three men of 
terror, whose names will long remain, we trust, 
unmatched in history by those of any similar mis- 
creants, had now the unrivalled leading of the 
Jacobins, and were called the Triumvirate. 

Danton deserves to be named first, as unequalled 
by his colleagues in talent and audacity. He was 
a man of gigantic size, and possessed a voice of 
thunder. His countenance was that of an Ogre on 
the shoulders of a Hercules.^ He was as fond of 
the pleasures of vice as of the practice of cruelty ; 
and it was said there were times when he became 
humanized amidst his debauchery, laaghed at the 
terror which his furious declamations excited, and 
might be approached with safety, like the Mael- 
strom at the turn of tide. His profusion was in- 
dulged to an extent hazardous to his popularity, 
for the populace are jealous of a lavish expenditure, 

' [" I never saw any countenance tliat so strongly expressed 
the violence of brutal passions, and the most astonishing audacity, 
balf-disguised by a jovial air, an affectation of frankness, and a 
tort of simplicity.** — Mad. Roland, part i. p. 88*1 
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as raising their ftivouritea too much nbove llieir 
own degree ; and tlie charge of pcculatioD finds 
always ready credit with thetn, when brought 
against public men.' 

Rubespierre possessed tiiis advantag-e orer l)a.a~ 
ton, that he did nut seem tu seek for wealth, either 
for hoarding or expen-ding, hut lived in strict and 
eoonumit^l retirement, to justify the name of the 
Incorruptible, with wbich he wus honoured by his 
partisans. He appears to have possessed little 
talent, saving a deep fund of hypocrisy, consider- 
able powers of sophistry, and a cold exaggerated 
strain of oratory, as foreign to good taste, as the 
measures he recommended were to ordinary hu^ 
inanity. Itsuenied wonderful, that even the seething 
and boUing of the revolutionary cauldron should 
have sent op from the bottom, and long sapported 
on the surface, a tiling so miserably void of claims 
to public distinction ; but Robespierre had to im- 
pose on the minds of tlie vulgar, and he knew how 
to beguile them, by accoramodating his flattery t» 
their passions and scale of understanding, snd by 
acts of cunning and hypocrisy, which weigh mote 
whh the multitude than the words of eloquence, or 
the arguments of wisdom. The people listened as to 
their Cicero, wben he twanged out his apostrophes 

• [•' In 1789, tB »u a miuioble lawyer. mor= bucd«i«l mtli 
debt! itiBQ CBUiea. He ni^nt to BElgium tu nugment hia rHonccei, 
and now hud Ihe hudihood to avert ■ fortone of 1,400.080 Jirm, 
(L.5S 333,) and lo nullan in luiury, whiJal preaching uni-cuJat- 
ThiQ, lad Bli^ping dd hnjH at B^augblared taea* O, Duton^ 

cruel b MarjUV, Vid mor^ fiirviUU ,K«n r^ATil^Tifl knta «bnBA 

their mndeodfl, withi 
Roi.AND,putii., p. 59.J 
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of " Pauvre Peuple ! Peuple vertueux !" and has- 
tened to execute whatever came recommended by- 
such honied phrases, though devised by the worst 
of men for the worst and most inhuman of purposes.^ 
Vanity was Robespierre's ruling passion, and 
though his countenance was the image of his mind, 
he was vain even of his personal appearance, and 
never adopted the external habits of a Sans Culotte. 
Amongst his fellow Jacobins, he was distinguished 
by the nicety with which his hair was arranged and 
powdered ; and the neatness of his dress was care- 
fully attended to, so as to counterbalance, if possi- 
ble, the vulgarity of his person. His apartments^ 
though sm£dl, were elegant, and vanity had filled 
them with representations of the occupant. Robes- 
pierre's picture at length hung in one place, his 
miniature in another, his bust occupied a niche, and 
on the table were disposed a few medallions exhi- 
biting his head in profile.' The vanity which all 
this indicated was of the coldest and most selfish 
character, being such as considers neglect as insult, 
and receives homage merely as a tribute ; so that, 
while praise is received without gratitude, it is 
withheld at the risk of mortal hate. Self-love of 
this dangerous character is closely allied with envy, 
and Robespierre was one of the most envious and 
vindictive men that ever lived. He never was 
known to pardon any opposition, afiront, or even 
rivalry ; and to be marked in his tablets on such an 

' ['' B avait tme mani&re de prononcer pauere peuple et/>tf«- 
ple vertueux, qui ne manqua jamaig son effet tur de ferocev 
spectateurs.*' — Lacrxtxllx, t. ix. p. 15.] 

' [M^oires de Barbarouz^ p. 63.] 

VOL. VIII. Z 
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sometimes raised it as high as three hundred thou- 
sand, it never fell beneath the smaller number.^ It 
may be hoped, and, for the honour of human nature^ 
we are inclined to believe, there was a touch of 
insanity in this unnatural strain of ferocity ; and the 
wild and squalid features of the wretch appear to 
liave intimated a degree of alienation of mind. Ma- 
rat was, like Robespierre, a coward. Repeatedly 
denounced in the Assembly, he skulked instead of 
defending himself, and lay concealed in some obscure 
garret or cellar among his cut-throats, until a storm 
appeared, when, like a bird of ill omen, his death-* 
screech was again heard. Such was the strange and 
fatal triumvirate, in which the same degree of can- 
nibal cruelty existed under difiPerent aspects. Dan- 
ton murdered to glut his rage ;• Robespierre, to 
avenge his injured vanity, or to remove a rival 
whom he envied ; Marat, from the same instinctive 
love of blood, which induces a wolf to continue his 
ravage of the flocks long after his hunger is ap- 
peased.^ 

These three men were in? complete possession of 
the Community of Paris, which was filled with 
their adherents exclusively, and which, now in com- 
mand of the armed force that had achieved the vic- 
tory of the 10th of August, held the Assembly as 
absolutely under their control, as the Assembly, 
prior to that period, had held the person of the 
King. It is true, Petion was still Mayor of Paris ; 
but, being considered as a follower of Roland and 
Brissot, he was regarded by the Jacobins as a pri- 

* [Memolres de Barbaroux, p. 67.] 

« [Mignet, t. i. p. 220 ; Garat, p. 174.] 
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8oncr, and detained in a sort of honourable restraint, 
liaving a body of their most faithful adherents con- 
stantly around him, as a guard which they pretend- 
ed was assigned for his defence and protection. 
The truth is, that Petion, a vain man, and of very 
moderate talents, liad already lost his consequence. 
flis temporary popularity arose almost solely out 
of the enmity entertained against him by the conrt, 
and his having braved on one or two occasions the 
King's personal displeasure, particularly on the 
20th of June. This merit was now forgotten, and 
Petlon was fast sinking into his natural nullity. 
Nothing could be more pitiful than the appearance 
of this magistrate, whose name had been so lately 
the theme of every tongue in Paris, when brought 
to the bar of the Assembly, pale, and hesitating to 
back, by his appearance among his terrible revola- 
tionary associates, petitions for measures, as dis- 
tasteful to himself as to his friends of the Gironde 
party, who had apparently no power, to deliver 
him from his state of humiliating restraint.^ 

The demands of the Community of Paris, now 
the Sanhedrim of the Jacobins, were of course for 
blood and vengeance, and revolutionary tribunals 
to make short and sharp execution upon constitu- 
tionalist and royalist, soldier and priest — upon all 
who acted on the principle, that the King had some 
right to defend his person and residence against a 
furious mob, armed with muskets and cannon— and 
upon all who could, by any possible implication, be 
charged with having approved such doctrines as 

' [Lacrctelle, t. ix. p. 292, 316.] 
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leaned towards monarchy, at any time during all 
the changes of this changeful-featured Revolution. 

A Revolutionary Tribunal was appointed ac- 
cordingly; but the Girondists, to impose some 
check on its measures, rendered the judgment of a 
jury necessary for condemnation, an encumbrance 
which seemed to the Jacobins a needless and un- 
civic restriction of the rights of the people. Ro- 
bespierre was to have been appointed president of 
this tribunal, but he declined the office, on account 
of his philanthropic principles!^ Meantime, the 
sharpness of its proceedings was sufficiently assured 
by the nomination of Danton to the office of nuni- 
ster of justice, which had fallen to his lot as a 
Jacobin, while Roland, Servan, and Clavi^re, 
alike fearing and detesting their dreadful colleague, 
assumed, with Monge and Lebrun, the other offices, 
in what was now called a Provisionary Executiile. 
These last five ministers were Girondists. 

It was not the serious intention of the Assembly 
to replace Louis in a palace, or to sufiFer him to 
retain the smallest portion of personal freedom or 
political influence. It had, indeed, been decreed 
on the night of the 10th of August, that he should 
inhabit the Luxembourg palace, but, on the 13th, 
his residence was transferred, with that of the 
royal family, to an ancient fortress called the 
Temple, from the Knights Templars, to whom it 
once belonged." - There was in front a house, with 

' ['' Un emploi si rigoureuz repugnersat trop a mes principes 
pliilanthropiques.** — Lacretelle, t. iz. p. 274.] 

* [** The carnage which conveyed the royal family to the 
Temple, was stopped on the Place Vendome, in order that the 
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sonio more modern apartments, bat the dwellhig 
of Louis ivas tlie donjon or ancient keep, itself 
a huge square tower of great antiqnity, ooDsisting 
of four stories. Each story contained two or three 
rooms or closets ; but these apartments were un- 
furnished, and offered no convenience for the 
accommodation of an ordinary family, much less to 
prisoners of such distinction. The royal familf 
were guarded with a strictness, of wldch every 
day increased the rigour. 

In the meanwhile, the revolutionary tribanil 
was proceeding against the friends and partisans 
of the deposed monarch with no lack, one wonld 
have thought, of zeal or animosity. De la Porte, 
intcndant of tlio King's civil list, D'Augr^mont, 
and Durosoi, a Royalist author, were with others 
condemned and executed. But Montmorin, the 
broth(^r of the royal minister, was acquitted ; and 
even tlie Comte d'Affri, though Colonel of the 
Swiss guards, found grace in the eyes of this tri- 
bunal ; — so lenient it was, in comparison to those 
whicli France was afterwards doomed to groan 
under. Danton, baulked of his prey, or but half- 
su})plied with victims, might be compared to the 
spectre-liuntsman of Boccaccio, — 

"Stern look'd the fiend, as frustrate of his will. 
Not half sufficed, and greedy yet to kUL" 

But he had already devised within his soul, and 
agitated amongst his compeers, a scheme of ven- 
geance so dark and dreadfid, as never ruffian before 
or since had head to contrive, or nerve to execute. 

King might see the fragments of the statue of Louia tlie Great" 
— Lackktellk, t. ix. p. 262.] 
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It was a measure of extermination which the Jaco- 
bins resolved upon — a measure so sweeping in its 
purpose and extent, that it should at once drown 
in their own blood every Royalist or Constitution- 
alist who could raise a finger, or even entertain a 
thought, against them. 

Three things were indispensably essential to their 
execrable plan. In the first place, they had to 
collect and place within reach of their assassins, the 
numerous victims whom they sought to overwhelm 
with this common destruction. Secondly, it was 
necessary to intimidate the Assembly, and the 
Girondist party in particular ; sensible that they 
were likely to interfere, if it was left in their 
power, to prevent acts of cruelty incompatible with 
the principles of most or aU of their number. 
Lastly, the Jacobin chiefs M'ere aware, that ere 
they could prepare the public mind to endure the 
massacres which they meditated, it was necessary 
they should wait for one of those critical moments 
of general alarm, in which fear makes the multi- 
tude cruel, and when the agitations of rage and 
terror combine to unsettle men's reason, and drown 
at once their humanity and their understanding. 

To collect prisoners in any numbers was an easy 
matter, when the mere naming a man, however 
innocent, as an aristocrat or a suspected person, 
especially if he happened to have a name indicative 
of gentle blood, and an air of decency in apparel, 
was sufficient ground for sending him to prison. 
For the purpose of making such arrests upon sus- 
picion, the Commune of Paris openly took upon 
themselves the office of granting warrants for im- 
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prisoning individuals in great numbers, and at 
lengtli proceeded so far in their violent and arbi- 
trary conducti as to excite the jealousy of the 
Legislative Body, 

This Assembly of National Representatives 
seemed to have been stunned by the events of the 
lOtH of Angiist. Two-thirds of the deputies had 
a few days before exculpated La Fayette for the 
aeal with which he impeached the nnsaccesBfuI 
attempt of the 20th of June, designed to accom- 
plish the same purpose which had been effected en 
this last dread epoth of the Revolution. The same 
nnmber,weniustsuppoae, were inimical to the revo- 
lution achieved by the taking of the Tnileries, and 
the dethronement of the monarch, whom it hod 
been La Fayette's object to protect and defend, in 
dignity and person. But there was no energy 
left in that portion of the Assembly, though by &t 
the largest, and the wisest. Their benches weto 
left deserted, nor did any voice arise, either to 
sustain their own dignity, or, as a last resource, to 
advise a union with the Girondists, now the lead- 
ing force in the Representative Body, for the pur- 
pose of putting a period to the rule of revolution- 
ary terror over that of civil order. The Girondiats 
themselves proposed no decisive measures, and 
indeed appear to have been the most helpless party, 
(though possessing in their ranks very considerable 
talent,) that ever attempted to act a great pari iu 
the convulsions of a state. They seem to have 
expected, that, so soon as they had accomplished 
the overthrow of the throne, their own supremacy 
should have been established in its ruoni. They 
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became, therefore, liable to the disappointment of 
a child, who, having built his house of boughs afiter 
his own fashion, is astonished to find those bigger 
and stronger than himself throw its materials out 
of their way, instead of attempting, according to 
his expectations, to creep into it for the purpose of 
shelter. 

Late and timidly, they at length began to remon- 
strate against the usurped power of the Commune 
of Paris, who paid them as little regard, as they 
were themselves doing to the constituted authori« 
ties of the executive power. 

The complaints which were laid before them of 
the violent encroachments made on the liberty of 
the people at large, the Girondists had hitherto 
answered by timid exhortations to the Commune 
to be cautious in their proceedings. But, on the 
29th of August, they were startled out of their 
weak inaction, by an assumption of open force, and 
open villany, on the part of those formidable 
rivals, under which it was impossible to remain 
silent.^ On the night previous, the Commune, 
proceeding to act upon their own sole authority, 
had sent their satellites, consisting of the municipal 
officers who were exclusively attached to them, 
(who were selected from the most determined 
Jacobins, and had been augmented to an extraor- 
dinary number,) to seize arms of every description, 

* [" Nuit de terreur ! prelude affreux de plusieurs jours de 
sang ! nuit ou une capitale perdue dans la mollesse, infect6e det 
maximes de regn'isme philosophique, expia le sort honteux de 
s'etre laisse asservir par tout ce que sa population ofifrait de plus 
abject et de plus criminel ! " — Lacretellz, t. ix. p. 286.] 
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and to arrest suspicious persons in every comer of 
Paris. Hundreds and thousands of individuals had 
been, under these usurped powers, committed to 
the various prisons of tlie city, Tvhicli were now 
filled even to choking, with all persons of every 
sex and age, agcVmst whom political hatred could 
allege suspicion, or private hatred revive an old 
quarrel, or love of plunder awake a thirst for con- 
fiscation. 

Tlie deeds of robbery, of license, and of ferocity 
committed during these illegal proceedings as well 
as the barefaced contempt which they indicated of 
the authority of the Assembly, awakened the Giron- 
dists, hut too late, to some sense of the necessity of 
exertion. They summoned the Municipality to 
their bar. They came, not to deprecate the displea- 
sure of the Assembly, not to submit themselves to 
its mercy, — they came to triumph ; and brought 
the speechless and trembling Potion in their train, 
as their captive, rather than their mayor. Tallien 
explained the defence of the Commnne^ which 
amounted to this: " The provisional representatives 
of the city of Paris," he said, ** had been calumni- 
ated; they appeared, to justify what they had 
done, not as accused persons, but as triumphing in 
having discharged their duty. The Sovereign 
People," he said, <Miad committed to them full 
powers, saying, Go forth, save the country in onr 
name — whatever you do we will ratify." This 
language was, in effect, that of defiance, and it was 
supported by the shouts and howls of assembled 
multitudes, armed as for the attack on the Tuile- 
ries, and their courage, it may be imagined, not the 
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less, that there were neither aristocrats nor Swiss 
gaards hetween them and the Legislative Assem« 
hly. Their cries were, " Long live our Commnne 
— our excellent commissioners — we will defend 
them or die ! " ^ 

The satellites of the same party, in the tribunes 
or galleries, joined in the cry, with invectives on 
those members of the Assembly who were suppo- 
sed, however republican in principles, to be opposed 
to the revolutionary measures of the Commune. 
The mob without soon forced their way into the 
hall — joined with the mob within, — and left the 
theoretical Republicans of the Assembly the choice 
of acquiescence in their dictates, flight, or the 
liberty of dying on their posts like the senators of 
that Rome which they admired. None embraced 
this last alternative. They broke up the meeting 
in confusion, and left the Jacobins secure of im- 
punity in whatever they might next choose to 
attempt. 

Thus, Danton and his fell associates achieved 
the second point necessary to the execution of the 
horrors which they meditated : the Legislative 
Assembly were completely subdued and intimida- 
ted. It remained to avail themselves of some 
opportunity which might excite the people of Paris, 
in their present feverish state, to participate in, or 
to endure crimes, at which in calm moments the 
rudest would probably have shuddered. The state 
of affairs on the frontier aided them with such an 
opportunity — aided them, we say, because every 

1 [Lacretelle, t. is. p. 296.] 
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Step of preparation beforehand, shows that the 
horrors acted on the 3d September were premedi- 
tated ; nay, the very trenches destined to inhume 
hundreds and thousands of prisoners, yet aUve, 
untried and undoomed, were already excavated. 

A temporary success of the allied monarchs fell 
upon the mine already prepared, and g^ave fire to it, 
as lightning might liave fired a powder magazine. 
Longwy, Stenay, and Verdun, were announced to 
have fallen into the hands of the King of Prussia. 
The first and last were barrier fortresses of reputed 
strength, and considerable resistance had been 
expected. The ardent and military spirit of the 
French was awakened in the resolute, upon learn- 
ing that their frontier was thus invaded ; fear and 
discomfiture took possession of others, who thought 
they already heard the allied trumpets at the gates 
of Paris. Between the eager desire of some to 
march against the army of the invaders, and the 
terror and dismay of others, there arose a climax 
of excitation and alarm, favourable to the execu- 
tion of every desperate design; as rufi&ans ply 
their trade best, and with least chance of inter- 
ruption, in tlie midst of an earthquake or a confla- 
gration.. 

On the 2d September, the Commune of Paris 
announced the fall of Longwy, and the approaching 
fate of Verdun, and, as if it had been the only con- 
stituted authority in the country, commanded the 
most summary measures for the general defence. 
All citizens were ordered to keep themselves in 
readiness to march on an instant's warning. All 
arms were to be given up to the Conmiune> save 
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those in the hands of active citizens, armed for the 
public protection. Suspected persons were to be 
disarmed, and other measures were announced, all 
of which were calculated to call men's attention to 
the safety of themselves and their families, and to 
destroy the interest which at ordinary times the 
public would have taken in the fate of others.^ 

The awful voice of Danton astounded the As- 
sembly with similar information, hardly deigning 
to ask their approbation of the measures which the 
Commune of Paris had adopted on their own sole 
authority. " You will presently hear,*' he said, 
" the alarm-guns — falsely so called — for they are 
the signal of a charge. Courage — courage — and 
once again courage, is all that is necessary to 
conquer our enemies." These words, pronomiced 
with the accent and attitude of an exterminating 
spirit, appalled and stupified the Assembly. We 
find nothing that indicated in them either interest 
in the imminent danger of the public from without^ 
or in the usurpation from within. They appeared 
paralysed with terror.* 

The armed bands of Paris marched in different 
quarters, to seize arms and horses, to discover and 
denounce suspected persons; the youth fit for 
arms were every where mustered, and amid shouts, 
remonstrances, and debates, the general attention 
was so engaged, each individual with his own af- 
fairs, in his own quarter, that, without interference 
of any kind, whether from legal authority, or ge- 

> [Lacretelle, t. iz. p. 298.] 

* [Mignet, t. I p. 204 ; Thiers, t. ii. p. 61 ; IftcrcteUe^ t. 
ix. p. 298.] 
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iiei-al sympathy, a unirersal massacre of the nu- 
merous prisoners was perpetrated, with a quietness 
and deliberation, which has not its parallel in history. 
The reader, who may be still surprised that a trans- 
action so horrid should liave passed withont oppo- 
sition or interruption, must be af,''ain reminded of 
the astoubding effects of the popular victory of the 
lOlh of August; oftbe total quiescence of the Le- 
gislative Assembly ; of the want of an armed force 
of any kind to oppose such outrages ; and of the 
epidemic, panic which renders multitudes powertegg 
and passive as infants. Should these causes net 
appear to him sufficient, he must be contented to 
wonder at the facts we are to relate, as at one of 
those dreadful prodigies by which Providence can- 
founds our reason, and shows what human nature 
can be brought to, when the restraints of mor^ty 
and religion are cast aside. 

Thenumber of individuals accumulated in theT»- 
rioug prisons of Paris, had increased by the arreeti 
and domiciliary visits subsequent to the 10th ot 
August, to nbout eight thousand persons. It WM 
the abject of this infernal scheme to destroy the 
greater part of these under one general system ti 
mnrder, not to be executed by the sudden and fB> 
rioDS impulse of an armed multitude, but wiA s 
certain degree of cold hlood and deliberate invtt- 
ligation. A force of armed banditti, MarseilMt 
partly, and partly chosen ruffians of the FauxbsMig^ 
proceeded to the several prisons, into whiclldief 
either forced their passage, or were admitted bf 
the jailora, most of whom had been apprised (f 
That was to take place, though some even of tben 
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Steeled officials exerted themselves to save those 
under their charge. A revolutionary tribunal was 
formed from among the armed ruffians themselves, 
who examined the registers of the prisons, and 
summoned the captives individually to undergo the 
form of a trial. If the judges, as was almost sdways 
the case, declared for death, their doom, to prevent 
the effi)rts of men in despair, was expressed in the 
words, " Give the prisoners freedom." ^ The vic- 
tim was then thrust out into the street, or yard ; he 
was despatched by men and women, who, with 
sleeves tucked up, arms dyed elbow-deep in blood> 
hands holding axes, pikes, and sabres, were execu- 
tioners of the sentence ; and, by the manner in 
which they did their office on the living, and 
mangled the bodies of the dead, showed that they 
occupied their post as much from pleasure as from 
love of hire. They often exchanged places ; the 
judges going out to take the executioners' duty, 
the executioners, with their reeking hands, sitting 
as judges in their turn. Maillard, a ruffian alleged 
to have distinguished himself at the siege of the 
Bastile, but better known by his exploits upon the 
march to Versailles,^ presided during these brief 
and sanguinary investigations. His companions on 
the bench were persons of the same stamp. Yet 
there were occasions when they showed some tran- 
sient gleams of humanity, and it is not unimport- 
ant to remark, that boldness had more influence on 
them than any appeal to mercy or compassion. An 
avowed Royalist was occasi<Hially dismissed unin- 

* [Lacretelle, t ix. p, 314.] ' S«e amtef p. 174. 
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jured, -wh'de the Constitutionalists were sure to be 
massacred. Another trait of a singalar nature is, 
that two of the ruffians who were appointed to 
guard one of these intended victims home in safety, 
as a man acquitted, insisted upon seeing his meet- 
ing with his family, seemed to share in the tran- 
sports of the moment, and on taking leave, shook 
the hand of their late prisoner, -while their own 
were clotted with the gore of his friends, and had 
been just raised to shed his own. Few, indeed, and 
brief, were these symptoms of relenting. In ge- 
neral, the doom of the prisoner was death, and that 
doom was instantly accomplished. 

In the meanwhile, the captives were penned np 
in their dungeons like cattle in a shambles, and in 
many instances might, from windows which looked 
outwards, mark the fate of their comrades, hear 
their cries, and behold their straggles, and learn 
from the horrible scene, how they might best meet 
their own approaching fate. They observed, ac- 
cording to Saint Meard, who, in his 'well-named 
" Agony of Tliirty-Six Hours," has given the 
account of this fearful scene, that those who inter- 
cepted the blows of the executioners, by holding up 
tlieir hands, suffered protracted torment, while 
those who offered no show of struggle were more 
easily despatched ; and they encouraged each other 
to submit to their fate, in the manner least likely 
to prolong their sufferings.^ 

Many ladies, especially those belonging to the 
court, were thus murdered. The Princess de Lam* 

' [Mon Agonie de Trente-nz Heuref, p. 80.} 
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balle, whose only crime seems to have heen her 
friendship for Marie Antoinette, was literally hewn 
to pieees, and her head, and that of others, paraded 
on pikes through the metropolis. It was carried to 
the Temple on that acciirsed weapon, the features 
yet heautifol in death, and the long fair curls of 
the hair floating around the spear. The murderers 
insisted that the King and Queen should he com- 
pelled to come to the window to view this dreadful 
trophy. The municipal officers who were upon 
duty orer the royal prisoners, had difficulty, not 
merely in saving them from this horrible inhuma- 
nity, but also in preventing the prison from being 
forced. Three-coloured ribbons were extended 
across the street, and this irail barrier was found 
sufficient to intimate that the Temple was under 
the safeguard of the nation. We do not read that 
the efficiency of the three-coloiured ribbons was 
tried for the protection of any of the other prisons. 
No doubt the executioners had their instructions 
where and when they should be respected.^ 

The Clergy, who had declined the Constitutional 
oath from pious scruples, were, during the massacre, 
the peculiar objects of insult and cruelty, and their 
conduct was such as corresponded with their reli- 
gious and conscientious professions. They were 
seen confessing themselves to each other, or recei- 
ving the confessions of their lay companions in mis- 
fortune, and encouraging them to undergo the evil 
hour, with as much calmness as if they themselves 
had not been to share its bitterness. As Protes- 

' [Thiers, t. iii. p. 8; Lacretelle, t. iz. p. 325.] 
VOL. VIII. 2 A 
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tants, we cannot abstractedly approve of the doc- 
trines which render the established clergy of one 
(.■ountry dependent upon a soTereign pontiff, the 
prince of aii alien state : but these priests did not 
make the laws fur whii^h they suffered ; they only 
obeyed them; and as men and Christians we must 
regard them as martyrs, who preferred death to 
what they considered as apostasy.' 

In the brief intervals of tills dreadful bntchery, 
which lasted for four days, the judges and exe- 
cutioners ate, drank, and slept; and awoke trom 
slumber, or rose from their meal, with fresh appe- 
tite for muriler. There were places arranged for 
the mule, and for the female murderers, for the 
work had been iucomplete without the interven- 
tion of the latter. Prison after prison was inrest- 
od, entered, and under the same form of proccediDg, 
made the scene of the same inhuman butchery. 
The Jacobins had reckoned on making the mas- 
sacre universal over France. But the example was 
not generally followed. It required, as in the case 
of Saint Bartholomew, the only massacre which 
can be compared to tliis in atrocity, the excitation 
of a large capital, in a, violent crisis, to render such 
horrors possible. ~ 

The Commune of Paris were not in fault for 
this. They did all they could to extend the sphere 
of murder. Their warrant brought from Orleans 
near sixty persons, including the Duke de Cosse- 
Brissac, De Lessart the late minister, and other 
Royalists of distinction, who were to have been 



> [Ttiatl, t 



i. f. 61.] 
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tried before the high court of that department. 
A band of assassins met them, by appointment of 
the Commune, at Versailles, who, uniting with 
their escort, murdered almost the whole of these 
unhappy men.^ 

From the 2d to the 6th of September, these 
infernal crimes proceeded uninterrupted, protracted 
by the actors for the sake of the daily pay of a 
louis to each, openly distributed amongst them, by 
order of the Commune." It was either from a 
desire to continue as long as possible a labour so 
well requited, or because these beings had acquired 
an insatiable lust of murder, that, when the jails 
were emptied of state criminals, the assassins 
attacked the Bic^tre, a prison where ordinary 
delinquents were confined. These unhappy wretches 
offered a degree of resistance which cost the as- 
sailants dearer than any they had experienced 
from their proper victims. They were obliged to 
fire on them with cannon, and many hundreds of 
the miserable creatures were in this way extermi- 
nated, by wretches worse than themselves. 

No exact account was ever made of the number 
of persons murdered during this dreadful period ; 
but not above two or three hundred of the prisoners 

> [Thiers, t. iii. p. 127 ; Lacretelle, t. ix. p. 348.] 
' The books of the Hdtel de Yille preserve evidence of this 
fact. Billaud-Varennes appeared publicly among the assassins, 
and distributed the price of blood. ['* I am authorized/' he sud, 
'* to offer to each of you twenty-four francs, which shall be in- 
•tantly paid. Respectable citizens, continue your good work, and 
acquire new titles to the homage of your country ! Let every 
thing on this great day be fitting the sovereignty of the people, 
who have committed their vengeance to your hands." — Sicard, 
p. 135; Thiers, t iil p. 74.] 
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arrested for state offences were known to escape, 
or be discharged, and the most moderate compu- 
tation raises the number of those who fell to two 
or tliree thousand, though some carry it to tmte 
the extent. Truchod announced to the Legisls- 
tive Assembly, that four thousand had perished. 
Some exertion was made to saye the lires of per- 
sons imprisoned for debt, whose numbers, wiA 
those of common felons, may make up the balmee 
betwixt the number slain, and eight thousand vho 
were prisoners when the massacre began. l%e 
bodies were interred in heaps, in immense trendm» 
prepared beforehand by order of the Conmnme 
of Paris ; but their bones have since been tn»- 
ferred to the subterranean Catacombs, which fom 
the general charnel-house of the city. In thoie 
melancholy regions, while other relics of mortalitj 
lie exposed all around, the remains of those ^ 
perished in the massacres of September are akme 
secluded from the eye. The vault in which they 
repose is closed with a screen of freestone, as if 
relating to crimes unfit to be thought of even in 
the proper abode of death, and which France wooU 
willingly hide in oblivion. 

In the meanwhile the reader may be desirous to 
know what efforts were made by the Assembly) to 
save the lives of so many Frenchmen, or to put a 
stop to a massacre carried on in contempt of aU 
legal interference, and by no more formidable forcfi 
than that of two or three hundred atrocious feloni» 
often, indeed, diminished to only fifty or sixty. 

> [Louvet's Memoiri, p. 73; Barbtrouz, p. £7* Tlu«t 

t, iii. p. 77.] 
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He might reasonably expect that the national 
representatives would have thundered forth some 
of those decrees which they formerly directed 
against the crown> and the noblesse; that they 
should have repidred by deputations to the various 
sections, called out the national guards, and appeal- 
ed to all> not only that were susceptible of honour 
or humanity, but to all who had the breath and 
being of man, to support them in interrupting a 
series of horrors disgraceful to mankind. Such an 
appeal to the feelings of their fellow-citizens made 
them at last successful in the overthrow of Robes- 
pierre. But the Reign of Terror was now but in 
its commencement, and men had not yet learned 
that there lay a refuge in the efforts of despair. 

Instead of such energy as might have been 
expected from the principles of which they boast- 
ed, nothing could be more timid than the conduct 
of the Girondists, being the only party in the 
Assembly who had the power, and might be sup- 
posed to have the inclination, to control the course 
of crime. 

We looked carefully through the Moniteurs 
which contain the official account of the sittings of 
the Assembly on these dreadful days. We find 
regular entries of many patriotic gifts, of such 
importance as the following :— A fusee from an 
Englishman — a pair of hackney-coach horses from 
the coachman — a map of the country around Paris 
from a lady. While engaged in receiving and 
registering these civic donations, their journal bears 
few and doubtful references to the massacres then 
in progress. The Assembly issued no decree 
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against the slaughter — demanded no support from 
the public force, and restricted themselves to send- 
ing to the mnrdercrg a pitifnl deputatioa of twelve 
of their number, wiiose commission eeems to have 
been limited to petition for the safety of one of 
their colleagues, belonging to the Constitutional 
faction. With difficulty they saved lilm, and the 
celebrated Abb^ Sicard, the philanthropic instmc- 
tor of the deaf and dumb, imprisoned as a non-jar' 
ing priest, for >vhom tlie wails and tears of his 
Iiapless pupils had procured a reprieve even from 
the assassins.' DussauLt, one of that deputation, 
distinguished himself by the effi>rts ivliich he used 
to persuade the murderers, to desist. " Return to 
your place," said one of the ruffians, his arms crim- 
soned with blood. " You have made us lose tflo 
much time. JUetiirn to your own business, and 
leave us to oui-a." 

Dussault went back, to recount to those who had 
sent him what he had ivitnessed, and how he bad 
been received ; and concluded with the exclama- 
tion, " Woe's me, that I should have lived to see 
such horrors, without the power of stopping them!" 
The Assembly heard the detail, and remuned 
timid and silent as before.- 

Where, in that hour, were the men who formed 
their judgment upon the models presented by Plu- 
tarch, their feelings on the wild eloquence of 

^ [" The abbf wauld have bflea loataatly maTdeTed, liod not 
a ooDiBgeom watchmakct, of the name of Monnot, imhad l» 
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Rousseau? Where were the Girondists, cele- 
brated by one of their admirers,^ as distinguished 
by good morals, by severe probity, by a profound 
respect for the dignity of man, by a deep sense of 
his rights and his duties, by a sound, constant^ and 
immutable love of order, of justice, and of liberty ? 
Were the eyes of such men blind, that they could 
not see the blood which flooded for four days the 
streets of the metropolis ? were their ears deaden- 
ed, that they could not hear the shouts of the mm*- 
derers, and the screams of the victims ? or were 
their voices mute, that they called not upon God 
and man — upon the very stones of Paris, to assist 
them in interrupting such a crime ? Political rea- 
sons have, by royalist writers, been supposed to 
furnish a motive for their acquiescence ; for there 
is, according to civilians, a certain degree of care- 
less or timid imbecility, which can only be explained 
as having its origin in fraud. They allege that the 
Girondists saw, rather with pleasure than horror^ 
the atrocities which were committed, while their 
enemies the Jacobins, exterminating their equally 
hated enemies the Constitutionalists and Royalists, 
took on themselves the whole odium of a glut of 
blood, which must soon, they might naturally 
expect, disgust the sense and feelings of a country 
so civilized as France. We remain, nevertheless, 
convinced, that Vergniaud, Brissot, Roland, and, 
to a certainty, his high-minded wife, would have 
stopped the massacres of September, had their 
courage and practical skill in public afiairs borne 

' Memoires de Buzot, p. 82. 
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any proportion to tlie conceit which led them to 
suppose, tliat their vocation lay for governing- aaoh 
a nation as France. 

But whatGTor was tli« motive of thsir apathy, 
the Legislative Assembly was nearly silent on the 
subject of the massacres, not only while they wer* 
in progress, hut for several days afterwards. On 
the 16th of September, when neivs from the army 
on the firontiers was beginning to announce anc- 
cesaes, and when the panic of the metropoUa began 
to subside, Vergniand adroitly charged the Jaco- 
bins with turning on unhappy prisoners of state the 
popular resentment, which shonld have animated 
them with bravery to march out against the oem' 
mon enemy. He upbraided also the Commniie 
of Paris with the assumption of unconstitutional 
powers, and the inhuman tyranny with wliieli they 
had abused tliem ; but liia speech made Uttla im- 
pression, somucharedeedeof cruelty apt to become 
ftmiliar to men's feelings, when of frequent leonr- 
rence. When the first accounts were read in tliu 
Constituent Assembly, «f the mnssacres perpetra- 
ted at Avignon, the president fainted away, and 
the whole body manifested a horror, as well of tlio 
senses as of the mind ; and now, that a far more 
cruel, more enduring, more extensive train of mur- 
ders was perpetrated under their own eye, the 
Legislative Assembly looked on in apathy. The 
Utmost which the eloquence of Vergniaud could 
exb^ct from them was a decree, that in future the 
Commune should be answerahlu with their own 
lives for the security of the prisoners under their 
charge. After passing tliis decree, the Legislative 
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Assembly, being the second representative body of 
the French nation, dissolved itself according to the 
resolutions of the 10th of August, to give place to 
the National Convention,^ 

The Legislative Assembly was, in its composi- 
tion and its character, of a caste greatly inferior 
to that which it succeeded. The flower of the 
talents of France had naturally centred in the 
National Assembly, and, by an absurd regulation, 
its members were incapacitated from being re-elect- 
ed; which necessarily occasioned their situation 
being in many instances supplied by persons of 
inferior attainments. Then the destinies of the 
first Assembly had been fulfilled in a more lofty 
manner. They were often wrong, often absurd, 
often arrogant and presumptuous, but never mean 
or servile. They respected the liberty of debate, 
and even amidst the bitterest political discussions, 
defended the persons of their colleagues, however 
much opposed to them in sentiment, and main- 
tained their constitutionial inviolability. They had 
also the gi-eat advantage of being, as it were, free 
born. They were indeed placed in captivity by 
their removal to Paris, but their courage was not 
abated ; nor did they make any concessions of a 
personal kind to the ruffians, by whom they were 
at times personally ill-used. 

But the second, or Legislative Assembly, had, 
on the contrary, been captive from the moment of 
their first convocation. They had never met but 
in Paris, and were inured to the habit of patient 

' [Lacretelle, t. ix. p. 359.] 
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I BubmisHion to tlie tribunes and the refuse of the 
I city, who repeatedly broke into their hall, and is- 
I Ened tlieir mandates in tlie form of petitions. On 
■ two memorable octasiona tbey showed too distinctly, 
tbat considerations of personal safety could over- 
power their sense of puHic duty. Two-thirds of 
I the representatives joined in acquitting La Fayette, 
and declared, by doing so, that they abhorred the 
inaarrection of the 20thof June; yet, wlien that of 
I the 10th of August had tompleted what was before 
I attempted in vain upon the occasion preceding, the 
Assembly nnanlmously voted the deposition of the 
monarch, and committed liim to prison. Secondly, 
they remained silent and inactive during all the 
horrors of September, and suffered the executive 
power to be wrenched out of their hands by the 
Commune of Paris, and used before their eyes 
for the destruction of many thousands of French- 
men whom they represented. 

It must be, however, remembered, that the Le- 
gislative Assembly were oppressed by difficulties 
snd dangers the most dreadful that can threaten a 
government ; — the bloody discord of contending 
factions, the armsof foreigners menacing the front- 
ier, and civil war hrealdn g out in the provinces. In 
addition to these sources of peril and dismay, there 
were three divided parties within the Assembly 
, itself; while a rival power, equally formidable from 
its audacity and its crimes, had erected itself in 
predominating authority, like that of the maires dn 
' : over the feeble monarchs of the Merovin^M 
h dynasty. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

JEledion of Repretentatives for the National Convention, 
-Jacobins are very active. — Right hand Party — Ltft 
hand side — Nieidral Members. — The Girondists are in 
possession of the ostensible Power — They denounce the 
Jacobin Chiefs, but in an irregular and feeble manner. — 
Marat, Robespierre^ and Danton, supported by the Com' 
mune and Populace of .Paris. — France declared a iZe- 
puhlic.'—Ihtke of Brunswick's Campaign — Neglects the 
French Emigrants — Is tardy in his Operations — Occv^ 
pies the poorest part of Champagne. — His Army beccmes 
sickly. — Prospects of a Battle. — Dwmxmrie^s Army re- 
crvited with Carmagnoles. — The Duke resolves to ife- 
treat — Thoughts on the consequences of that measure— 
The Retreat disastrous, — The Emigrants disbanded in a 
great meaJsure. — Reflections on their Fate. — The Prince 
of Condes Army. 

It was, of course, the object of each party to 
obtain the greatest possible majority in the National 
Convention now to be assembled, for arranging 
upon some new footing the government of France, 
and for replacing that Constitution to which faith 
had been so repeatedly sworn. 

The Jacobins made the most energetic exertions. 
They not only wrote missives through their two 
thousand affiliated societies, but sent three hundred 
commissaries, or delegates, to superintend the elec- 
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tions in the different towns and departments ; to 
exhort their comrades not only to be firm, but to 
be enterprising ; and to seize with stroD^ hand the 
same power over the public force, whi<^ the mo- 
ther society possessed in Paris. The advice was 
poured into willing ears ; for it implied the sacred 
right of insurrection, with the concomitant pri- 
vileges of piUage and slaughter. 

The power of the Jacobins was irresistible in 
Paris, where Robespierre, Danton, and Marat, who 
shared the high places in their synag-ogae, were 
elected by an immense majority ;^ and of the twen- 
ty deputies who represented Paris, there were not 
above five or six unconnected with the massacres. 
Nor were they any where unsuccessful, where tibere 
existed enough of their adherents to overawe by 
threats, clamour, and violence, the impartial voice 
of the public. 

But in every state there is a great number of 
men who love order for itself, and for the protection 
it af^Drds to property. There were also a great 
many persons at heart Royalists, either pure or 
constitutional, and all these united in sending to the 
National Convention deputies, who, if no opportu- 
nity occurred of restoring the monarchy, might at 
least cooperate with the Girondists and more mo- 
derate Republicans in saving the life of the unfor- 
tunate Louis, and in protecting men's lives, and 
property in general, from the infuriate violence of 

' [Among others of the same party thus elected were Dirid, 
the painter, Camilla Desmoulins, CoIIot d* Herbois, and the 
Duke of Orleans, \rho had abdicated his titles, and wu now 
caUed Philip Egalite See Thiers, t. iii. p. 133.] 
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the Jacobins. These supporters of order — w6 
know no better name to assign to them — ^were 
chiefly representatives of the departments, where 
electors had more time to discriminate and reflect,, 
than when under the influence of the revolutionary 
societies and clubs of the towns. Yet Nantes, 
Bourdeaux, Marseilles, Lyons, and other towns^ 
chiefly in the west and south, were disposed to sup- 
, port the Girondists, and sent deputies favourable 
to their sentiments. Thus the Convention, when 
assembled, still presented the appearance of two 
strong parties ; and the feebleness of that, which, 
being moderate in its views, only sought to act de- 
fensively, consisted not in want of numbers, but in 
want of energy. 

It was no good omen, that, on taking their places^ 
in the Assembly, these last assumed the Ri^t 
Side ; a position which seemed doomed to defeat^ 
since it had been successively occupied by the 
suppressed parties of moderate Royalists and Con- 
stitutionalists. There was defeat in the very sound 
of the parti droits whereas the left-hand position 
had always been that of victory. Men's minds are 
moved by small incidents in dubious times. Even 
this choice of seats made an impression upon spec- 
tators and auditors unfavourable to the Girondists, 
as all naturally shrink from a union with bad for- 
tune. There was a considerable party of neutral 
members, who, without joining themselves to the 
Girondists, affected to judge impartially betwixt 
the contending parties. They were chiefly men of 
consciences too timid to go all the lengths of the 
Jacobins; but also of too timid nerves to oppose 
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them openly and boldly. These were sure to suc- 
cumb on all occasions, when the Jacobins jndged it 
necessary to use their favourite argument of popular 

The Girondists took possession, however, of all 
ostensible marks of power. Danton was dismissed 
ttom his place as minister of justice ; and they 
were, as far as mere official namo and title could 
bestow it on tbem, in possession of the authority 
of government. But the ilt-fated reg'ulation which 
excluded ministers from seats in the Assembly, 
and consequently from any right save that of 
defence, proved as fatal to those of the now sys- 
tem, as it hod done to tlte executive govcriuuent of 
Louis. 

Our remarks upon the policy of the great change 
&om Monarchy to a Republic, will bo more in 
place elsewhere.' Indeed, violent as the change 
sounded in words, there was not such an important 
alteration in effect as tn produce much sensotioa. 
The Constitution of 1791 was a democracy to all 
intents and purposes, leaving little power with fiiB 
Kmg, and that little subject to be so much cramp* 
ed and straitened in its operation, that the royal 
authority was even smaller in practice than it had 
been limited in theory. When to this is added, 
that Louis WHS a prisoner amongst his subject^ 
acting under the most severe restraint, and endan- 
gering his life every time he attempted to execute 

> ['■ The firat memure oF the Canveotioa wu to aboliih 
Slanvdif ind pcDClwm n Republie, The calendiir was cbangtd 1 
it irai DO longer (ke fourth year of Libntj, but ite &nt of iIm 
Frendi Ripublic."— Uiami, t. L p. aU.] 
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his constitutional power, he must long have heen 
held rather an incumbrance on the motions and 
councils of the state, than as one of its efficient 
constituted authorities. The nominal change of 
the system of government scarcely made a greater 
alteration in the internal condition of France, 
than the change of a sign makes upon a house of 
entertainment, where the business of the tavern 
is carried on in the usual way, although the place 
is no longer distinguished as the King's Head. 

While France was thus alarmed and agitated 
within, by change, by crime, by the most bitter 
political factions, the dawn of that course of victory 
had already risen on the frontiers, which, in its noon- 
day splendour, was to blaze fiercely over all Europe 
It is not our purpose to detail military events at 
present ; we shall have but too many of them to dis- 
cuss hereafter. We shall barely state, that the Duke 
of Brunswick's campaign, considered as relative 
to his proclamation, forms too good an iUustration 
of the holy text, " Pride goeth before destruction, 
and a haughty spirit before a fall." The duke was 
at the head of a splendid army, which had been 
joined by fifteen thousand emigrants in the finest 
state of equipment, burning with zeal to rescue the 
King, and avenge themselves on those by whom 
they had been driven from their country. From 
what fatality it is hard to conceive, but the Duke 
of Brunswick seems to have looked with a certain 
degree of coldness and suspicion on those troops, 
whose chivalrous valour and high birth called them 
to the van, instead of the rear, in which the gene- 
ralissimo was pleased to detain them. The chance 
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of success that nii^bt justly have been expected 
from the fiery eiierg'y which was the very soul of 
French chivalry, from the fear which such an army 
might have inspired, or perhaps from the fiiende 
whom they might have found, was altogether lost. 
There was something in this extraordinary con- 
dnct) which almost Yindicat«d the suspicion, that 
Prussia was warring or her own account, and was 
not disposed to owe too much of the expected suc- 
cess to the valour of th« emigrants. And it escaped 
not the remark, both of the emigrants and 
French at large, that Longwy and Verdnn ' 
ostentatiously taken possession of by the allies, not 
under t!ie name of the King of France, oi 
Comte (I'Artois, but in that of the Emperor; wbieh 
a.ppeaTed to pve colour to the invidious report, 
that the allies were to be indemnified for the cost 
of their assistance, at the expense of the Fren^ 
line of frontier towns. Neither did the duke 
his fine army of Prussians, or direct the motions of 
the Austriaiis under Clairfait, to any greater ad- 
vantage. He had, indeed, the troops of the Great 
Frederick ; but under the command of an irreso- 
lute and incapable leader, it was the sword of 
Scanderheg' in the hands of a boy. 

This tardiness of the Dnke of Brunswick': 
movements intimated a latent doubt of his own 
capacity to conduct the campaign. The superiority 
of his veteran and finely disciplined forces over the 
disotg^anized army of Dumouriez, reinforced as it 
was by crowds of Federates, who were perfect 
strangers to war, would have been best displayed 
by bold and rapid movements, evincing at ohm tto- 
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tivity and combination, and alarming raw troops 
by a sense of danger, not in front alone, but on 
every point. Each day which these new soldiers 
spent unfought, was one step towards military dis- 
cipline, and what is more, towards military confi- 
dence. The general who had threatened so hard^ 
seemed to suspend his blow in indecision ; and he 
remained trifling on the frontiers, " when Frede- 
rick, had he been in our front,'' said the French 
general, " would long since have driven us back 
upon Chalons.**^ 

The result of so many false steps began soon to 
appear. Brunswick, whose army was deficient in 
battering guns, though entering France on a fron- 
tier of fortifications, was arrested by the obstinate 
defence of Thionville. Having at length decided 
to advance, he spent nine days in marching thirty 
leagues, but omitted to possess himself of the de- 
files of Argonnes, by which alone the army of 
Luckner could cooperate with that of Dumouriez.^ 
The allied general now found himself in the most 
elevated part of the province of Champagne, branded 
for its poverty and sterility with the unseemly name 
*' La Champagne Pouilleuse," where he found diffi- 
culty to subsist his army. Meantime, if corn and 
forage were scarce, grapes and melons were, un- 
fortunately, plenty. These last fruits are so pro- 
verbially unwholesome, that the magistrates of Liege,, 
and some other towns, forbid the peasants to bring 
them to market under pain of confiscation. It was 



' [Dumouiiez, vol. ii. p. 387*] 
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the first time such delicacies had been presented to 
the hyperborean appetites of the Prussians; and 
they could not resist the temptation, though the 
same penalty was annexed to the banquet, as to 
that which produced the first transgression. They 
ate and died. A fatal dysentery broke out in the 
camp, wliich swept the soldiers away by hundreds 
in a dfiy, sunk the spirits of the survivors, and seems 
to have totally broken tlie courage of their com- 
mander.^ 

Two courses remained to the embarrassed gene- 
ral. One was, to make his way by giving battle to 
the French, by attacking them in the strong posi- 
tion which they had been permitted to occupy* 
notwitlistanding the ease with which they might 
have been anticipated. It is true, Dumouriez had 
been very strongly reinforced. France, from all 
lier departments, had readily poured forth many 
thousands of her fiery youth, from city and town, 
village and grange and farm, to protect the fron- 
tiers, at once, from the invasion of foreigners, and 
tho occupation of thousands of vengeful emigrants. 
They were undisciplined, indeed, b|it full of sed 
and courago, heated and excited by the scenes of 
the republic, and inflamed by the florid eloquence^ 
the songs, dances, and signal- words with which it 
had been celebrated. Above all, they were of a 
country, which, of all others in Europe, has beea 
most familiar with war, and the youth of which are 
most easily rendered amenable to military dis- 
cipline. 

' [Jomiai, t. ii. p. 133.] 
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But to these new levies the Duke of Brunswick 
might have safely opposed the ardent valour of the 
emigrants, men descended of families whose deeds 
of chivalry fill the registers of Europe; men by 
whom the road to Paris was regarded as that 
which was to conduct them to victory, to honour, 
to the rescue of their King, to reunion with their 
families, to the recovery of their patrimony ; men 
accustomed to consider disgrace as more dreadful 
by far than death, and who claimed as their birth- 
right, military renown and the use of arms. In one 
skirmish, fifteen hundred of the emigrant cavalry 
iiad defeated, with great slaughter, a column of the 
Cai*magnoles, as the republican levies were called. 
"They were routed with great slaughter, and their 
opponents had the pleasure to count among the 
slain a considerable number of the assassins of 
September. 

But the French general had more confidence in 
the Carmagnole levies, from which his military 
genius derived a valuable support, than Brunswick 
thought proper to repose in the chivalrous gallantry 
of the French noblesse. He could only be brought 
to engage in one action, of artillery, near Valmy, 
which was attended with no marked consequence, 
and tlien issued his order for a retreat. It was in 
vain that the Comte d'Artois, with a spirit worthy 
of the line from which he was descended, and the 
throne to which he has now succeeded, entreated, 
almost implored, a recall of this fatal order ; in 
vain that he offered in person to head the emigrant 
forces, and to assume with them the most desperate 
post in the battle, if the generalissimo would j>er- 
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mit it to lie tbught. But the duke, obstinate id 
Lis desponding; in proportion to his former pre- 
aomption, n^s not of tliat higli mind which adopts 
hazardous counsels i ' 
army mouldering e 
French forming in h 
cf Prussia were unequul to a prolong-ed war, and, 
after one or two feeble attempts to negotiate foi 
the safety of the captive Louis, he was at length 
contented to accept an implied permission to re- 
treat without molestation. He rwsed his camp on 
the 29th of September,' and left behind him abun- 
dant marks of the dreadful state to which bis army 
was reduced.' 

When we look back on these events, and are 
aware of Dumourlez's real opinions, and the inter- 
est which he took in the fate of the King, we have 
little reason to doubt, that the Duke of Brunswick 
might, by active and prompt exertions, have elnded 
that general's defensive measures ; nay, that ju£* 
ciouB negotiation might have induced him, on gct' 
tain points being conceded, to have united a part at 
least of his forces with those of the emigrants in ■ 
march to Paris, for the King's rescue, and the 
punishment of the Jacobins. 

But had the restoration of Louis XVI. taken 
place by the armed liand of the emigrants and the 
allies, the final event of the war must still have been 
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distant. Almost the whole body of the kingdom 
was diametrically opposed to the restoration of the 
absolute monarchy with all its evils ; and yet it 
must have been the object of the emigrants, in case 
of success, again to establish, not only royalty in its 
utmost prerogative, but all the oppressive privi- 
leges and feudal subjections which the Revolution 
had swept away. Much was to have been dreaded 
too, from the avidity of the strangers, whose arms 
bad assisted the imprisoned Louis, and much more 
from what has since been aptly termed the Re- 
action, which must have taken place upon a counter- 
revolution. It was greatly to be apprehended, that 
the emigrants, always deeming too lightly of the 
ranks beneath them, incensed by the murder of 
their friends, and stung by their own private wrongs 
and insults, would, if successful, have treated the 
Revolution not as an exertion of the public will of 
France to free the country from public grievances, 
but as a Jacquerie, (which in some of its scenes it 
too much resembled,) a domestic treason of the 
vassals against their liege lords. It was the will of 
Providence, that the experience of twenty years 
and upwards should make manifest, that in the hour 
of victory itself, concessions to the defeated, as far 
as justice demands them, is the only mode of deri- 
ving permanent and secure peace. 

The retreat of the Prussians was executed in the 
best possible order, and in the most leisurely man- 
ner. But if to them it was a measure of disgrace, 
it was to the unfortunate emigrants who had joined 
their standard, the signal of utter despair and ruin. 
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These corps were composed of gentlemen, who,, 
called suddenly and unprovided from their families 
and homes, had only brought with them such mode- 
rate sums of money as could be raised in an emer- 
gency, which they had fondly conceived woold be 
of very brief duration. They had expended most 
of their fimds in providing themselves with horses, 
arms, and equipments- — some part must have been 
laid cut in their necessary subsistence, for tbey 
served chiefly nt their on'n espense — and perhaps, 
ns might have been expected among high-spirited 
nnd high-born youths, tlieir slender funds had not 
been managed with an economical view of the pos- 
sibihty of the reverses which had taken place. In 
the confusion and disorder of the retreat, that 
^"gg^ago was plundered by their auxiliaries, that u 
to say, by the disorderly Prussian soldiers, who had 
shaken loose all discipline ; and they were in most 
cases reduced for instant maintenance to sell their 
horses at such paltry prices as they could obt^D> 
To end the history of such of this devoted army as 
lad been engaged in the Duke of Brunswick's 
campaign, they ivere disbanded at Juliers, in No- 
Tember 1792. 

The blindness of tlte sovereigns, who, still con- 
tinuing a war on France, suffered such fine troops 
lo be dissolved for want of the means of support, 
■was inexcusable ; their cold and hard-hearted con- 
duct towards a body of gentlemen, who, if politi- 
cally wrong, were at least devoted to the cause for 
which Aostria asserted that she continued in armsi 
was equally unwise and migenerous. These gallant 
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jUfentlemen might have upbraided the Kings who 
liad encouraged, and especially the general who led, 
this ill-fated expedition, in the words of Shakspeare, 
if he had been known to them, — 

*' Hast thou not spoke like thunder on our sid^ 
Been sworn our soldier — bidding us depend 
Upon thy stars, thy fortune, and thy strength?"! 

But the reproaches of those who have no remedy 
but the exposition of their wrongs, seldom reach 
the ears of the powerful by whom these wrongs 
have been committed. 

It is not difficult to conceive the agony with 
which these banished gentlemen abandoned all 
hopes of saving the life of their King, and the 
recovery of their rank and fortune. All their proud 
vaunts of expected success were lost, or converted 
into serpents to sting them. They had no hope 
before them, and, what is worst to men of high spi- 
rit, they had fallen with scarce a blow struck for 
honour, far less for victory. They were now doom- 
ed, such as could, to exercise for mere subsistence 
the prosecution of sciences and arts, which they 
had cultivated to adorn prosperity — to wander in 
foreign lands, and live upon the precarious charity 
of foreign powers, embittered every where by the 
reflections of some, who pitied the folly that could 
forfeit rank and property for a mere point of 
lionour ; and of others, who saw in them the ene- 
mies of rational liberty, and upbraided them with 
the charge, that their misfortunes were the neces- 
sary consequence of their arbitrary principles. 

^ [King John, act iii. scene i.] 
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It might have in some degree mitigated thor 
calamity, could some gifted sage have shown them, 
at such distance as the Legislator of Israel heheld 
the Promised Land from Mount Pisg^, the final 
rostortition of the royal liousc, in whose cause they 
liad suffered shipwreck of their all. But how many 
poxished in the wilderness of misfortane which 
intervened — ^liow few survived the twenty years 
wandering which conducted to this promised point! 
and of tliose few, M'ho, war-worn and wearied hy 
misfortunes, survived tlie restoration of royalty, 
how very few were rewarded hy more than the 
tlisinterested triumph which they felt on that joyful 
occasion ! and how many might use the simile of a 
royalist of Britain on a similar occasion, — << The 
ilcoce of Gideon remained dry, while the hoped-for 
restoration shed showers of blessing on all France 
beside!" 

The emigrant regiments under the command of 
the Prince of Conde had another and nobler fate. 
They retained their arms, and signalized themselves 
by their exertions ; were consumed by the sword, 
and in toils of service, and died at least the death 
of soldiers, mourned, and not unrevenged. But 
they were wasting their devoted courage in the 
service of foreigners ; and if their gallantry was 
gratified by the defeat of those whom they regarded 
as the murderers of their king and as usurpers of 
their rights, they might indeed feel that their 
revenge was satiated, but scarce in any sense could 
they regard their victories as serviceable to the 
cause to which they had sacrificed their country, 
their possessions, their hopes, their lives. Their 
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fate, though on a much more extensive sciEile, much 
resembles that of the officers of the Scottish army 
in 1690, who, following the fortunes of James II. 
to France, were at length compelled to form them- 
selves into a battalion of privates, and, after doing 
many feats of gallantry in the service of the coun- 
try where they found refuge, at length melted 
away under the sword of the enemy, and the pri- 
vations of military service. History, wliile she is 
called upon to censure or commend the actions of 
mankind according to the rules of immutable jus- 
tice, is no less bound to lament the brave and 
generous, who, preferring the dictates of honour- 
able feeling to those of prudence, are hurried into 
courses which may be doubtful in policy, and per- 
haps in patriotism, but to which they are urged by 
the disinterested wish of discharging what they 
account a conscientious duty. The emigrants were 
impolitic, perhaps, in leaving France, though that 
conduct had many apologies ; and their entrance 
into their country in arms to bring back the des- 
potic system, which Louis XVI. and the whole 
nation, save themselves, had renounced, was an 
enterprise unwisely and unjustly undertaken. But 
the cause they embraced was one dear to all the 
prejudices of the rank and sentiments in which 
they had been brought up ; their loyal purpose in 
its defence is indisputable ; and it would be hard 
to condemn them for following one extreme, when 
the most violent and tyrannical proceedings were, 
in the sight of all Europe, urging another, so 
bloody, black, and fatal as that of the faction which 
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now domineered in Paris, and tonstrained men, 
whose prejudices of birtli or edut-ation were in 
favour of ireedont, to loathe thu rcry name vi 
France, and of the Revolution. 

The tame and dislioniiurable retreat of the Dnke 
of Brunswick and his Prussians, naturally elated 
the conrage of a proud and martial people. Be- 
oraits flowed into the Repuhlican ranks irom every 
department; and the generals, Cnstine on the 
Rhine, and Montesquinu on the side of Savoy, 
with Dumouriez in the Netherlands, knew how to 
UTnil themselves of these reinforcements, which 
enabled them to assume the offensive on all piuti 
of the extensive south-eastern frontier of France. 

The attack of Savoy, whose sovereig;n, the King 
of Sardinia, was brother-in-law of the Comte 
d'Artois, and had naturally been active in the caoM 
of the Bourbons, was successfully commenced, and 
carried on by General Muntesqniou already men* 
tinned, a French noble, and an aristocrat of course 
by birth, and as it was believed by principle, bat 
to whom, nevertheless, the want of experienced 
leaders had compeUed the ruling party at Paris to 
commit the command of an army. He served 
them well, possessed himself of Nice and Chamberi, 
and threatened even Italy.' 

On the centre of the same line of frontier, Cns- 
tine, an excellent soldier and a fierce republican, 
took Spires, Oppenheim, Worms, finally the strong' 
city of Meutz, and spread dismay through that 
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portion of the Germanic empire. Adopting the 
repuhlican language of the day, he thundered forth 
personal vengeance, denounced in the most hroad 
and insulting terms, against such princes of the 
Germanic hody as had distinguished themselves 
by zeal against the Revolution; and what was 
equally formidable, he preached to their subjects 
the flattering and exciting doctrines of the Repub- 
licans, and invited them to join in the sacred 
league of the oppressed people against princes and 
magistrates, who had so long held over them a 
usurped power.^ 

But the successes of Dumouriez were of a more 
decided and more grateful character to the ruling 
men in the Convention. He had a heavier task 
than either Custine or Montesquieu ; but his lively 
and fertile imagination had already devised modes 
of conquest with the imperfect means he possessed. 
The diflFerence between commanders is the same 
as between mechanics. A workman of common- 
place talents, however expert custom and habit 
may have made him in the use of his ordinary tools, 
is at a loss when deprived of those which he is 
accustomed to work with. The man of invention 
and genius finds out resources, and contrives to 
make such implements as the moment supplies 
answer his purpose, as well, and perhaps better, 
than a regular chest of working utensils. The 
ideas of the ordinary man are like a deep-rutted 
road, through which his imagination moves slowly, 

> [Thiers, t. iii. p. 182 -, Jomini, t. iL p. 151.] 
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and without departing from the track ; those of the 
man of genius are like an avenue, clear, open, and 
smooth, on which he may ttaverse as occasion 
requires. 

Dumouriez was a man of genius, resource, and 
invention; Clairfait,who was opposed to him, ahrave 
and excellent soldier, hut who had no idea of stra- 
tegie or tactics, save those current during the Seven 
Years War. The former knew so well how to 
employ the fire and eagerness of his Carmagnoles^ 
of whose blood he was by no means chary, and how 
to prevent the consequences of their want of disci- 
pline, by reserves of his most steady and experien- 
ced troops, that he gave Clairfait a signal defeat at 
Jemappes, on the 6th November, 1792.^ 

It was then that both Austria and Europe had 
reason to regret the absurd policy of Joseph II., 
both in indisposing the inhabitants towards his go- 
vernment, and, in the fine provinces of the Austrian 
Netherlands, dismantling the iron girdle of fortified 
towns, with which the wisdom of Europe had in- 
vested that frontier. Clairfait, who, though de- 
feated, was too good a disciplinarian to be routed, 
had to retreat on a country unfriendly to the Aus- 
trians, from recollection of their own recent insur- 
rection, and divested of all garrison towns ; which 
must have been severe checks, particularly at this 
period, to the incursion of a revolutionary army, 
more fitted to win battles by its impetuosity, than 

^ [Dumouriez, v. iii, p. 169; Toulongeon, t. iii. p» 47; 
Jomini, t. ii. p. 217.] 
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to overcome obstacles which could only be remo- 
ved by long and patient sieges. 

As matters stood, the battle of Jemappes was 
won, and the Austrian Netherlands were fully 
conquered without further combat by the French 
general. We shall leave him in his triumph, and 
return to the fatal scenes acting in Paris. 
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